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TO      THE 

KING. 

S  I  R, 

I  Should  not  have  prefumed  to 
offer  thefe  Difcourfes  to  your 
MAJESTY,  if  I  had  not  been  per- 
fuaded,  that  they  might  be  of  fome 
fervice  in  fupporting  the  caufe  of  RE 
LIGION  and  VIRTUE.  I  knew  they 
could  have  no  ftronger  recommen 
dation  to  your  MAJESTY. 

Permit  me,  SIR,  to  exprefs  in  this 
public  manner  the  lively  fenfe  I  en 
tertain  of  your  MAJESTY'S  repeated 
favours :  particularly  of  your  good- 

nefs 


DEDICATION. 

nefs  both  in  naming  me  to  a  high 
ftation  in  the  Church,  and  in  allow 
ing  me  to  decline  it.  Nothing 
could  be  more  flattering  than  the 
offer  made  me ;  or  more  acceptable, 
in  my  infirm  ftate  of  health,  than 
the  leave  given  me  to  clofe  my  days 
m  privacy  and  retirement.  I  can 
not  but  be  proud  of  the  honour  I 
have  received,  and  forward  to  profefs, 
on  all  occafions,  the  inviolable  at 
tachment  and  gratitude  with  which 
I  am, 

SIR, 

Your  MAJESTY'S 
Moft  dutiful 

Subjc£t  and  Servant, 

THO.    BALGUX* 
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DISCOURSE     I.* 

The  different  Charafters  of  AGE 
and  YOUTH. 

I   COR.  xiv.   20, 

In  malice  be  ye  children,  but  in  underjianding 
be  men, 

IT  has  been  obferved  by  a  celebrated  writer, 
that  Youth  is  the  feafon  of  virtue.  He 
might  have  obferved,  with  equal  truth,  that 
it  is  the  feafon  of  vice;  fince  every  age  of  hu 
man  life  has  vices,  as  well  as  virtues,  which 
are  almoft  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  decay  of 
our  minds  is  not,  like  that  of  our  perfons, 
uniform  and  general  :  for  here  the  grace 
which  one  feature  lofes,  is  frequently  tranA 
ferred  to  another  :  fingle  parts  may  grow  de- 

*  Preached  before  the  late  Duke  of  Newcqftle,  Chan 
cellor  of  the  Univcrfity,  in  the  year  1754. 
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formed  or  difproportioned;  while  the  fum  of 
beauty  continues  flill  the  fame  through  th& 
whole  period  of  our  exiftence. 

There  is  as  little  reafon  for  the  reflections 
we  often  hear  on  the  improvement  or  decay 
of 'national  merit.  Kingdoms,  as  well  as  meny 
have  their  different  ftages,  of  infancy,  of  ma 
turity,  of  old  age:  and  each  of  thefe  is  by 
turns  admired  or  cenfured,  according  to  the 
different  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  confi- 
dered.  Some  applaud  the  induftry  and  fru 
gality  of  a  rifing  people;  and  complain  with 
out  ceafing  of  the  effeminacy  and  luxury  of 
more  polifhed  times.  Others  again  are  de 
lighted  with  the  improvement  of  arts,  the 
extenfion  of  commerce,  the  refinement  of 
manners,  which  are  found  in  a  fettled  and 
flourifhing  flate  j  and  look  back  with  con 
tempt  or  pity  on  the  ignorance  and  barbarity 
of  their  anceftors.  Both  have  a  fhew  of  rea 
fon,  and  they  have  only  a  fhew  of  it,  on  their 
fide.  The  circumftances  they  obferve  are,, 
indeed,  what  they  feem  to  be  :  but  the  ob- 
fervers  are  deceived,  when  they  draw  a  ge 
neral  conclufion  from  an  imperfecft  and  par 
tial  view. 

There 
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There  is  no  time  of  life,  in  which  human 
virtue  is  not  expofed  to  difficulties  and  dan 
gers  :  but  it  is  never  expofed  at  any  one  time 
to  dangers  of  every  kind.  Our  trials  are  va 
rious;  but  they  are  fucceffive:  and  we  have 
no  fooner  removed  one  obftacle  in  our  road- 
to  perfection,  than  we  are  croffed  by  another. 
Hence  the  Scriptures  have  taught  us  to  cdn- 
fider  the  whole  courfe  of  our  lives  as  one- 
continued  warfare.  The  different  enemies 
we  have  to  encounter,  do  not  attack  us  with 
united  force ;  but  come  on  iingly  to  the 
charge  :  their  attacks  however  follow,  one 
after  another,  without  any  interval  or  inter- 
miffion ;  we  are  fubject  to  perpetual  alarms 
and  fears,  and  it  requires  our  utmoft  vigilance 
to  make  good  that  poft,  in  which  we  are 
ftationed  by  the  decrees  of  heaven. 

It  is  the  bufmefs  then  of  a  chriftian,  who 
is  fincere  in  his  profeffion,  and  animated 
by  the  profpect  of  that  immortal  prize,  which 
will  one  day  be  the  reward  of  his  labours, 
to  compenfate  the  difadvantages  of  his  litua- 
tion,  by  the  fteadinefs  and  refolution  of  "his 
conduct.  For,  however  he  may  be  tempted, 
he  is  not  compelled  to  be  vicious.  He  may, 

B  2  if 
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if  he  pleafes,  acquire  thofe  virtues,  which 
are  moft  uncommon  in  the  ftation  he  pof- 
feffes ;  and  forbear  thofe  vices,  which  are 
moft  peculiar  to  it.  The  tafk  indeed  is  dif 
ficult:  but  it  is  great^  it  is  glorious;  it  is 
worthy  the  ambition  of  a  man  and  a  chriftian. 

Agreeably  to  this  reprefentation,  the  apof- 
tle  exhorts  us  to  unite  in  our  characters, 
qualities  which  are  ufually  found  feparafe, 
the  Benevolence  of  Youth  and  the  Wifdom 
of  Age.  If  we  refign  ourfelves  to  the  domi 
nion  of  chance  and  nature,  and  leave  our 
manners  to  be  formed,  as  it  may  happen,  by 
the  different  circumftances  of  life :  we  fhall 
begin  our  courfe  with  a  foolifh  and  undifcern- 
ing  generofity,  we  fhall  end  it  with  a  felfifh 
and  malicious  prudence.  But  though  this 
be  the  natural  courfe  of  our  paffions,  it  is 
not  the  courfe  prefcribed  to  them  by  reafon 
and  religion.  Thefe  will  teach  us  to  diftin- 
guifh  in  both  characters  between  what  is  va 
luable,  and  what  is  hurtful ;  to  be  children 
in  malice,  and  yet  men  in  underftanding. 

At  our  firft  entrance  into  the  theatre  of 
the  world,  the  novelty  of  the  objecfls  with 

which 
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which  we  are  fur  rounded,  infpires  us  with 
alacrity  and  joy.  Every  ftep  we  take  difclofes 
to  us  fome  new  fcene  of  delight  and  pleafure : 
and  this  conflant  fucceffion  of  agreeable  fpec- 
tacles  prevents  all  fufpicion  of  the  dark  and 
gloomy  profpedts,  which  are  foon  after  to 
open  on  our  view.  Hence,  from  a  thought- 
lefs  gaiety  of  heart,  we  are  pleafed,  we  are 
fatisfied,  with  every  trifling  occurrence;  and 
miftake  empty  fhew  and  parade  for  folid  hap- 
pinefs.  Such  a  difpofition  of  mind,  though 
fpringing  only  from  ignorance  and  inexperi 
ence,  is  yet  extremely  favourable  to  our  focial 
paffions.  Chearfulnefs  and  good-nature  are 
almoft  infeparable  companions.  The  more 
cafily  we  are  pleafed,  the  more  apt  we  are  to 
love  and  to  forgive  •>  the  more  willingly  we 
open  our  hearts  to  fentiments  of  generofity 
and  friendfhip.  The  joy  we  feel  in  our  breafts 
will  not  be  confined  there;  but  naturally 
overflows  in  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
thofe  who  have  been  the  authors  or  inftru- 
ments  of  it,  and  in  kind  offices  to  all  around 
us.  Unaccuflomed  to  fuffer  harm,  we  are 
unapt  to  fufpeff  it;  and  he  who  is  free  from 
fufpicion,  is  free  from  malice. 

B  \  Such 
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Such  is  the  amiable  picture  of  human  na 
ture,  as  it  comes  frefh  out  of  the  hands  of  its 
Maker,  unfpoiied  by  the  converfe  of  men,  and 
^the  dear-bought  experience  of  the  ways  of  the 
world !  —  But  now  that  very  fituation,  which 
(from  the  conftitution  of  our  nature)  gives 
birth  to  fo  much  virtue  and  fo  much  happi- 
nefs,  is  (through  our  own  negledt)  almoft 
equally  fruitful  in  vice  and  mifery.  For,  as 
a  balance  to  thefe  fingular  advantages,  Youth 
is  expofed  to  fingular  difadvantages,  and  fur- 
.rounded  with  dangers  on  every  fide-  The 
want  of  experience,  the  imperfe&ion  of  rea^ 
fon,  the  impetuofity  of  our  paffions,  all  con- 
fpire  to  divert  us  from  our  deftined  courfe, 
and  engage  us  in  a  life  of  diforder  and  folly. 

If  virtue  and  benevolence  were  fynonimous 
terms,  we  muft  unavoidably  give  the  pre 
ference  to  our  Jirjl  years,  beyond  every  fuc- 
ceeding  part  of  human  life.  But  neither  is  all 
virtue  benevolence ;  nor  is  benevolence  of 
every  kind,  and  under  all circumjlances,  juftly 
intitled  to  the  name  of  virtue.  It  is  virtue 
.to  purfue,  by  juft  and  rational  means,  our 
own  welfare  ^nd  happinefs  :  it  is  vice  to 
negledl  this  end,  or  to  facrifice  it  to  our 

paffions. 
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paffions.  It  is  furely  virtue,  both  to  culti 
vate  in  our  breafts,  and  to  exprefs  by  our 
words  and  aftions,  a  ferious  regard  to  the 
Governor  of  the  world:  and  it  is  vice  in  the 
highefl  degree,  to  forget  Him  that  made  us ; 
to  be  unmindful  of  His  power,  and  unthank 
ful  for  His  goodnefs.- — On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  virtue,  from  whatever  principle  we 
adt,  to  partake  in  the  faults  and  follies  of 
others  -y  to  comply  with  men's  humours,  in 
oppofition  to  their  intereft;  or  to  promote 
the  intereft  of  thofe  we  love,  by  aftions  de- 
ftruftive  to  the  whole  community.  In  fhort, 
benevolence,  ofitfelf,  is  perfectly  indifferent; 
as  much  fo,  as  any  other  paffion:  it  then 
only  merits  our  approbation  and  applaufe, 
when  it  uniformly  fubmits  to  the  direction 
of  reafon. 

Affedtion  is  a  blind  and  undiftinguifhing 
principle;  folicitous  only  for  immediate  gra 
tification,  and  inattentive  to  future  dangers. 
A  kind  heart,  without  a  found  judgment,  is 
almoft  as  likely  to  do  harm  as  good.  Nay  it 
may  juftly  be  queftioned  whether  malice  itfelf 
has  been  productive  of  greater  mifchiefs  to 
mankind  than  undifcerning  and  thoughtlefs 
B  4  friend- 
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friendship.  Sometimes  it  engages  us  to  in* 
jure  ourfehes,  without  any  real  advantage  to 
others  j  fometimes  it  defeats  its  own  end,  and 
proves  fatal  to  thofe  whom  it  means  to  ferve: 
and  very  frequently  it  leads  to  a  violation  of 
thofe  univerfal  rules  of  truth  and  jullice,, 
which  are  the  fupport  and  fecurity  of  every 
Jbcial  good. 

But  the  circumftance  which  deferves  our 
chief  regard,  is  the  tendency  of  this  mifguided 
principle,  to  cut  off  the  very  means  by  which 
it  ought  to  have  been  regulated  ;  to  prevent 
or  retard  our  progrefs  in  wifdom.  If  we  have 
too  haftily  yielded  up  our  hearts  to  the  firft 
feducers  whom  chance  has  thrown  in  our 
way;  we  might  yet  guard  agair\fl  the  iU 
effecls  of  our  choice  by  juft  reflection  and 
attentive  obfervation,  were  it  not  the  nature 
of  pajfion,  to  mifreprefent  its  own  object.  But 
the  inclination  we  have  conceived,  however 
unreifonable,  will  feldom  fail  tojuftify  itfelf  j 
will  enable  us  to  difcover  imaginary  virtues, 
and  make  us  blind  to  real  faults -y  blind  too  to 
every  ill  effect  either  of  imprudent  confidence, 
or  unbounded  indulgence.  Nor  can  any 
thing  but  experience  open  our  eyes:  a,  guide 

which 
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which  only  ju ft  flews  our  error,  when  it  is 
too  late  to  repent  of  it. 

Benevolence  then,  when  joined  with  folly, 
can  never  form  a  virtuous  character.  Let  us 
now  turn  our  thoughts  to  a  different  profped:, 
and  coniider  the  union  of  wifdom  and  malice. 
The  former,  as  we  have  feen,  is  the  character 
of  Youth  ;  the  latter  too  often  takes  place  in 
our  riper  years. 

Length  of  days,  among  numberlefs  other  dif- 
advantages,  is  almoft  fure  to  be  attended  with 
difguft  and  fatiety.  Men  are  convinced  from  re 
peated  trials  of  the  infignificance,  and  folly,  and 
emptinefs,  of  thepurfuits,  the  paffions,  the  joys 
of  Youth :  and  they  are  exceedingly  apt,  when 
they  have  made  this  difcovery,  to  be  chagrined 
and  foured  with  the  difappointment.  In  this 
difpofition  of  mind,  they  are  prone  to  receive 
ill  impreffions,  and  to  view  every  objedt  in  an 
unfavourable  light:  quick  in  difcerning  faults 
and  errors,  flow  in  acknowledging,  and  even  in 
perceiving,  merit. — Add  to  this,  that  expe 
rience  has  taught  them  to  be  cautious  of 
trufting  to  fair  appearances,  to  doubt  the-fin^ 
cerity  of  the  ftrongeft  profeffions;  and  to  im 
pute 
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pute  the  moft  fpecious  and  plaufible  adions 
to  fome  latent  principle  of  intereft  or  paffion. 
And,  having  loft  their  tafle  for  thofe  pleafures, 
which  they  had  once  purfued  with  fo  much 
ardour,  they  are  forced  to  fubftitute  in  its 
<place  a  new  fet  of  defires  and  inclinations, 
Wealth  and  power  are  now  coniidered  as  the 
fupreme  ends,  the  moil  important  huiinefs  of 
life:  and  the  purfuit  of  thefe  weakens  every 
focial  attachment,  and  afford-s  perpetual  oc- 
cafions  of  ftrife  and  enmity.  The  companions 
of  our  Youth  are  recommended  and  endeared 
to  us  by  the  fhare  they  take  in  our  pleafures : 
we  naturally  conceive  an  efleem  and  affection 
for  thofe  who  are  partners  in  our  joy.  But, 
in  our  riper  years,  they  who  aim  at  the  fame 
objects  with  burfelves  are  confidered,  not  as 
partners,  but  rivals :  and  he  who  owes  his  fuc- 
cefs  to  our  difappointment,  is  the  object:  not 
of  efleem,  but  of  envy  and  hatred. 

Thus  are  men  gradually  formed  to  a  con- 
tractedj  a  felfifh,  a  malicious  temper  of  mind: 
and  the  wifdom  which  ought  to  have  directed 
them  in  the  purfuit  of  general  happinefs,  be 
comes  an  inftrument  in  their  hands  of  vice 
and  mifery.  The  improvement  of  their  un- 

derftanding 
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derftanding  ferves  to  no  other  purpofe,  but  to 
render  them  mere  artful  and  more  fuccefsful 
In  doing  mifchief.  And,  what  is  worft  of  all, 
their  inclination  to  mifchief  increafes  with 
their  ability.  The  more  they  know  the  world, 
the  more  they  hate  it.  That  fuperior  Hull 
and  difcernment,  which  is  the  refult  of  long 
experience,  difcovers  to  their  view  every  im 
perfection,  every  foible,  of  human  nature:  and 
fmce  even  the  beft  characters  will  not  ftand  the 
teft  of  a  ftrict  and  rigorous  inquiry,  every  cha- 
rafter,  without  exception,  is  expofed  to  their 
diflike  and  averfion;  and  they  fearch  in  vain 
through  the  whole  compafs  of  the  world,  with-* 
out  being  able  to  find  one  fingle  object,  which 
may  merit  their  efteem  and  approbation. 

What  now  can  be  expected  from  the  moft 
improved  underftanding,  when  joined  to  fo 
unhappy  a  temper?  It  may  indeed  fecure  its 
pofleffor  from  the  artifices  of  his  enemies,  and 
the  treachery  of  his  friends.  But  will  it  fe 
cure  to  him  the  peace  of  his  own  mind  ?  Will 
it  not  rather  expofe  him  to  perpetual  vexation, 
and  fupply  him  with  conftant  occafions  of 
fretfulnefs  and  difquiet?  Will  it  not  deprive 
Jiini  of  that  beft  and  nobleft  pleafure,  which 

either 
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cither  earth  or  heaven  is  capable  of  yielding, 
the  confcioufnefs  of  loving  and  being  beloved? 
On  the  other  hand,  fociety  is  fure  to  fuffer 
from  fo  depraved  a  ftate  of  our  affections  and 
paffions.  For  it  is  a  vain  and  foolifh  pretence, 
to  fay  (as  fomc  have  done)  that  we  love  the 
fpecies,  though  we  hate  the  particulars  of 
which  it  is  compofed.  Benevolence  muft  rife 
from  individuals  to  the  public:  and  it  is  abfurd 
to  imagine,  that,  while  we  fall  fhort  of  the 
lower  and  ordinary  degrees  of  it,  we  can  yet 
arrive  at  its  fupreme  excellence,  the  very  fum- 
rnit  and  perfection,  of  human  virtue. 

Let  not  then  thofe  qualities  be  fo  unnatu 
rally  divorced  from  each  other,  whofe  union  is 
fo  eflential  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Let  us 
ftrive,  while  we  are  young,  to  improve  in 
wifdom :  let  us  ftrive,  when  we  are  old,  to 
improve  in  goodnefs.  In  both  cafes  we  fhall 
ftrive  againft  the  bent  of  our  paffions:  but, 
where  reafon  and  religion  call,  the  difficulty 
cf  the  tafk  is  a  motive  to  vigilance  and  refo-.- 
lution,  not  to  remiflhefs  and  neglect. 

It  is  needlefs  to  point  out  the  particular  ad 
vantages,  which  would  refult  from  a  con 
junction 
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junction  of  thefe  virtues.  Every  one  difcerns, 
at  firft  fight,  that,  if  the  inclination  to  do  good, 
and  the  capacity  of  doing  it  meet,  at  once  in  the 
fame  perfon,  they  will  mutually  fupport  and 
affift  each  other.  Could  we  difcern,  on  the 
one  hand,  all  that  warmth  of  benevolence,  all 
thofe  kind  and  amiable  fentiments,  which 
flnne  forth  in  the  pride  and  bloom  of  Youth  -y 
on  the  other,  that  ftrength  of  judgment,  that 
confummate  prudence,  which  is  the  defence 
and  ornament  of  age:  how  mufl  fuch  a  cha 
racter  flrike  us  with  veneration  !  what  happy 
effects  might  not  be  expected  from  it  to  each 
individual,  who  mould  fhare  in  its  influence! 
what  lafting  benefit  to  mankind  in  general, 
from  fo  eminent  an  example  in  virtue ! 

But  it  is  high  time  to  apply  this  fubject: 
more  directly  to  our  own  ufe.  It  is  incumbent 
on  us,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  both  to  be  chil 
dren  in  malice,  and  men  in  underftanding. 
For  the  improvement  of  the  underftanding  is 
the  immediate  end  fcr  which  thefe  focieties 
were  inftituted:  and  the  improvement  of  the 
heart  is  the  neceffary  condition,  without 
which  the  higheft  intellectual  endowments 
are  acquired  in  vain.  And  as  we  lie  under 

peculiar 
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peculiar  obligations,  we  have  alfo  peculiar 
encouragement  and  opportunity,  to  unite  in 
our  characters  extenfive knowledge  and  fervent 
charity.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if  men's 
tempers  are  loured  by  the  croffes  and  difap- 
polntrnents  of  a  bufy  and  active  life :  but  in 
thefe  calm  and  retired  fhades,  which  are  facred 
to  contemplation  and  peace,  where  we  are 
defignedly  fecluded  from  thofe  purfuits  which 
engage  the  bulk  of  mankind;  what  excufe, 
what  pretence,  can  we  allege  for  the  prevalence 
and  growth  of  unfriendly  paffions  ?  The  bufi- 
nefs  in  which  we  are  employed,  (or  in  which 
we  ought  to  be  employed)  affords  few  occa- 
lions  of  competition  :  and  will  naturally  in* 
fpire  us  with  no  other  ftrife,  than  a  virtuous- 
emulation  in  the  purfuit  after  knowledge; 
with  no  other  ambition,  than  that  of  diftin- 
gulfoing  ourfelves  by  fuperior  degrees  of  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs.  The  fruits  and  rewards 
of  our  induftry  are  not,  like  thofe  of  other 
profeffions  in  life,  private  property  :  every 
acquiiition  in  knowledge  is  an  addition  to  the 
common  ftock,  and  increafes  the  fund  of  li 
terary  wealth.  Let  us  not  then  imitate  the 
faults  of  others,  whilft  we  are  free  from  the 
temptations  to  which  they  are  expofed.  But 

let 
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let  us  make  the  beft  ufe  of  the  opportunities 
we  enjoy;  and  try  to  arrive  at  maturity  of  un~ 
derftanding,  while  we  are  yet  infants  in  ma 
lice.  "  For  though  we  fpeak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels;  - — •  though  we  under- 
iland  all  rnyfteries,  and  all  knowledge; — if 
we  have  not  charity,  we  are  nothing/'  * 

And  as  knowledge  in  general  is  vain  or 
hurtful,  when  not  attended  with  good-will 
to  mankind;  fo  are  all  thofe  parts  of  know 
ledge  either  frivolous  or  mifchievous,  which 
are  incapable  of  producing  any  good  effect.  It 
may  indeed  be  queftioned,  whether  any  fort 
of  true  fcience  can  juftly  fall  under  this  im 
putation.  All  its  various  branches  apparently 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  our  faculties,  or 
the  regulation  of  our  conduct,  or  the  inven 
tion  and  cultivation  of  thofe  arts,  which  mul 
tiply  the  conveniencies  or  the  ornaments  of 
life,  and  enrich  the  community  of  which  we 
are  members.  But  there  is  zfpurious,  a  coun~ 
terfclt  wifdom,  which  is  the  fource  only  of 
diflenfion  and  hatred,  of  vanity  and  folly.  - — - 
It  has  often  been  objected  to  thefe  feats  of 
learning,  that  the  maxims  they  inftil,  the 
arts  they  cultivate,  the  manners  they  form,, 
*  I  Cor.  xiii.  i,  z. 

arc 
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are  unfavourable  to  foetal  life.     That,  inftead 
of  furnifliing  men  with  a  large  ftore  of  found 
and  ufeful  knowledge,  and  enabling  them  to 
apply  it  to  great  and  valuable  purpofesj  they 
have  trained  up  their  difciples  in  all  the  idle 
pedantry  of  an  empty  and  unprofitable  erudi 
tion,    of  a  vain  and  contentious  Theology. 
That,    inftead  of  infpiring  them  with    the 
brighteft  flames  of  piety  to  God  and  charity 
to  man,,  they  have  too  often  kindled  in  their 
hearts  the  blind  rage  of  religious  controverfy, 
taught  them  to  afpire  at  ecclefiaftical  fame  by 
breaking  through  the  ties  of  civil  fociety,  and 
qualified  them  to  be  leaders  of  fedition  and 
fadion,  rather  than  minifters  of  peace  and  love. 
Yet  let  not  true  knowledge  lofe  her  praife, 
from  the  indifcretion  and  folly  of  falfe  pre 
tenders  :  let  not  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
partake  in  the  cenfure  which  they  incur,  who 
unjuftly  affume  the  name  and  garb  of  religion. 
It  is  not  knowledge,  but  ignorance,  which 
makes  men  vain,  and  infolent,  and  impatient 
of  contradiction.     It  is  not  religion,  but  /#/- 
fiety,  which  makes  tham  dare  to  expedl  the 
favour  of  God,  while  they  are  fubverting  the 
repofe  and  happinefs  of  mankind.     "  The 
wifdom  which  is  from  above  is  peaceable, 

gentle, 
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**  gentle,  eafy  to  be  intreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  without 
hypocrify."* —  cfhis  is  the  wifdom  which  we 
profefs  j  this  is  the  fcience  we  ought  to  ftudy. 
And,  among  all  the  various  objecls  of  our 
purfuit,  there  is  none  more  great,  perhaps 
none  more  difficult,  furely  none  more  impor 
tant,  either  to  ourfelves  or  the  world.  The 
fruits  of  our  other  occupations  are  confined 
within  a  narrow  cornpafs :  this  only  extends 
to  every  part  of  life,  to  every  fcene  of  things 
which  can  be  offered  to  our  view,  to  every 
private  or  public  ftation  to  which  we  can 
poflibly  be  called. 

We  (hould  make  it  then  our  firft  and 
chief  care,  to  fecure  the  pofleflion  of  this 
heavenly  wifdom.  But  let  us  not  ftop 
here.  The  fcience  of  the  heart  deferves 
the  higheft  place  in  our  regard  :  but  no 
fcience  will  de.ferve  our  neglect,  which  rs 
fubfervient  to  the  fame  great  end,  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind. 

And  as  we  ought  to  confult  the  intefefts  of 
fociety  in  the  choice  we  make  of  our  ftudies: 

*  James  iii.  17. 

C  ib 
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fo  alfo  fhould  we  ufe  our  utmoft  caution,  to 
prevent  the  general  ill  effedts  of  a  ftudious 
and  contemplative  life ;  that  it  may  neither 
render  us  unfit  for  the  intercourfe  of  the 
world,  nor  obnoxious  to  the  diflike  or  con 
tempt  of  thofe,  who  are  engaged  in  different 
functions. — Let  us  ftrive  then  to  adorn  the 
dignity  of  our  profeffion  with  all  the  graces 
of  refined  and  cultivated  humanity.  Let  us 
temper  the  feverity  of  zphilofophic  retirement 
with  the  innocent  chearfulnefs  of  an  aEti<ue 
and  foetal  life.  Let  us  frnooth  and  foften 
the  rigours  of  virtue  by  a  prudent  accommo 
dation  to  the  indifferent  manners  and  cufloms 
of  the  age  and  country  in  which  we  live* 
Let  us  remember  that  we  are  citizens  as  well 
as  fcholars;  and  leave  to  monks  and  hermits 
the  fond  perfuafion,  that  they  fhall  merit  hea 
ven,  by  tormenting  themfelves  and  perfecut- 
ing  their  brethren.  Be  it  our  tafk,  to  ex 
tend  the  bounds  of  fcience,  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  our  holy  religion,  to  form  the 
minds  of  the  rifing  generation  to  every  pri 
vate  and  every  focbl  virtue.  While  thefe 
employments  are  difcharged  with  fidelity  and 
prudence,  they  can  never  expofe  us  to  di'f- 

gracc 
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grace  andcenfure;  nay,  they  will  juflly  in- 
title  us  to  protection  and  favour.  And 
happy  it  is  for  us,  that  living,  as  we  do, 
under  the  influence  of  a  wife  and  jufigoverx- 
menty  we  have  no  furer  method  of  obtain 
ing  protection,  than  by  deferving  it ! 
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Of  the  VANITY  and  VEXATION  of 
our  Purfuits  after  KNOWLEDGE. 

ECCLES.  i.   18. 

For  in  much  wifdom  is  much  grief,  and  he  that 
increafeth  knowledge  increafeth  for  row. 

TH  E  fubjeSt  of  this  book  is  the  fuprcmc 
happinefs  of  man.  The  writer,  a  per- 
fon  poffeffed  of  every  advantage,  which  either 
nature,  or  fortune,  or  grace  itfelf  could  give. 
The  refult  of  his  inquiries,  That  all  the  va 
rious  objedls  of  human  wifhes,  when  confi- 
dered  independently  of  religion,  are  but  vanity 
and  vexation  of  fpirit. —  Among  the  experi- 

f  Preached  before  the  Univcrfity, 

ments 
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mcnts  he  made  to  fatisfy  himfelf  on  this 
important  point,  one  of  the  firft  which  oc 
curred  was,  *  tojeek  andfearch  out  by  wifdom 
concerning  all  things  that  are  done  under  hea 
ven.  But  when  he  had  feen  all  the  works 
that  are  done  under  the  fun  ;  when  -f  God  had 
given  him  understanding  exceeding  much — even 
as  the  fand  that  is  on  the  fea  ftore,  —  and  his 
fame  'was  in  all  nations  round  about :  he  was 
forced  at  laft  to  come  to  this  melancholy  con- 
clufion,  that  in  much  wifdom  is  much  grief  \ 
and  he  that  increafeth  knowledge  increafetb 
Jbrrow. 

Different  fituations  and  circumftances  expofc 
men  to  different  temptations.  There  is  indeed 
fcarce  any  fpecies  of  vice  or  folly,  which 
does  not  wander,  at  fome  time  or  other,  into 
every  rank  and  profeffion  of  life.  But  yet 
each  has  its  peculiar  abode,  where  it  takes 
up  its  ufual  relidence,  and  reigns  with  a  mofc 
entire  and  defpotic  fway.  Avarice,  ambition, 
voluptuoufnefs,  feem  to  have  little  bufinefs 
in  this  place,  where  there  are  fo  fewoccafions 
to  call  them  forth  into  action  :  and  we  ate 

*  Ecclef,  i.  13,  14.  f  i  Kings  iv.  29,  31. 

C  3  there- 
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therefore  lefs  concerned  than  other  men,  in 
the  inftructions  and  cautions,  which  religion 
provides  for  our  defence  againft  them.  But 
if  there  be  fuch  a  vice  as  intemperance  in  the 
purfuit  of  knowledge,  here,  one  would  think, 
is  the  proper  fcene  for  it  to  appear  and  act ; 
and  here  therefore  it  may  not  be  lofs  of  time 
to  confider  the  doctrine  advanced  in  my  text, 
and  fee  if  we  can  apply  it  to  our  own  ufe. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  was  certainly 
not  intended  for  a  flare  of  blifs.  If  we  fet 
out  in  life  with  this  falfe  notion  of  it,  what 
ever  mark  we  aim  at,  and  whatever  rout  we 
purfue,  we  fhall  be  fure  to  find  ourfelves 
difappointed.  The  goods  of  the  mind,  as  they 
are  ufually  termed,  may  be  more  fpecious  and 
reputable,  but  are  not  lefs  empty  and  unfatis- 
factory,  than  thofe  of  a  meaner  clafs.  They 
may  furnifh  us,  like  other  objects,  with  ufe- 
ful  excitements  to  action;  they  may  do,  what 
others  can  not  do,  enable  us  to  act  fuitably  to 
the  ends  of  our  creation.  But  they  can  never 
ferve,  for  they  were  not  defigned  to  ferve,  as 
a  foundation  for  fincere  and  permanent  hap- 
pinefs;  and  they  will  generally  produce,  as 
a  balance  to  the  fleeting  pleafure  they  bring, 

much 
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much  inconvenience,  which  might  have  been 
avoided,  much  anxiety  and  care,  to  which 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  perfect  ftrangers. 
Whoever  purfues  knowledge  with  the  fame 
ardour,  and  the  fame  fuccefs,  as  Solomon  pur- 
fued  it,  will  hardly  fail  of  concluding  as  he 
did,  all  is  vanity- and  vexation  of fpirit.* 

That  we  may  examine  this  fubjeft  more 
diftindly,  it  muil  be  obferved,  that  the  plea- 
fure  we  find  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge 
is  of  &  mixed  kind.  We  are  pleafed  with  every 
new  difcovery,  becaufe  it  gratifies  our  cu- 
riojity :  we  arc  pleafed  with  the  conftioufnefs 
of  fuperior  abilities;  pleafed  with  the  reputa 
tion  of  them  :  and  we  have  additional  pleafure 
from  the  profpeft  of  thofe  external  advan 
tages,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  rewards 
of  intelledlual  improvements.  Let  us  con- 
fider  each  of  thefe  fources  of  pleafure  in  its 
turn,,  and  try  whether  any,  or  all  of  them 
be  able  to  yield  us  that  hap  fin  efs  we  feek. 

i .  The  pleafure  of  gratifying  our  thirjl 
fiffer  truth  is  jGhort  and  momentary.     As  the 

*  Ecclef.  i.  4. 

C  4  enjoy- 
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enjoyment  arifes  from  the  appetite,  it  dies 
in  the  very  inftant  of  gratification.  However 
we  may  be  delighted  with  the  acquisition, 
knowledge  once  acquired  becomes  flat  and 
infipid.  Whilft  the  objed:  of  our  defires 
is  placed  at  a  diftance,  we  follow  it  with 
eagernefs  ;  and  are  glad  to  purchafe  it  almoft 
at  any  price :  but  when  once  we  come  to 
$of]ejs  it,  it  charms  no  longer.  This  obfer- 

X     «X/    «/  ; 

vation  has   been  often  made,"  with  regard  to 
pofleffions  of  an  inferior  kind;     it  will    be 
found  equally  true,  when  applied  to  Intel- 
lettual  acquirements.     Thofe  large  fields  of 
fcience,  which  excite  the  envy  and  admira 
tion  of  others,  afford  no  joy  to  the  owner. 
He  views  them  with  as  little  rapture,  as  the 
owner  of  a  palace  feels  from  the  beauty  of 
its   ftrudure :     which   is    beheld  indeed    by 
ftrangers  with  wonder  and  delight ;  but  the 
vain   inhabitant  reaps   no   other   fatisfadtion, 
than  what  arifes  from  the  oftentatious  difplay 
of  his  wealth  and  greatnefs.    Juft  fo  the  pof- 
feilbr  of  fuperior  knowledge  is  delighted,  if  he 
be  delighted,  not  with  the  intrinfic  value  of  his 
acquifitions,  but  with  the  homage  and  vene 
ration  which  he  hopes  to  receive  from  the  reft 
of  the  world. 

Yet, 
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Yet,  confcious  of  the  infignificance  of  what 
we  have  already  gained,  the  more  we  know, 
the  more  we  wifh  to  know.  Not  only  becaufc 
curiofity,  like  other  paffions,  acquires  frefli 
ftrength   by  indulgence :  but   becaufe  every 
ftep  we  take  in   the  fearch  after  truth,  en 
larges  our  profpefts,  and  offers  new  objects  to 
our  purfuit.     The  moft  ignorant  of  mankind 
are  always  the  leaft  curious.     The  man  who 
is  born  blind  may  reft  contented  and  happy 
in   his  native  darknefs.     But  he  who  has  a 
glimmering  of  the  beauties  of  nature,    will 
wifh  to  fee   them   more   diftinftly  :  and  the 
more  he  fees,  the  more  impatient  he  will  grow 
to  extend  and  improve  his  views.     The  va 
rious   branches  of  truth  are  fo  clofely  con- 
nefted,  that  the  anfwer  to  one  queftion  ufually 
makes  way  for  another.    When  we  have  gain 
ed  the  point  which  was  immediately  before 
us,  we  are  led  on  by  it  to  fomething  further ; 
and  the  very  folution  of  our  difficulty  engages 
us  in  a  frefh  difquifition.     Thus  may  pur 
whole  lives  pafs  on,  in  a  conftant  fucceffion 
of  doubts  and  difcoveries,  without  ever  reach 
ing  any  permanent  fatisfadtion.— So  that  the 
appetite  after    knowledge   is   exaftly  of  the 
fame  nature  with  thofe  which  aim  at  inferior 

objects  j; 
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objects ;  and  the  gratification  amounts  to  no* 
thing  more,  than  the  removal  of  an  uneafi- 
nefs,  which  {till  returns,  and  (like  the  mifers 
thirft  after  gold)  is  perpetually  increafedby  the 
very  means  which  are  taken  to  remove  it. 

2.  But  is  there  not  a  pleaiure  of  a  more  loft* 
ing  kind,  which  the  wife  man  enjoys  from  a 
juft  fenfe  of  his  ownfupcrior  abilities?  Alas ! 
this  is  a  pleafure,  which  they  partake  moft 
largely,  who  have  the  haft  right  to  pretend 
to  it.  T^rue  knowledge  will  perpetually  mor 
tify  us  with  the  profped:  of  our  own  weak- 
nefs  and  ignorance.  They  who  have  ad 
vanced  the  fartheft,  and  feen  the  cleareft, 
have  of  all  others  been  moft  fenfible,  how  very 
little  lies  within  the  reach  of  human  faculties. 
Too  little  far,  to  make  any  important  diftinc- 
tion  between  thofe  who  have  it,  and  thofe  who 
want  it.  Of  all  thofe  bulky  volumes,  which 
carry  in  their  appearance  fo  much  pomp  and 
parade  of  learning,  how  few  are  there  which 
contain  more  than  a  jingle  of  words  ?  or  ferve 
to  any  better  purpofe,  than  to  afford  a  haim- 
lefs  recreation  to  men  who  are  weak  enough 
to  miilake  words  for  things  ?  Imagine  a 
perfon  whofe  head  is  crowcfed  with  fyftems 

of 
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of  unmeaning  jargon,  and  who  prides  liimfelf 
upon  it  as  a  treafure  of  ineftimable  value  ^ 
imagine,  if  you  can,  that  this  profound  phi- 
lofopher  is  convinced  at  laft  of  the  emptinefs 
and  vanity  of  all  his  acquirements.  Would 
the  difcovery  raife  him  in  his  own  opinion  ? 
Would  he  be  thankful  to  his  teacher  for 
opening  his  eyes,  and  making  him  fee  and 
confefs  his  own  ignorance?  Would  he  not 
rather  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
*  "  That  his  friends  had  killed,  while  they 
tneant  tojave  him  ?" 

Now  this  very  misfortune,  though  in  dif 
ferent  degrees,  attends  all  thofe,  who  make 
any  coniiderable  advancement  in  true  wif- 
dom.  They  are  perpetually  finding  that  their 
paft  improvements  were  not  near  fo  great  as 
they  appeared  to  be.  Though  their  real 
wealth  increafes,  their  imaginary  leflens  :  and 
perhaps  they  never  appeared  fo  rich  in  their 
own  eyes,  as  when  their  whole  flock  was 
worth  nothing. 

*  • —Pol  me  pccidiilis,  amici, 

Kon  fervaftis,  ait;  cui  fie  extorta  voluptes, 
Et  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratiffimus  error, 

FOR. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  it  only  our  ignorance,  but  our  errors 
alfo,  which  the  light  of  true  wifdom  will 
enable  us  to  detect.  Indeed  few  errors  can 
difgrace  us  more,  than  to  have  imagined  our- 
felves  wife,  whilft  we  were  weak  and  igno 
rant.  But,  befides  this  fundamental  miftake, 
we  (hall  perpetually  difcover,  as  we  improve 
in  wifdom,  that  we  have  embraced  opinion^ 
on  flight  grounds,  which  a  more  careful  in 
quiry  will  force  us  to  reject;  perhaps  too  that 
we  have  maintained  with  obftinacy,  what  we 
muft  quit  with  fhame.  And  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  few  perfons  will  think  it  a  fuf- 
flcient  confolation,  that  they  can  fay  with 
the  philofopher  of  old,  "  I  am  wifer  to-day 
than  I  was  yefterday."  For,  befides  that  the 
reflection  on  his  faft  folly  muft  ever  be  pain 
ful  to  a  man  who  affects  the  .character  of  wif 
dom,  the  more  frequently  we  are  deceived  in 
the  ufe  of  our  underftanding,  the  lefs  confi 
dence  we  fhajl  place  in  it.  That  godlike  faculty 
of  reafon  (for  fo  we  affect  to  call  it)  will  lofe 
its  credit  and  its  influence,  when  we  find  our- 
felves  perpetually  deluded  by  hearkening  to 
its  voice  -9  and,  like  a  witnefs  who  has  been 
frequently  detected  in  faliLood,  will  not  be 
believed  even  when  it  fpeaks  truth.  Thus 

the 
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the  ill  fuccefs  of  our  paft  enquiries  will  be 
a  clog  to  us  in  our  future  progrefs :  and  per 
haps  the  fear  of  wandering  from  the  right 
path  may  abfolutely  reftrain  us  from  making 
any  further  advancement.  If  this  be  a  juft 
defcription  of  the  effcfts  of  much  ivifdom,  the 
pleafure  of  felf-applaufe  is  not  to  be  ranked 
among  the  advantages  it  brings:  nor  can  it 
juftly  be  afferted,  that  he,  who  increafes  In 
knowledge,  increafes  in  his  own  ejleem. 

3.  Let  us  fee  whether  we  have  reafon  to 
expeft  better  fuccefs  in  procuring  the  eileern 
of  others. — It  cannot  indeed  be  doubted,  that 
if  we  fallfoort  of  the  common  meafure  of  un-* 
derftanding,  we  (hall  incur  the  contempt  of 
the  world  :  but  it  is  not  equally  evident,  that 
if  we  go  beyond  that  meafure,  we  (hall  ob 
tain  refpect  and  applaufe.  For  can  you  fup-* 
pofe,  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  will 
fee  and  acknowledge  your  fuperior  merit  ? 
To  fuppofe  this,  is  to  contradict  the  experi 
ence  of  all  ages.  Non  tarn  bene  agltur  cum 
rebus  humanis,  ut  meliora  pluribus  placeant. 
Whatever  knowledge  you  poffefs,  that  lies 
beyond  their  reach,  will  be  efteemed  whim- 
fical  or  fantaftical.  The  arguments  you  of 
fer 
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fer  in  its  fupport,  either  will  not  be  heardf 
or  will  not  be  underftood,  or  will  not  be 
able  to  prevail  againft  a  much  more  powerful 
argument,  which  pride  and  felf-love  will  per 
petually  fuggeft. — Admit  that  fome  few  per- 
ions,  of  greater  penetration,  difcern  the  merit 
of  your  difcoveries  j  yet,  fuch  is  the  malignity 
of  the  human  heart,  you  have  reafon  to  fear, 
they  will  join  their  endeavours  to  blaft  a  grow 
ing  reputation,  rather  than  lend  a  friendly 
hand  to  make  it  thrive  and  flourifli.  Every 
detection  of  error,  every  difcovery  of  truth, 
as  it  tends  to  expofe  the  folly  and  ignorance 
of  others,  is  more  likely  to  be  efteemed  an 
infult  than  a  benefit ;  and  they  who  have  ca 
pacity  enough  to  underftand  you,  will,  for 
that  very  reafon,  have  pride  enough  to  con- 
tradift  you.  He  who  goes  about  to  deprive 
mankind  of  opinions  which  length  of  time 
has  rendered  dear  and  facred,  engages  in  a 
thanklefs  and  an  odious  tafk :  and  the  life  of 
one  man  is  much  too  Ihort  a  fpace,  for  fub- 
duing  effectually  either  the  folly  of  the  many, 
or  the  envy  of  the  few.  Pofterity  indeed 
may  be  jufl  and  impartial :  but  the  prefent 
age  will  feldom  bear  the  luftre  of  fuperior 
wifdom. 

.  Yet 
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4.  Yet,  however  we  may  be  difappointeci 
In  the  pleafures  of  knowledge,  we  fhall  have 
no  reafon  to  repent  of  our  labours,  if  the 
fro/its  me  yields  be  large  and  certain.  Let 
us  obferve  then  the  effects  of  much  ivifdom, 
with  regard  to  external  advantages :  let  us 
conlider  it  as  a  mean,  not  as  an  end.  Thus 
perhaps  it  is  ufually  confidered,  when  mea 
Jirjl  engage  in  the  purfuit  of  it.  But  when 
their  curiofity  is  once  raifed,  they  foon  forget 
the  original  motive,  and  follow  truth  for  its 
own  fake.  And  hence  it  frequently  happens, 
that  large  acquisitions  in  knowledge  are  a 
real  impediment  to  fuccefs  in  life.  We  too 
eafily  become  enamoured  of  this  ideal  mif- 
trefs ;  who,  the  moment  we  catch  her,  is 
fure  to  elude  our  grafp,  and  engage  us  in  a 
chace  which  never  ends.  —  He  muft  be  little 
fenfible  to  the  charms  of  truth,  who  can  be 
folicitous  about  obtaining  power,  or  wealth, 
or  titles.  A  flrong  paffion,  of  whatever  kind, 
caufes  us  to  defpife  the  objects  of  other  paf- 
fions :  and  much  more  will  a  fondnefs  for 
intellectual  pleafures,  produce  a  hearty  con 
tempt  for  the  mean  and  fervile  purfuits  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind.  How  then  can  it  be  ex- 
pefted  that  the  lover  of  knowledge  /hould 

exert 
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exert  himfelf  in  the  profecution  of  thofe  ends, 
which  appear  unworthy  of  his  care  and  re 
gard  ?  Or  how  can  it  be  imagined,  that 
the  gifts  of  fortune  fhould  be  poured  down 
wpon  his  head,  whilft  he  refufes  either  tofeefc 

cr  to  cjk  them  ? Suppofe,  if  you  pleafe, 

that  he  is  not  wholly  infeniible  to  the  advan 
tages  of  a  higher  condition  in  life :  yet  ftill 
he  will  be  averfe  from  the  means  of  obtaining 
them,  and  moft  probably  unqualified.  He  will 
not  facrifice  his  time  to  low  cares  and  em* 
ployments ;  he  will  not  bend  his  under/land 
ing  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ;  he  will  not, 
or  he  cannot,  conform  to  the  humours,  and 
court  the  favour  of  the  great.  Add  to  all  thefc 
advantages,  that  he  will  be  ^feared  by  one 
part  of  mankind,  perhaps  defpifed  by  the 
other. 

And  fee  now,  what  is  the  mighty  amount 
of  this  boafted  wifdom  ?  Short,  delulive, 
empty  pleafure,  procured  by  long  fatigue  and 
application,  and  drawing  after  it  either  a  total 
neglect  of  our  intereft,  or  an  unfuccefsful 
purfuit  of  it. — Muft  we  not  own,  with  the 
Preacher,  that  all  is  vanity^  when  we  find 
that  knowledge  itfelf>  which  might  fcem  to 

bid 
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bid  the  faireft  for  our  efleem,  produces  fo 
little  folid  fatisfadtion  ?  When  he  who  has 
followed  it  as  a  fubftantial  good,  finds  it  to 
be  little  more  than  an  empty  name ;  the  very 
difappolntment  he  feels  will  jufiify  the  cenfurfc 
in  my  text,  In  much  wifdom  is  much  grief,  and 
he  that  increafeth  knowledge  increafeth  forrow. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  vanity  of  knowledge, 
which  brings  concern  and  uneafmefs  to  its 
deluded  votaries.  Beiides  that  it  does  not 
yield  the  joy  it  promifes,  it  is  in  many  dif 
ferent  ways  the  occafion  of  farrow.  Indeed 
this  has  in  fome  meafure  appeared  from 
the  obfervations  already  made;  but  will  ap 
pear  more  diftinftly,  to  him  who  confiders, 
i .  That  all  the  knowledge  we  can  obtain  is 
but  little.  2.  That,  of  this  little,  there  is 
Hill  lefs,  in  which  we  can  reft  with  ajjurance. 
3.  And  laftly,  that  the  few  truths  of  moment 
which  we  certainly  know,  are  fuch  as  often  fill 
the  mind  with  painful  reflections. 

Thefe  particulars,  together  with  the  prac 
tical  conclufion  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole, 
Will  be  confidered  on  another  occafion. 

D  D  I  S- 
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On  the  fame  Subje£l. 

ECCLES.  i.    18. 

For  in  much  wifdom  is  much  grief,  and  be  that 
increafetb  knowledge  mcreafeth  forroiD. 

I  Endeavoured  to  fhew  in  my  former  dif- 
courfe  the  vanity  of  wifdom  :  in  this  I 
am  to  confider  the  vexation  ariling  from  it. 

I.  It  is  one  occafion  of  forrow,  to  hint 
who  increafes  knowledge,  that  all  the  know 
ledge  herafl  obtain  is  but  little. We  fan 
cy,  when  we  begin  the  fearch  after  truth, 
that  an  unbounded  profpedt  lies  open  before 
us,  in  which  we  may  range  at  pleafure  from 
one  objedt  to  another,  without  either  dif~ 

appointment 
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appointment  or  fatiety.  But  though  human 
curiofity  has  no  bounds,  human  underftand- 
ing  is  confined  and  weak :  and  they  who 
cultivate  it  moft  fuccefsfully,  are  moft.fenji- 
ble  of  its  weaknefs.  The  profefTors  of  phi- 
lofophytfa/JIyJo  called,  have  a  large  and  fpa- 
cious  empire;  an  empire  which  knows  no 
other  limits,  than  thofeof  the  univerfe  itfelf. 
But  the  dominions  of  true  wifdom  are  of 
fmall  extent.  She  is  poffefled  of  nothing  but 
a  few  fcattered  diftricts,  fevered  from  each 
other  by  vaft  tracts  ofundifcovered  land,  where 
no  human  footileps  ever  reached. 

2.  It  would  be  fome  confolation,  in  this 
intellectual  poverty,  if  the  little  knowledge 
we  are  capable  of  acquiring  could  be  poffeffed 
Vfit\i  fecurity . —  But  much  wifdom  will  fooa 
teach  us  to  fufpedt  the  moft  confident  con- 
clufions  of  human  reafon.  When  we  reflect, 
how  often  we  have  embraced  as  clear  and 
certain,  what  had  no  truth,  or  perhaps  no 
meaning ;  it  is  impoffible  not  to  fear,  that 
the  opinions  we  now  hold,  may  be  equally 

precarious  or  vain. Now   what  can   be 

more  painful  to  a  lover  of  truth,  than  this 

unfettled  and  wavering  ftate  of  mind  ?  How 

D  2  muft 
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muft  he  envy  that  confidence  of  folly,  which 
is  able  to  furmount  every  obftacle,  and  is  har 
dened  againft  every  attack  of  doubt,  or  even 
fufpicion  ?  That  flow,  timid,  cautious  tem 
per,  which  is  the  never- failing  refultcfmuch 
wifdom,  if  not  the  condition  of  acquiring  it, 
is  a  temper  which  brings  with  it  perpetual 
uneafinefs,  and  deprives  truth  herfelf  of  the 
power  of  pleafing.  Whereas  they  who  arc 
able,  after  a  mort  and  flight  fearch,  to  fix 
their  opinions  for  life,  enjoy  even  their  errors 
with  a  happy  tranquillity,  which  no  force 
of  reafon  can  difturb  or  fhake. 

Some  perhaps  may  urge,  in  oppofition  to 
what  is  here  advanced,  that  great  Proteftant 
principle,  that  all  necejjary  truths  are  plain. — 
If  it  fhould  be  thought  improper  to  contradidt 
a  maxim,  which  is  fupported  by  names  of 
the  firft  reputation,  and  has  been  efteemed  a 
fort  of  bulwark  againft  Popery;  yet  furely 
we  may  fay  without  offence,  and  with  the 
concurring  fuffrages  of  all-thinking  men, 
that  many  important  truths  are  difficult* 
The  evidence  on  which  we  receive  them  is 

not  fo  clear  and  full,  and  the  knowledge  we 
can  obtain  of  them  is  not  fo  particular,  as  a 

philo-« 
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philofophical  inquirer  might  wifti  to  find  it. 
We  have  light  enough  to  fhew  us  the  way  to 
eternal  happinefs :  but  we  have  not  enough 
to  exclude  the  neceffity  of  care  and  attention  ; 
and  we  have  not  enough  either  to  fatisfy  our 
curiofity,  or  to  convert  faith  into  certainty. 

3.  Some  truths  indeed  there  are,  of  great 
moment,  in  which  the  mind  may  reft  with 
full  afTurance.  But  unfortunately  they  are 
fuch  truths,  as  we  can  never  think  of  with 
out  grief  w&fains  We  may  be  well  affured 
of  the  infirmity  of  human  nature;  of  the 
weaknefs  of  our  reafon ;  of  the  ftrength  of 
our  paffions  $  of  the  diforder,  and  vice,  and 
mifery,  which  prevail  in  the  world  :  and  the 
greater  proficients  we  are  in  wifdom,  the 
more  clearly  v/e  mall  fee,  the  more  marply 
we  (hall  feel,  the  empt.inefs  and  vanity  of  .all 
earthly  things.  /  have  feeny  fays  Solomon, 
all .  the  works  that  are  done  under  the  fun  ; 
an.d  behold  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  offpirit.* 
—I  mall  lay  no  ftrefs  on  the  difagreeable  pro-, 
fpecl,  which  we  may  find  in  our  own  breafts  $ 
on  the  follies  and  vices  which  difturb  our 
prefent  peace,  and  endanger  our  future  hap- 

*  Ecclef.  i.  J4. 
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pinefs.  For  the  fame  wifdom,  which  dif- 
covers  them  to  our  view,  may  alfo  enable  us 
to  fubdue  them  :  or,  if  fhe  finds  herfelf  too 
weak,  may  lead  us  to  an  all-powerful  Pro- 
teftor,  whofe  Jlrength  is  made  p  erf  eft  in  weak- 
nefs.  —  But  the  thoughts  and  reflections  of 
the  wife  man  will  not  be  always  fixed  on 
himfelf:  and  whenever  be  cafts  a  look  on  the 
'world  about  him,  he  will  either  be  led  to  pity 
the  frailty,  or  detefl  the  wickednefs  of  man 
kind.  If  he  confider  the  prefent  fcene  of 
things  as  unconnected  with  a  future  •>  what 
can  be  more  trifling  and  contemptible,  than 
the  cares  and  fears,  the  hopes  and  joys,  the 
bufmcfs  and  the  pleafures  of  human  life  ?  If 
he  confider  it  again  as  a  ftate  of  trial  and  dif- 
cipline,  in  which  every  fingle  perfon  is  either 
to  gain  or  to  forfeit  an  happy  eternity ;  what 
can  be  more  melancholy  than  the  profpeft  it 
yields  ?  If  he  obferve  the  young  and  gay, 
he  will  fee  little  elfe  than  inattention  and 
thoughtlefnefs,  and  diffipation  of  mind.  If 
he  turn  his  eyes  to  the  more  ferious  part  of 
his  fpecies ;  he  may  find  them  perhaps  bufy 
and  active  :  but  too  often  bufy  to  no  purpofe, 
and  adting  without  any  regard  to  the  true  end 
of  their  beings,  Inftead  of  a  diligent  appli 
cation 
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cation  to   the  great  bufmefs  of  life,  that  of 
forming  themfelves   to  habits  of  piety  and 
gocdnefs;    he    will  find    them    contending 
about   trifles,  eager  to  fupplant  and   betray 
one  another,  learning  nothing  from  experi 
ence  but  hypocrify  and  knavery,  and  turning 
that  difpenfation  of  things,  which  was  de- 
figned    for   the  difcipline   of  virtue,  into  a 
Jchool  of  immorality  and  vice.  —  Such  is  the 
pidture  of  this  prefent  world,  as   it  appears 
in  the  eyes  of  a  wife  man  !  Such  at  leaft  have 
the  wifeft  of  men  perpetually  defcribed   it  ! 
whilft  thofe  of  lefs  difcernment,    or  more 
confined  views,  can  moil  advantageoufly  fup- 
ply  the  defeds  of  their  fight  by  the  illufions 
of  their  fancy;  and  pleafe  themfelves   with 
the    profpeft     of    innumerable    virtues,     in 
almoft    every    rank  and   condition    of  life : 
can  fee  the  leaders  of  civil  factions  acting 
only   on  public    and   difinterefted  motives  ; 
can  fee  the  breafts  of  churchmen  free  from 
every  feciilar  care,  and  animated  by  no  other 
paffion,  but  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  Maf- 
ter;  can  fee  foldiers  fhedding  their  blood  out 
of  zeal  for  national  glory,  and  merchants  tra- 
verfing  the  remoteft  regions  from  a  defire  of 
jncreafing  the  national  wealth;  can  fee  the 

D  4  ftricleft 
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flrifteft  regard  to  juftice  and  honour  in  the 
difcharge  of  e  very  public  employment,  and  the 
moft  amiable  fincerity,  the  molt  engaging 
benevolence,  in  men's  private  intercourfe 
with  each  other.  Or,  if  their  own  times, 
even  on  the  flighteft  obfervation,  fhould  ap 
pear  to  fall  fhort  of  thefe  exalted  ideas,  the 
lofs  is  eafily  made  up  by  an  implicit  confi 
dence  in  romantic  hiftorians,  and  vifionary 
philofophers. — We  are  told  by  hiftorians, 
that  there  was  a  time,  when  virtue  was  nei^ 
ther  to  be  alarmed  by  fear,  nor  feduced  by 
pleafure  :  when  parfirnony,  and  temperance, 
and  contempt  of  wealth  —  when  undaunted 
courage,  and  unbiaffed  integrity,  and  (I  had 
almoft  faid)  an  enthufiaftic  paffion  for  public 
good,  formed  the  prevailing  character  of  a 
whole  nation.  —  And  from  fuch  hiftory  no 
wonder  we  pafs  with  intire  fatisfaclion  to 
thofe  fublime  lectures  of  philofophy,  which 
inform  us,  that  univerfal  benevolence  is  one 
of  the  leading  principles  in  human  nature ! 
Why  fhould  we  be  diflurbed  with  what  we 
fee  and  hear  of  the  wickednefs  of  mankind  ? 
We  have  only  to  relign  ourfelves  to  thefe  fa 
vourite  guides,  who  can  tranfport  us  at 
pleafure  into  a  golden  age  of  innocence  and 

virtue  $ 
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virtue;  under  /^/r  diredion,  we  may  mount 
into  an  imaginary  region,  where  all  around 
us  will  be  ferene  and  calm,  and  all  the  mad- 
nefs  of  this  tempeftuous  world  overlooked 
and  forgotten. — Happy  ignorance!  Who 
would  not  wifh  to  part  with  all  the  pride  of 
wifdom  ?  who  would  not  wifh  to  return  to 
the  fimplicity  of  his  childhood,  if  he  might 
but  be  fecure  of  enjoying  fo  pleafing  a  dream? 
What  can  the  moft  enlightened  underftand- 
ing  give  us  in  exchange  for  this  tranfporting 
delufion  ?  If  it  can  give  nothing,  all  the  la 
bour  we  employ  in  the  acquifition  of  know 
ledge,  is  employed  only  in  the  purchafe  of 
Jbrrow. 

Shall  we  then  conclude,  that  the  moft 
prudent  courfe  is  to  break  oft*  our  purfuits 
after  wifdom,  and  fit  down  contented  in 
ignorance  and  folly  ? — The  reflexions  above 
made  may  feem  to  lead,  but  they  were  not 
defigned  to  lead,  to  this  concluiion.  Before 
we  quit  the  fearch  after  truth,  it  may  be 
proper  for  us  to  confider  and  refolve,  What 
other  object  we  will  fubftitute  in  its  place  ? 
Shall  we  purfue  fame,  wealth,  power,  ti 
tles,  pkafure  ?  Which  of  all  theft  will  beft 

deferve 
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defence  our  labour?  Which  of  them  will 
beft  reward  our  cares,  and  make  us  happy  at 
the  cheapeft  rate  ?  Alas  !  not  one  of  them 
can  be  exempted  from  the  general  fentence ; 
vanity  of  vanities,  faith  the  preacher,  ALL 
is  vanity.  We  have  illuftrated  the  truth  of 
this  maxim  in  one  inftance,  and  (hewn  that 
the  purfuit  of  knowledge  will  not  lead  to  true 
happinefs.  Would  it  have  been  harder  to 
illuftrate  it  in  other  inftances  ?  Would  there 
have  been  any  difficulty  in  difplaying  the 
vanity  of  avarice  and  ambition  ?  of  luxury 
and.  fenfuality  ?  Not  only  chriftian  preachers, 
•but  heathen  moral ifts,  nay  heathen  poets  9 
have  long  fince  executed  this  tafk  in  the  ful- 
left  and  moft  effectual  manner  $  effectual,  I 
mean,  to  convince  t\iz  judgment,  though  not 
to  reform  the  heart.  What  then  is  to  be 
done  ?  If  happinefs,  though  fought  with  fo 
much  conftancy  and  affiduity,  is  yet  nowhere 
to  be  found,  may  we  not  as  well  dejift  from 
the  fearch  ?  May  we  not  prudently  refign 
ourfelves  to  a  thoughtlefs  indolence,  and 
laugh  at  the  idle  cares,  which  diftraft  the 
reft  of  mankind  ?  —  So  far  from  it,  that  this 
refolution  would  be  the  worft  of  all.  The 
vaineft  and  wildeft  undertakings,  which  the 

moft 
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nioft  chimerical  fancy  can  fuggeft,  will  be 
lefs  deftrudive  to  our  happinefs,  and  lefs  re 
pugnant  to  the  ends  of  our  being,  than  a 

life  flept  away  in  perpetual  inaction. It 

remains  then  after  all,  that  notwithftanding 
the  vanity  of  thefe  objeds  ;  notwithftanding 
they  can  bring  no  pleafure,  which  is  either 
permanent  QI  Jincere — yet  fome  or  other  of 
them  muft  be  purfued:  and  indeed  any  of 
them  may  be  purfued  both  innocently  and 
prudently.  They  only  deferve  our  cenfure, 
whole  thoughts  are  fo  far  taken  up  by  thefe 
inferior  goods,  that  they  negled  others  of 
infinitely  greater  moment ;  who  exped  to 
reap  from  earthly  things  that  folid  and 
lafting  happinefs,  which  virtue  alone  can 
give,  and  virtue  itfelf  cannot  give  on  this 
fide  the  grave  j  who  purfue  the  favourite 
objed  of  their  wiihes  without  any  fubor- 
dlnation  to  thofe  higher  views  which  reli 
gion  infpires,  perhaps  in  dired  oppojition 
to  them.  To  fuch  as  thefe,  refledions  on 
the  vanity  of  their  hopes,  and  the  vexation 
they  muft  exped  to  find,  either  from  dif- 
.appointment  or  fuccefs,  are  both  ufeful  and 
neceflarv. 


But 
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But  nothing  which  has  been  faid  ought  to 
be  any  difcouragement  to  thofe  who  engage 
as  they  ought  in  the  fearch  after  truth.  The 
fame  writer  who  exprefles  in  ftich  ftrong 
terms  his  fenfe  of  the  vanity  of  wifdom,  ex- 
prefies  in  terms  equally  ftrong  his  fenfe  of 
the  importance  of  it.  When  confidered  as 
the  great  end,  the  fupreme  bappinefs  of  man, 
it  will  be  found  vain  and  worthless  :  when 
confidered  as  the  means  of  improving  our 
faculties,  and  moderating  our  paffions  $  as 
ferving  to  direct  us  in  the  difcharge  of  our 
duty ;  to  qualify  us  for  the  ftation  in  which 
we  are  placed  by  providence,  and  to  prepare 
us  for  an  higher  ftation  in  the  world  to  come. 
—  When  thus  confidered,  and  thus  purfued, 
it  will  be  found  important  enough  to  deferve 
that  preffing  exhortation,  'Take  f aft  hold  on 
inftru&ion,  let  her  not  go  ;  keep  her,  for  Jhe  /> 
thy  life.* 

If  there  be  thofe,  who  would  feparate  the 
character  of  a  'wife  from  that  of  a  religious 
man  :  if  there  be,  who  follow  after  wifdom 
for  amufement  only,  not  for  advantage-,  or 

*  Prov.  iv.  13; 

for 
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fotfucb  advantages  as  are  foreign  to  the  main 
ends  of  human  exiftence :  if  there  be,  who 
are  directed,  in  the  choice  of  their  ftudies, 
by  no  better  guide  than  accidental  curiofity ; 
and  follow  this  guide,  wherever  fhe  leads, 
to  the  neglect  of  higher,  and  more  important 
engagements  :  if  there  be,  who  ftudy  every 
thing,  bejldes  their  duty  •>  and  are  acquainted 
with  every  part  of  the  creation,  except  them- 
felves,  —  all  thefe  may  one  day  be  convinced 
from  their  own  experience,  'That  in  much  <wif- 
dom,  is  much  grief,  and  he  that  increafeth 
knowledge  increafeth  forrow* 

But  they  who  cultivate  their  under/land 
ings,  with  a  juft  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  their  morals,  will  find  wifdom  among  the 
choiceft  gifts,  which  God  has  conferred  on 
the  fons  of  men.  For,  befides  that  it  will 
prevent  innumerable  errors  of  conduct,  befides 
that  it  will  raife  us  to  a  higher  rank  among 
moral  agents,  and  qualify  us  to  become  can 
didates  for  a  greater  reward,  it  has  an  im 
mediate  and  powerful  influence  in  forming 
the  mind  to  habits  of  virtue  *,  in  making  men 
humble,  modejl,  charitable ;  moderate  in  their 
defires,  patient  of  difappointment ;  lincerely 

and 
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and  fteadily  religious.  For  the  truth  of  all 
which  obfervations,  I  might  fafely  appeal 
to  experience;  I  mean  to  the  characters  of 
thofe,  whole  intellectual  attainments  have 
been  carried  to  the  greateft  height,  and  dona 
honour  to  their  fpecies. 

i.  Much  wifdom  will  make  us  humble.  — * 
For  human  pride  can  reft  on  no  other  foun 
dation,  than  human  ignorance.  He  who 
fees  and  feelsy  at  every  ftep  he  takes,  the 
infirmity  of  his  own  nature  ;  he  who  learns, 
from  daily  experience,  the  fhortnefs  and 
weaknefs  of  his  faculties,  how  prone  he  is 
to  the  delulions  of  fancy,  how  apt  to  be  mif- 
led  by  falfe  lights,  and  how  little  able,  with 
his  utmoft  attention,  to  catch  a  few  faint 
glimpfes  of  true  knowledge :  he  furely  will, 
of  all  men  living,  be  the  leaft  likely  to  fet  an 
immoderate  value  on  his  own  accomplifh- 
ments. 

2.  Much  wifdom  will  make  us  mode  ft.  — 
They  who  have  juft  entered  the  road  of  fci- 
ence,  as  they  are  hafty  in  their  afcent,  fo  they 
are  ram  and  confident  in  their  affertions ;  and 
are  apt  to  treat  with  contempt  a  doubtful  and 

deliberate 
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deliberate  hearer.  But  they  who  have  tra 
velled  farther,  and  feen  more,  are  flow  and 
cautious. — The -wife  man  will  never  give 
offence  by  arrogant  pretences  to  wifdom;  or 
by  an  infolent  neglect  and  fcorn  of  thofe  who 
prefume  to  queftion  the  truth  of  his  deci- 
fions.  For  they  cannot  indeed  pay  him  lefs 
deference,  than  he  pays  himfelf*  Confcious  of 
his  own  fallibility,  he  is  fo  far  from  obtrud~ 
ing  his  opinions  upon  others,  that  he  is  con- 
ftantly  lying  at  wait  to  correct  them;  and 
ftudying  to  grow^?///  wifer,  from  the  con- 
verfation  of  the  ignorant. 

3.  Much  wifdom  will  make  us  charitable. 
»— -For  he  who  knows  from  his  own  experi 
ence  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  truth,  will 
not  kzfurprifed,  that  others  fall  fhort  of  it: 
he  who  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  deluiivc 
fhapes  which  error  frequently  wears,  will 
not  think  the  worfe  of  thofe  who  admire  and 
embrace  it :  he  who  has  obferved  and  felt  the 
almoft  irrefiftible  force  of  education  and  habit, 
will  not  be  apt  to  judge  unfavourably  of  thofe 
whom  inveterate  prejudices  have  bound  fail 
in  darknefs  and  ignorance.  The  wife  man 
\vill  pay  little  regard  to  all  the  various  dif- 

tindions 
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tindtions  of  fedl  and  party,  which  fo  much 
divide  and  diftracl:  the  world :  diftin&iofts 
often  without  a  difference;  almoft  always 
maintained  with  a  heat  and  violence,  which 
hardly  any  degree  of  difference  is  fufficient 
to  juftify.  He  knows,  that  mankind  are 
ufually  divided  rather  about  founds  than 
things :  he  knows,  that  where  the  difpute 
has  a  real  object,  yet  the  evidence y  on  both 
fides,  isofanfantaftical:  he  knows,  that  the 
fame  evidence,  which  is  conclufive  to  him,  has 
often  appeared  inconclufive  to  others,  though 
perhaps  perfons  of  equal  capacity,  and  equal 
induftry,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  equal  inte 
grity  with  himfelf.  —  He  will  not  therefore 
be  forward  to  impute  the  miftakes  of  his 
neighbour  either  to  lightnefs  of  head  or  de 
pravity  of  heart. 

4.  Much  wifdom  will  make  us  moderate 
in  our  defires,  and  patient  of  difappoint- 
ments.  —  For  both  the  purfuit  and  the  pof- 
feffion  of  knowledge  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  weaken  our  paffons ;  either  by  calling  off 
our  thoughts  from  the  objects  which  inflame 
them,  or  by  prefenting  thofe  objects  to  our 
view  in  their  proper  colours.  The  breaft  of 

the 
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the  'wife  man  is  fecure  alike  from  avarice  and 
ambition,  from  love  of  pleafure  and  love  of 
fame ;  unlefs  perhaps  he  fhould  retain  too 
ftrong  a  relifh  for  the  fame  of  wifdom  itfelf. 
Hence  he  will  be  free  from  the  cares  and 
toils,  the  temptations  and  dangers,  the  reft- 
leflhefs  and  impatience  of  mind,  which  at 
tend  alike  the  bufy  and  the  gay,  when  they 
catch  with  too  much  eagernefs  at  thefe  fha- 
dows  of  happinefs. 

5.  Much  wifdom  will  make  us  pious.  —  It 
is  an  old  obfervation,  That  a  little  know 
ledge  leads   to  Atheifm :  and  it  is  not  lefs 
true,    that  a  large  and  extenjlve  knowledge 
will  bring  us  back  to  religion ;  will  make  us 
good   men,  and  fincere  chriftians.     Wifdom 
will  lead  us  from  *  the  things  which  arefeen* 
to  the  things  which  are  not  feen>  to  the  -f-  eter 
nal  Power  and  Godhead  of  the  great  Author 
of  nature,     Wifdom  will  lead  us  from  a  juft 
fenfe  of  the  weaknefs  zn&  fallibility  of  human 
reafon,  to  a  joyful  and  thankful  reception  of 
that  unerring  light  which  comes  from  hea 
ven.     Wifdom  will  lead  us  from  the  con- 

*  2  Cor,  iv.  18.  f  Rom.  i.  20. 
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fcioufnef's  of  our  own  infirmities,  to  implore 
the  affiftance  of  that  heavenly  fpirit,  which 
alone  is  able  *  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way 
of  peace.  Wifdom,  in  fhort,  will  lead  us 
from  a  clear  and  full  conviftion  of  the  vanity 
ef  all  earthly  things,  to  fef  our  affections  on 
things  above ;  and  to  prefs  toward  the  mark* 
with  unwearied  refolution,  for  the  prize  of 
our  high  calling  in  Cbrift  Jefus.  *{- 

I  ought  not  to  difmifs  this  fubjedt,  with 
out  taking  fome  notice  of  an  objection, 
which  will  naturally  arife  out  of  what  has 
been  faid  :  I  mean  that  the  connection  be 
tween  wifdom  and  piety  will,  in  a  great 
jneafure,  be  broken  off  by  the  habitual  doubt 
and  caution  y  which  we  have  made  fo  effential 
to  the  character  of  a  wife  man.  —  But  what 
ever  doubts  he  may  have  in  fye  dilation,  in 
fraftice  he  can  have  none.  Place  the  degree 
of  his  affent  as  low  as  you  pleafe ;  nay  fup- 
pofe,  if  you  can  fuppofe  it,  that  he  efteems 
the  evidences  for  and  againft  religion  to  be 
precifely  equal:  yet  ftill  he  will  judge  him- 
felf  under  an  unqueftionable  obligation  of 

*  Luke  i.  79.  f  Phil.  iii.  14. 
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attending  to  its  doftrines,  and  obferving  its 
precepts.— -For  wifdom  cannot  be  incon- 
fiftent  with  itfelf :  cannot  prefcribe,  in 
Jimilar  circumftances,  oppofite  rules  of  con 
duct.  Yet  we  fee  that  expectations  many 
degrees  more  improbable,  than  what  has 
been  here  fuppofed,  are  univerfally  eftcemed 
fufficient,  in  the  common  courfe  of  our  lives, 
to  determine  the  choice  of  a  reafonable  man ; 
and  even  to  engage  him  in  a  long  courfe  of 
care,  and  labour,  and  felf-deaial.  Should  any 
one  decline  an  undertaking  of  apparent  ad 
vantage,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe 
he  could  not  demon/Irate  its  fuccefs,  he 
would  be  efteemed  an  ideot  or  a  madman. — 
But  indeed  we  have  no  reafon  to  indulge  our 
adverfaries  in  a  fuppolition  fo  unfavourable  to 
our  caufe.  True  wifdom,  whilft  it  prevents 
an  ill-grounded  confidence,  is  always  found 
to  produce  a  juft  and  rational  affent  to  the 
great  truths  of  religion.  And  furely  real 
'probability  is  a  better  and  a  fafer  fupport  both 
of  our  faith  and  practice,  than  illufive  and 
fanciful  demonstrations.  If  thefe  fhould  be 
fubverted  (as  there  is  perpetual  danger)  by 
clearer  views  and  deeper  refearches  ;  the  re 
ligion,  which  is  built  upon  them  muft  fall 
E  2  to 
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to  the  ground:  but  a  religion  founded  on 
•wifdom,  the  refult  of  a  careful,  deliberate, 
impartial  inquiry,  is  a  firm  and  Ready  prin* 
ciple  of  aftion;  though  the  rains  defctndt 
end  the  foods  come,  and  the  winds  blow>  it 
will  fland  unihaken,  for  it  is  built  upon  & 
rock.* 

•  Mat.  vii.  ty. 
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Preached  on  the  2pth  of  May,  1  763, 
being  the  Anniverfary  of  the  RE 
STORATION  of  King  CHARLES  IL 

2  SAM.  xix,  10* 


,  let  him  take  all,  forafmucb  as  my  lord 
the  king  is  come  again  in  peace  unto  bis  own 


THESE  words  of  Mephibojheth  fccm  to 
exprefs  with  fingular   propriety   the 
fentiments  of  the  Englijh  nation  on  the  re- 
tijrn  pf  their  baniflied  fovereign.     The  joy 
they  felt  from  a  revolution  fo  long  wanted, 
fo  impatiently  defired,    made  them  prodi 
gal  of  their  rights  and  privilcgeg,     They 
E  3  were 
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were  ready  at  one  ftroke  to  give  up  all;  that 
they  might  fatisfy  the  demands,  and  even 
outrun  the  expectations,  of  greedy  courtiers. 
No  matter  what  burthens  fell  on  them  or 
their  pbfterity  ;  no  matter  what  they  loft  or 
what  they  fuffered  :  forafmuch  as  their  lord 
the  kmg  'was  come  again  in  peace  unto  his  own 
fjoufe. — It  was  happy  for  tts>  as  well  as  them, 
that  thefe  overflowings  of  loyalty  foon  fub- 
fided,  and  the  difpofitions  of  the  people  re 
turned  into  their  natural  channel.  Indeed 
they  went  farther  than  this;  and  extreme 
diftruft  fucCeeded  to  extreme  confidence. 
Very  few  years  had  paffed  after  the  acceffion 
of  this  popular  monarch,  when  an  alarm 
began  to  be  founded  through  every  corner 
of  the  nation,  as  if  both  religion  and  liberty 
were  at  their  laft  gafp.  — It  may  not  be 
unfuitable  to  the  defign  of  our  prefent  fo«* 
lemnity, 

I.  To  inquire  what  foundation  there  was 
for  that  extraordinary  joy,  which  our  an- 
ceftors  exprefied  on  the  return  of  their  fo-^ 
vereign. 

U.  To  make  feme  reflections  on  the  folly 

they 
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they  were  guilty  of  in  exprejpng  their  joy, 
like  him  in  the  text,  by  unlimited  con- 
ceffions, 

I.  To  difcern  the  foundation  of  this  joy, 
we  muft  recoiled:  the  ftate  and  circumflances 
of  the  times  immediately  preceding  ;  and 
the  alterations  either  produced  or  expected 
jfrom  the  return  of  the  royal  family. 


1.  For  many  years  paft  this  unhappy 

tion   had  drunk  deep  of  the  calamities  of 

war:  of  war  attended  with  every  circum- 

ftance  that  could  make  the  poifonous  draught 

either    more  bitter  .or  more  deadly,-<-The 

fcene  of  this  war  was  England*     The  blood- 

fhed  was  at  our  own  doors  ;  in  the  hearing 

and  in  the  figh.t  of  our  wives  and  children. 

The  contending  parties  were  Britons.     Every 

man's   hand  was  againft  his   neighbour  and 

his  brother.     And,    to   cut  off  a}l  poffible 

confolation  from  the  unjiappy  fufferers,  the 

ijjue  of  the  conflift  could  not  but  be  fatal. 

For  it  was  the  conflid  of  tyranny  on  the  one 

part,  of  anarchy  on  the  other  :  of  governors 

who  ruled  by  will,  not  by  law;  of  fubje&s 

who  would  not  fufter  the  law  itfelf  to  con- 

E  4  troui 
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troul  their  aftions. — In  fuch  a  wretched  and 
hopelefs  ftate  of  things,  it  could  not  have 
been  wondered,  if  men  had  patiently  fub- 
mitted  to  the  iron  rod  of  a  protedor  ;  much 
lefs  that  they  rejoiced  in  the  mild  and  gen 
tle  fway  (for  fuch  they  hoped  to  have  found 
it)  of  a  legal  monarch. 

This  then  was  theory?  benefit  expefted 
from  the  return  of  the  king — the  reftoration 
of  PEACE. — Another  advantage  propofed 
was, 

2.  The  reftoration  of  LAW  and  JUSTICE. 
—I  am  not  ignorant,  that,  after  the  fubver- 
fion  of  regal  government,  our  courts  of  law; 
were  kept  open :  and  there  feems  reafon  to 
believe,  that  queftions  of  private  property 
were,  for  the  moft  part,  examined  carefully, 
and  decided  honeftly.  But  thefe  decifions 
reached  no  farther  than  to  difputes  between 
fellow  fubjefts.  For  where  was  the  man,  that 
durft  difpute  with  his  governors  ?  Unlefs  in 
deed  he  had  an  army  at  hand,  ready  to  fup- 
port  his  caufe  !  —  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
the  extortions  of  money  were  both  frequent 
and  great  5  the  ways  of  collecting  it  arbitrary 

and 
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cppreffive  ;  and  the  whole  adminiftration  of 
public  jujlicCy  not  only  defective,  but  partial. 
,How  indeed  fhould  it  be  otherwife  ?  For 
the  flames  of  war,  though  fometimes  ftifled, 
had  never  been  extinguifhed  :  and  therefore 
the  magiftrate  was  of  neceffity  to  conducl 
himfelf  as  in  an  enemy's  country;  and  every 
fufpedled  perfon  was  liable,  of  courfe,  to 
forfeit  l^fe  or  goods  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
conqueror. 

3.  A  third  advantage  was  the  reftoration 
of  MONARCHY,  i.  e.  of  a  fettled  form  of 
government;  in  oppofition  of  thofe  ever- 
fliifting  fcenes  of  anarchy  and  confufiont 
which  left  men  in  perpetual  doubt  and  dread, 
and  deprived  them  of  all  reafonable  affurance, 
what  courfe  they  might  fteer  with  fafety. — 
It  was  not  the  recall  of  the  exiled  family  y  that 
produced  fuch  tranfports  of  joy ;  a  family, 
who  had  little  pretenfions  here  either  to 
efteem  or  gratitude :  but  it  was  the  recall  of 
monarchy  itfelf.  Even  this  perhaps  is  faying 
too  much.  It  was  not  the  recovery  of  a  par 
ticular  form  of  government ;  but  the  recovery 
of  government  itfelf :  which  could  not  have 
been  brought  to  a  permanent  eftablilhment 

on 
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on  any  other  plan.  Monarchy  was  the  an~ 
dent,  the  legal,  form  of  our  government  3  and 
might  be  expected  to  take  root  in  its  native 
foil,  both  more  eafily  and  more  firmly,  than 
any  other  political  ihftitution,  which  could 
be  fubftituted  in  its  place.  Indeed,  all 
things  confidered,  there  feems  to  have  been 
no  choice  left :  the  nation  miift  have  dons 
what  they  did,  or  have  continued  to  fuffcr. 

4.  To  thefe  cfoil  advantages  we  muft  add 
cne  more  of  a  religious  kind,  which  I  fliall 
beg  leave  to  confider  more  particularly ;  I 
mean  the  reiteration  of  the  CHURCH.  Not 
becaufe  it  is  the  pureft  church  in  Chriften- 
dom;  notbfcaufe  it  is  formed  on  the  model 
of  primitive  antiquity ;  not  becaufe  its  go 
vernors  derive  their  authority,  by  an  uninter 
rupted  fucccffion,  from  the  apoftles  :  but 
becaufe  it  fct  men  free  from  the  nonfenfe  of 
Cafoinifm,  the  madnefs  of  Enthufiafm,  the 
ter/ors  of  Perfecution  $  becaufe  it  has  given 
birth  to  a  religion  founded  on  reafon,  a  re* 
ligion  which  teaches,  that  a  life  of  virtue  is 
the  moft  acceptable  tribute  we  can  pay  to 
the  Deity,  and  the  moft  ncccffaiy  condition 
of  our  eternal  happinefs. 

I  pre* 
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I  pretend  not  that  thefe  things  were 
trough t  about  in  an  inftant :  there  wanted 
another  revolution  to  compleat  the  work.  — - 
Still  we  may  affirm  that  a  good  beginning 
was  made  by  the  reftoration  of  the  eftablijhed 
church. 

Whoever  attends  to  the  various  modes  of 
faith,  which  fubfifted  in  the  times  of  con- 
fiifion,  will  find  fcarce  one  fe&,  among  the 
numerous  fpawn  of  Puritanifm,  which  was 
not  deeply  tinctured  with  the  religion  of 
CALVIN  :  a  religion  which  feems  to  have 
refted  on  this  execrable  foundation,  that  God 
is  a  Tyrant.  Why  elfe  did  its  teachers  de 
light  to  reprefent  him  as  governing  by  will 
only,  not  by  wifdom  ?  Why  elfe  did  their 
followers  hope  to  obtain  his  favour  by  ne 
glecting  the  bufmefs,  or  renouncing  the 
pleafures  of  life;  and  wafte  that  time  in  a 
fcrupulous  and  painful  attendance  on  lec 
tures,  and  fermons,  and  catechifms,  and  all 
the  drudgery  of  miftaken  piety;  which  ought 
to  have  been  given  to  works  of  charity  and 
ju/lice?  As  if  our  Creator  had  placed  us 
here  only  to  give  us  incejjant  mortification ; 
to  make  us  auftere,-  and  fallen,  and  averfe 

from 
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from  all  the  endearments  of  fociety !  Trut 
religion  on  the  contrary,  looking  up  to  God 
as  the  benevolent  Father  of  the  univerfe,  i$ 
in  no  fear  of  provoking  his  difpleafure,  either 
by  the  improvement  of  his  gifts,  or  the  en 
joyment  of  them  :  fears  only  to  provoke  him 
by  doing  nothing,  or  by  doing  mifchief  $  by 
a  life  wafted  in  indolence  and  inaftion,  or 
devoted  to  the  gratification  of  private  in- 
tereft  and  paffions,  in  oppofitioa  to  the 
general  welfare. 

Another  leading  principle  in  the  religion 
cf  the  times  was  Entbujiafm :  and  to  thefe  two 
principles,  afting  with  united  force,  we  may 
impute  the  ruin  both  of  church  and  king. 
If  the  minds  of  the  people  had  not  been 
heated  by  religious  zeal,  they  would  have 
yielded  up  their  civil  liberties  after  a  fhort 
and  a  faint  ftruggle:  Charles  might  have 
eftablifhed  himfelf  in  arbitrary  power,  and 
the  Star-chamber  have  rivalled  the  Inquifition. 
But  when  once  men  are  convinced  that  they 
are  fighting  the  caufe  of  God,  and  adting 
under  the  immediate  influence  cf  his  holy 
fpirit ;  from  that  jnoment  they  become  ii> 
— Without  queftion  Enthufiafm  is 

a  moil 
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a  moft  admirable  instrument,  when  properly 
directed,  and  feafonably  checked :  but  it  is 
an  instrument,  which  no  human  wifdom  is 
capable   of  guiding.     It  refembles  fome  of 
thofe  efficacious  medicines,  which  our  phyfi- 
cians  care  not  to  prefcribe  ;  from  the  diffi 
culty  of  adjufting  the  dofe,  and  the  impoffi- 
bility  of  forefeeing  whether  it  will  kill  or 
cure.     In  the  cafe  before  us,  the  effects  of 
this  powerful  principle  were  indeed  aflonifli- 
ing :    but  they  were  enough   to  make  wife 
men  tremble ;  whenever  they  difcern  the  fame 
Jpirit  diffufing  itfelf  through  the  body  of  a 
people.     If  it  refcued  us  from  the  yoke  of 
civil  tyranny  (which  it  never  effectually  did) 
it  left  us  in  a  much  worfe  condition  :   by 
fctting  men  free  from  the  dominion  of  reafon 
and  confcience,    inflaming  their  paffions  in 
the  purfuit  of  imaginary  objects,  and  making 
them  an  eafy  prey  to  hypocrites  and  villains. 

Now  as  Calvinifm,  when  heated  and  put 
in  motion  by  the  fervours  of  this  religious 
madnefs,  had  been  the  main  caufe  of  over 
turning  the  church  (for  indeed  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy  was  no  more  than  zftep  to 
the  other)  it  'naturally  followed,  that  the 

reparation 
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reftoration  of  the  church  muft  prove  fatal  to 
the  interefis  of  this  foolifh  and  fanatical  re 
ligion.  And  indeed  the  eftabiifhed  clergy 
exerted  their  utmoft  force  in  fubduing  thofe 
implacable  enemies,  from  whofe  rage  they 
had  fo  feverely  fuffered.  So  that  many  per 
haps  may  be  ready  to  queftion  whether  a 
religious  TOLERATION  had  any  place  at  all 
among  the  benefits  of  this  day.  Yet  I  think 
it  will  appear,  on  a  fair  examination,  that 
the  fame  day  which  put  an  end  to  the  domi 
nion  of  fe&aries  and  fanatics,  fubverted  alfo, 
by  its  neceffary  confluences,  the  tyranny  of 
falie  religion* 

Far  the  greater  part  of  thefe  fedaries  were 
implacable  to  thofe  who  differed  from  them  $ 
and  the  Prefbyterian  party  perhaps  more  im 
placable  than  any  other.  Had  their  church 
retained  its  fuperiority,  and .  preferved  its 
principles  in  their  original  force  ;  our  refor 
mation  from  Popery  would  have  profited  us 
little.  For  neither  was  Popery  more  abfurd 
in  its  doctrines,  nor  more  fevere  in  its  dif- 
cipline,  nor  in  its  fpirit  and  temper  more 
averfe  from  toleration,  than  the  religion  then 
profeffed  by  the  main  body  of  the  Prefbyte- 

rians. 
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tians.  It  cannot  therefore  be  doubted,  that 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  royal  party,  the 
terrors  of  PEPS.SECUTION  hang  over  men's 
heads— But  how,  it  may  be  faid,  could  the 
reftoration  of  the  church,  a  church  (at  that 
time)  almoft  equally  intolerant,  and  very 
greatly  exafperated,  fet  them  free  from  thofc 
fears  ? 

s 

It  mufl  be  obferved  then,  that  the  Prejby- 
terian  party,  notwithftanding  their  abhorrence 
of  Popery,  agreed  with  the  Romanifts  in  one 
of  their  <worjl  principles,  the  independency  of 
the  church  upon  the  ftate.  If  they  did  not 
agree  in  words,  they  did  in  practice ;  as  all 
their  hiftories,  the  hiftory  of  Scotland  more 
efpecially,  afford  abundant  proof. — But  now, 
from  the  very  conftitution  of  the  Engli/h  go 
vernment,  the  prelates  are,  in  a  great  degree, 
dependent  on  the  prince  :  and  fortunately  the 
princes  who  were  then  to  reign,  were  no 
friends  to  perfecution ;  Charles,  becaufe  he 
thought  all  religion  ajeft,  and  James,  be 
caufe  by  fliewing  indulgence  to  diflenters 
of  every  denomination,  he  could  indulge 
Popery  iff  elf  with  le&  fcandal.  Whatever 
Aeps  therefore  were  taken  in  thofe  reigns 

for 
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for  the  fuppreffion  of  feftaries,  were  either 
taken  from  motives  purely  political,  or  in 
compliance  with  the  zeal  of  the  people.  I 
know  not  that  the  perfecution  towards  the 
end  of  Charles's  reign  is  any  exception  to 
what  I  have  here  affirmed :  for,  I  think,  it 
was  a  meafure  dictated  by  policy  and  revenge, 
not  by  religion.  But,  if  it  be  an  exception, 
It  flands  lingle.  For  though  many  adls  of 
feverity  are  found  in  the  hiftory  of  that  reign, 
the  prince  himfelf  was  little  concerned  in 
them.  His  confent  was  fometimes  pur- 
chafed,  and  fometimes  extorted;  but  fcarce, 
en  any  occafion,  freely  given.  So  that,  in 
this  one  inftance,  the  family  on  the  throne 
became  (as  far  as  they  durft)  the  patrons  of 
freedom. 

It  is  a  circumftance  of  fome  curiofity  in 
our  Englifh  annals,  that  a  prince  fhould  be 
expelled  from  a  Proteftant  country,  for  his 
zeal  in  fupporting  liberty  of  conference.  But 
it  was  indeed  notorious  to  what  this  liberty 
tended;  and  the  overthrow  of  the  church, 
and  the  re-eftablifhment  of  Popery,  the  great 
objedts  then  in  view,  muft  of  neceffity  have 
coded  in  the  moil  abjedt  flavery. — No  won 
der 
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der  therefore  that  the  friends  of  liberty  were 
glad  to  unite,  on  this  preffing  occafion,  with 
the  moft  zealous  champions  for  ecclefiaftical 
power.  To  this  union  we  owe  the  com 
pletion  and  confirmation  of  all  the  benefits 
we  this  day  commemorate :  and  a  Cahinift 
Prince  concluded,  what  a  Catholic  Prince  had 
begun,  the  great  work  of  toleration. — Let  us 
be  thankful  to  the  good  providence  of  God, 
which  out  of  the  weaknefs  and  wickednefs 
of  mankind  can  derive  the  moft  extenfive  and 
valuable  bleffings  ! 

It  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  reflo- 
ration  of  our  exiled  fovereign  was  an  event 
many  ways  beneficial  to  this  kingdom.  That 
it-  was  lefs  beneficial,  than  it  might  have  been, 
was  owing  perhaps,  in  a  confiderable  degree, 
to  the  impatient  zeal  of  his  loyal  fubjects : 
who,  like  Mephibojheth  in  the  text,  were  ready 
to  give  up  ALL,  forafmuch  as  their  lord  the 
king  was  come  again  in  peace  untQ  his  own 
boufe* — I  proceed, 

II.  To  obferve  the/0//y  they  were  guilty 
of,  by  expreffing  their  joy  in  this  extrava 
gant  manner, 

F  The 
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The  civil  conftitution  of  this  kingdotn 
was,  as  yet,  fer  from  perfeftion ;  and  there 
was  now  a  fair  occafion  of  improving  and 
compleating  it.  For  Charles  might  have 
been  reftored  on  any  terms,  or  under  any 
limitations.. —  Inftead  of  this,  he  came  in 
almoft  without  conditions.  He  obtained  the 
moft  unlimited  confidence,  before  he  had 
taken  one  ilcp  to  deferve  it :  and  he  lived  to 
acquire  as  abfolute  an  authority,  as  his  un 
happy  father  had  ever  pofleffed ;  he  lived  to 
govern  without  Parliaments* 

To  point  out  particularly  what  might  have 
been,  or  ought  to  have  been  done,  on  this 
occafion,  might  be  an  individious  tafk  ;  and 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  difcourfe. 
But  moft  certainly  our  ancestors  {hould  not 
have  been  content  with  lefs  than  was  actually 
obtained  in  a  later  period :  {hould  have  at* 
tempted  at  leafl  to  prevent  a  return  of  the 
calamities  they  had  fuffered;  and  to  form  an 
eftablifhment,  which  might  fecure  them  in 
the  moft  effe&ual  manner  both  from  tyranny 
and  fadtion. — By  neglecting  to  obtain  this 
fecurity,  the  men  who  placed  Charles  on  the 
throne,  expofed  both  church  and  ftate  to  the 

utmoii 
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utmoft  danger.  The  returning  monarch, 
void  of  every  religious  and  every  moral  prin 
ciple,  was  ready  to  facrifice  the  fate  of  Europt 
to  the  caprice  or  the  cunning  of  a  miftrefs  ; 
and  ftudied  to  fubvert  the  liberties  of  his 
people,  not  from  any  reputable  principle  of 
ambition  or  honour,  but  that  he  might, 
without  difficulty  and  without  oppofition, 
employ  the  hands  and  purfes  of  his  loving 
fubjects  in  miniftring  to  his  royal  pleafures ! 
It  was  not  indeed  long,  before  his  fubjecls 
were  awakened  from  their  dream  of  happi- 
nefs  :  but  it  had  like  to  have  been  too  late* 
J\fever  was  the  whole  machinery  of  oppofi 
tion  put  in  motion  with  more  art  and  addrefs, 
and  (to  fay  the  truth)  with  lefs  reftraint  from 
principles  of  juftice  and  honour.  Yet  all 
this  was  found  too  little.  Charles,  though 
obliged  to  give  way  for  a  time,  was  able  at 
laft  to  furmount  the  utmoft  efforts  of  his  ene 
mies  :  and  had  either  his  life  been  prolonged, 
or  had  hisfucce/br  trodden  in  the  fame  fteps$ 
the  liberties  of  Britain  were  no  more.  • 
Nor  was  the  eftablifhed  religion  lefs  expofed 
to  ruin  than  the  eftabliihed  government. 
The  indifference  of  one  brother,  and  the  zeal 
of  the  9ther,  were  alike  fatal  to  its  interefts : 
F  2  and 
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and  the  church  was  in  perpetual  danger  of 
finking,  under  the  unwearied  efforts  of  Po 
pery  $  an  enemy,  that  well  knows  how  to 
improve  its  advantages,  and  to  ufe  fraud  or 
force  with  equal  fuccefs. 

But  we  are  not  yet  at  an  end  of  the  mifr 
chiefs  which  flowed  from  the  want  of  proper 
care  and  caution  in  thofe  who  reftored  their 
exiled  fovereign.  His  immediate  fucceffor 
felt  them  in  their  full  force.  For  it  foon 
became  neceflary  for  that  deluded  monarch 
to  be  fent  back  into  banifhment :  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  and  the  circum- 
ftanqes  of  the  times,  concurred  in  placing 
WILLIAM,  a  Jlranger  and  a  foldier,  on  the 
throne  of  Britain.  Hence  a  door  was  opened 
to  innumerable  evils ;  fome  of  them  remain 
ing  to  this  day,  and  likely  to  remain  to  the 
lateil  pofterity.  Let  it  be  fufficient  to  have 
pointed  at  thefe  evils,  without  naming  them. 
I  mean  not  to  cenfure  the  prefent  times,  but 
the  part. 

But  fince  we  have  hinted  at  the  incon 
veniences,  let  us  not  forget  the  benefits,  arif- 
ing  from  this  change  of  government:  the 

improve* 
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improvement  of  arts  ;  the  extenfion  of  com- 
i8£f££L ;  the  fleady  adminiftration  of  juftice  ;- 
the  free  exercife  of  religion.  Let  us  not 
forget,  that  we  have  a  prince  on  the  throney 

who  iMkes  it  his  boaft,  that  he  is  a  "NATIVE 

•  -; 

of  BRITAIN.  May  he  long  continue  to  reign 
in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  his  fubjects  ! 
may  his  rniniften>  ferve  him  with  fidelity  and 
prudence;  and  may  iuch  fervice  be  ever  repaid! 
by  the  confidence  and  thanks  of  an  united 
people}  I  ,.  , 
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Preached  on  Friday  December  13, 
1775,  being  the  Day  appointed 
by  Authority  for  a  General  FAST, 
on  Account  of  the  AMERICAN 
WAR. 

ACTS   vii.    26.  latter  Part. 


ye  are  Brethren;  why  do  you  'wrong 
one  to  another  ? 


THE  tranfaftion,    here   mentioned    by 
St.   Stephen,    is  related,  without  any 
material  variation  in  the  book  of  Exodus.* 
Both    accounts    agree    in    reprefenting    the 
Jfraelites,  as  at  variance  among  themfelves  : 

*  Chap  ii.  13,  14. 

both 
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both  agree  that  Mofes,  who  was  declined  by 
God  to  be  their  leader  and  deliverer,  endea 
voured  to  bring  them  back  to  charity  and 
peace:  both  agree,  that  his  endeavours  proved 
ineffectual ;  and  particularly  that  the  man 
who  had  done  his  neighbour  wrong,  was  moft 
averfe  to  a  reconciliation.  —  In  one  point  the 
account  before  us  is  more  exact  than  the 
other:  it  gives  us  the  very  words,  which 
Mojes  employed,  in  order  to  heaji  the  divi- 
fions  of  his  unhappy  countrymen : 

Sirs,  ye  are  BRETHREN  ;  'why  do  ye  'wrong 
one  to  another  ? 

Thev  were  brethren  in  more  fenfes  than 

* 

one.  Their  relation  to  Abraham,  their  com 
mon  parent  j  their  common  calamity  under 
the  preffure  of  ^Egyptian  fervitude;  their 
joint  title  to  the  promifed  land ;  and  their 
ftill  more  honourable  title  to  the  promifed 
Meffiah :  all  thefe  things  formed  a  bond  of 
connection,  which  ihould  naturally  have 
united  them  in  the  firmeft  friendfhip,  whe 
ther  for  defence,  or  confolation.  Yet  all 
this,  we  fee,  was  not  fufficient  to  prevent 
them  fr&mjtriving  againft  each  other.  The 
F  4  folly, 
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folly,  as  well  as  the  mifchief  of  fuch  ftrife, 

is  too  evident  to  need  further  illuftration* 

*  Now  all  theje  things — are  written  for  our 
admonition:  let  us  apply  them,  as  we  may, 
to  our  own  ufe.  The  fubjedt  is  fruitful; 
and  might  give  a  fair  entrance  into  many  of 
thofe  controveriies,  which  appear  of  late  to 
have  taken  intire  pofleffion  both  of  our  heads 
and  hearts.  But  I  will  not  debafe  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  the  day  by  engaging  in  political 
difputes.  It  is  my  duty  to  lay  before  you 
the  plain  precepts  of  the  Gofpel :  -f-  Love  the 
brotherhood :  fear  God:  honour  the  king. 

Now  the  fame  topic,  which  was  employed 
to  reclaim  the  Jews,  may  be  urged  to  us 
Chriftians  with  equal  force.  We  too  are  bre~ 
thren,  as  well  as  they :  J  heirs  of  God,  and 
joint  heirs  with  Chrifl  ;  §  begotten  again,  unta 
a  lively  hope  by  the  refurreffion  oj  Jefus  from 
the  dead. 

But,  befides  the  common  ties  which  unite 

'*  i  Cor.  x.  n.  f   r  Peter  ii.  17. 

%  Rom.  viii.  17.  §  i  Peter  i.  3. 

US, 
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us,  as  members  of  the  Chriflian  Church,  there 
is  ftill  a  clofer,  or  a  more  obvious,  connection 
among  thofe  who  are  members  of  the  fame 
civil  community ;  who  are  fellow  fubje6ts>  as 
well  as  fellow  cbriflians.     The  different  parts 
of  fuch  a  community,  however  feparated  by 
diftance  of  place,  or  difunited  by  competition 
of  interefts,  either  have,  or  ought  to  have,  one 
common  caufe.      For  the  life  of  the  whole  is 
fuftained  and  fupported  by  the  mutual  adion 
of  its  feveral  parts :    *The  eye  cannot  fay  unto 
the  handy  I  have  no  need  of  thee  5  nor  again, 
the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you.    If 
then,    inftead  of  difcharging  our  refpedive 
duties  in  fubfervience  to  the  common  good, 
we  fall  into  caufelefs  diviflons,  and  unjuft  re- 
fentments  j  if  we  are  even  led  on  to  repeated 
ads   either   of  oppreffion  or  rebellion;  we 
defeat  the  very  end  of  human  fociety.     The 
laws  of  every  civil  community  are  the  con 
ditions  of  peace  among  its  members.    When 
thofe  laws  are   broken>    to  any  confiderable 
degree,    men  relapfe  into  a  ftate  of  barba- 
rifm,  and  become  wolves  and  tygers  to  each 
other. 

*  ;  Cor.  xii.  21. 

Why 
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Why  then,  may  we  addrefs  the  leaders  of 
political  contention,  why  do  you  'wrong  to  your 
brethren  ?  why  do  you  forget  the  united  ob*- 
ligations  of  intereft,  of  duty,  of  natural  af^. 
feftion  and.  charity?  It  is  a  queftion  which 
Je/erves  a  ferious  anfwer.  But  it  is  a  queflion 
not  to  be  anfwered  by  contending  parties . 
Blinded  by  prejudice,  and  heated  by  paffion, 
they  fee  nothing  but  what  they  chufe  to  fee; 
and  rufli  on  haitily  to  the  point  in  view,  re* 
gardlefs,  or  fearlefs,  of  confluences.  Both 
fides  make  profeflion,  in  every  civil  contro- 
v^rfy,  of  regard  to  juftice  and  public  good  : 
both  are  too  often  drawn  afide  by  private  in-» 

tereft  or  private  refentment. The  leaders 

of  fadtion,  even  when  drefled  in  its  moft  fpe^ 
cious  colours,  have  ufually  much  to  anfwer 
for  :  though  many  times  their  deluded  fol~ 
lowers  may  be  objedls  of  pity  rather  than 
punifhment.  Even  they  who  are  engaged  ia 
the  beft  caufe,  and  muft  be  prefumed,  in  cha 
rity,  to  adt  with  the  beft  intentions,  can  fel- 
dom  preferve  themfelves  from  being  borne 
away  by  the  torrent,  perhaps  farther  than,  ia 
their  cooler  moments,  they  would  wifh  to 
have  gone. — Far  therefore  from  cenfunng 
with  feverity  the  conduct  of  others,  we  may 

all 
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all  of  us  do  well  to  liften  to  our  Saviour's  de 
termination, — *  He  that  is  without  Jin  among 
you,  lethimfirftcajiajlone. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  repofc 
and  fecurity  of  government  than  a  fpirit  of 
PARTY.  Divide  and  govern  was  a  maxim  fit 
only  for  Italian  politicians.  In  this  land  of 
freedom  it  will  ever  be  received  with  difdain. 
But,  if  we  difcard  the  principle,  the  prattice> 
I  fear,  of  fomenting  divilions,  is  at  all  times 
too  common  among  us  $  and  prevails  at  this 
time  perhaps  more  than  ever.  Yet  fure  it 
requires  no  great  fagacity,  to  difcern  the  in 
numerable  mifchiefs  which  this  dangerous 
fpirit  brings  along  with  it. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  difables  men  from 
judging,  with  any  tolerable  exadtnefs,  of 
public  meafures  and  public  characters.  Even 
the  ftrongeft  arguments  can  feldom  prevail 
agalnft  the  logic  of  the  paffions.  The  caufe 
in  which  we  are  engaged  we  know  to  be  right 
andjuft;  and  we  rejeft,  with  fcorn,  every 
attempt  that  is  made  to  open  our  eyes.  The 

*  John  viii.  7, 

< 

adverfc 
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adverfe  party  we  know  to  be  wrong.  Weknovr 
them  to  be  influenced  by  the  moft  corrupt 
motives,  and  wifh  them  to  meet  with  the 
moft  exemplary  punifhment.  The  fame  facts, 
the  fame  -characters,  wheri  transferred  from 
one  party  t6?the  other,  unaccountably  change 
their  complexion  and  their  nature ;  and  de- 
ferve,  as  it  rfiay'happen,  afcaffold  or  a  throne. 

- 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  fame  fpirit  of  p^rty 
which  blinds  the  underftanding,  corrupts. the 
heart.  Under  the  influence  of  this  powerful 
principle,  we  cherim,  without  perceiving  it, 
the  moft  malignant  paffions:  paffions  alto 
gether  inconfiftent  with  chriftian  piety  and 
chriflian  charity. — For  where  envying  and 
Jlrife  is>  there  is  confujlon  J  and  every  evil 
work. 

It  is  not  only  that  we  feel  and  propagate 
much  ufelefs  difquiet — The  fpirit  of  party, 
and  the  paffions  which  flow  from  it,  give 
rife  to  a  variety  of  inconveniencies  and  mif* 
chiefs  in  the  whole  courfe  of  our  conduct. 
They  break  in  very  frequently  on  the  joys 

f  James  iii.  j6. 

and 
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and  comforts  of  private  life  :  and  they  fel- 
dom  fail  to  carry  us  with  irrefiftible  force,  if 
we  have  but  as  much  power  as  will,  into 
tneafures  the  moft  inconfiftent  with  public 
fafety. 

In  private  life,  the  2eal  we  have  for  our 
caufe  will  not  fuffer  a  free  and  friendly  in- 
tercourfe  with  thofe  who  differ  from  us. 
Our  fociety  therefore  is  contracted  more  than 
it  ought  to  be;  opportunities  of  informa 
tion  are  often  loft;  prejudices  are  heightened, 
and  miftakes  confirmed.  But  too  often,  the 
bitternefs  of  party  interrupts  even  the  common- 
offices  of  civility  and  good  neighbourhood : 
and  the  very  motives  which  mould  have  en-* 
gaged  us  to  love  and  amity,  ferve  only  to> 
animate  us  againft  our  brethren,  and  provoke- 
a  ftronger  refentment.  Even  among  our 
friends  we  lofe  many  enjoyments,  and  wafte 
many  valuable  portions  of  time,  by  indulging 
too  far  thejpirif  ofpatriotifm.  For  that  time 
is  more  than  wafted,  which  is  fpent  in  railing 
at  our  countrymen  and  our  brethren* 

The  mifchiefs  in  public  life  are  ftill  more 
flagrant.     Zeal  for  a  party,  if  not  kept  under 

the 
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the  ftridteft  guard,  is  enough  to  eat  up  every 
feed  of  virtue,  every  fentiment  of  honour  and 
probity,  in  the  human  mind. — Would  to  God 
the  cafe  were  not  too  plain,  to  need  either il- 
luftration  or  example  ! 

Nor  is  it  the  leaft  evil,  arifing  from  our 
party  differences,  that  they  unavoidably  weak 
en  the  hands  of  government ;  and,  by  difa- 
bling  thofe,  who  alone  have  the  power  to 
protect  us,  expofe  us,  without  defence,  to 
our  foreign  or  domeftic  enemies  ;  fo  that  we 
cannot  better  exprefs  our  LOYALTY  to  our 
Prince,  than  by  labouring  to  unite  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  his  fubjefts. — Loyalty \  I  know, 
has,  by  many  among  us,  been  flruck  out  long 
lince  from  the  catalogue  of  virtues.  But 
furely  this  is  not  fo  clear  a  cafe,  as  thefe  wor 
thy  perfons  feem  to  apprehend.  The  words 
vffcripture  at  leaft  are  exprefs  and  plain.—- 
«  Honour  the  king — -f-  Let  every  foul  be  fub- 
je5t  —  £  Submit  yourf elves  to  every  ordinance 
of  man, — to  the  king*  asfupreme.  lam  fen- 
fible,  that  the  graces  of  a  chriftian  have  not, 
in  all  men's  eyes,  the  fame  dignity  and  fplcn* 

*  i  Pet.  ii.  17.  f  Rom.  xiii.  i. 

$  i  Pet.  ii.  if. 

dour 
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dour  with  mere  Pagan  virtue :  yet  let  not 
the  modefly  of  their  garb  bring  them  into 
contempt  among  us.  Attachment  and  fidelity 
to  thefupreme  authority  are  nothing  different 
from  attachment  to  the  public  intereft,  and 
fidelity  to  our  country.  For  without  fettled 
laws  there  can  be  no  confidence,  there  can 
be  no  peace,  among  mankind:  and  without 
government,  laws  would  be  impoffible.  On 
one  hand  variety  of  opinion,  on  the  other 
difcordant  intereils  and  paffions,  would  nei 
ther  fuffer  them  to  be  made,  nor  to  be  exe-* 
cuted.  Whoever  therefore  attacks  or  under-* 
mines  the  fupreme  authority,  makes  the  very 

foundations  of  public  happinefs. Nov? 

what  can  contribute  more  to  weaken  this 
authority,  than  divifions  among  ourfelves  ? 
What  would  our  worft  enemies  more  fer-* 
vently  wim,  than  to  fee  that  force,  at  th» 
fight  of  which  they  have  fo  often  trembled^ 
employed  not  upon  them,  but  upon  one  ano-* 
ther  ? — It  muft  needs  be  that  offences  come,  but 
woe  to  that  man,  by  'whom  the  offence  comet  h* 

The  laft  evil  I  mall  mention,  arifing  from 
the  fpirit  of  party,   is  IRRELIGION*     Here 
*  Mat*  xviii.  7. 

indeed 
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indeed  the  connection  is  not  quite  fo  evident. 
But  it  fliould  be  remembered,  that  true  reli 
gion  is  feated  in  the  heart :  and  that  the  very 
*  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity.  No 
thing  then  can  be  more  oppofi  te  to  the  fpirit 
of  chriftianity  than  party-zeal :  nor  can  any 
thing  have  a  more  fure  tendency  to  check  the 
growth  of  piety  and  devotion.  For  ^he  that 
loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  he  hathfeen^  how 
can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  notfeen  ? 

But  the  fame  fagacity  of  modern  inquirers, 
which  has  done  fo  much  to  emancipate  us 
from  fubjeclion  to  an  earthly  fovereign,  has 
gone  far  alfo  in  making  off  the  dominion  of 
God  himfelf.  His  Being  has  been  doubted  : 
his  Perfections  explained  away :  his  Provi 
dence  denied  :  his  threats  flighted  :  his  writ 
ten  law  expofed  to  contempt  and  ridicule. 
Such,  it  feems,  is  the  wifdom  of  this  dif- 
cerning  age  !  But  it  was  not  the  wifdom  of 
antiquity.  T'helr  law-givers,  their  philofo- 
phers,  their  patriots,  never  once  loft  fight 
of  the  connection  between  fociety  and  reli 
gion. — They  knew  the  infufficiency  of  tem- 

*  i  Tim.  i.  £.  f  i  John  iv.  20. 

|>oral 
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poral  fan&ions  for  inforcing  obedience  to 
law  :  they  knew  the  neccjjity  of  obedience, 
for  the  fupport  of  peace,  and  even  vt free 
dom.  They  were  not  milled  by  the  charm 
of  that  favourite  word,  to  think  fubjedion 
and  flavery  the  fame  thing.  —  From  thefe 
celebrated  ancients  men  of  the  greateft  name 
among  ourfclves,-  in  the  laft  two  centuries, 
feem  to  have  derived  their  principles  of  reli 
gious  policy.  It  was  re/erved  for  our  own 
times,  to  make  the  wonderful  difcovery,  that 
we  may  be  good  men  without  religion,  and 
good  citizens,  though  in  open  oppofition  to 
the  laws  of  our  country. 

In  every  age,  and  in  every  nation,  the  de 
pravity  of  our  nature  appears  in  innumerable 
forms,  more  or  lefs  deftruftive  to  the  happi- 
nefs    of   mankind :     and  the  whole  race  of 
men,  without  exception,  may  find  abundant 
caufe  for  humbling  themfelves  in  the  fight  of 
their  Maker.     But  the  ever-fhifting  fcenes 
of  human   life  exhibit  an  infinite  variety  of 
circumftances    and   characters :    and,    while 
we  all  wander  from  the  right  way,  we  wan 
der  differently ;  every  one,  almoft,  takes  a  road 
pf  his  own.  —  This  is  true  of  bodies  of  men 

G  as 
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as  well  as  individuals.  Each  nation,  in  any 
affignable  period,  will  be  found  to  differ 
from  its  neighbours  $  and  each  in  its  turn 
to  differ  from  itfel.f.  If  one  virtue  grows, 
another  decays ;  if  one  vice  is  reftrained, 
another  fpreads  and  flourifhes.  I  have  en 
deavoured  to  point  out  to  your  obfervation 
what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  principal  fea 
tures  of  our  national  character — Diff'enjiony 
Dijloyalty,  and  Irreligion.  Thefe  vices,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  are  naturally  com 
panions.  He  who  fears  God,  will  honour 
the  king :  and  he  who  is  fmcerely  attached 
to  either,  far  from  doing  'wrong  to  his  bre 
thren,  will  love  andferve  them')  will  labour 
to  unite  them  in  the  bonds  of  chriflian 
chanty. 

Yet  thefe  generous  efforts  meet  with  many 
(Jifcouragements.  Men  are  never  more  un 
willing  to  agree,  than  where  their  difagree- 
ment  is  moft  fatal :  and  it  is  very  obfervable, 
that  they,  who  have  DONE  their  neighbours 
wrong,  are  apt  to  perfift  moft  obftinately ;  and 
to  tbruft  away*  as  St.  Stephen  expreffes  it, 

*  A&s  vii.  27- 
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thofe,  who  labour  to  bring  about  a  reconci 
liation.  Very  remarkable  was  the  anfwer 
given,  in  the  words  following  my  text,  even 
to  the  meekeft  man  upon  earth,  when  he  at 
tempted  to  mediate  between  his  brethren, 
Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  a  judge  over  us  ? 
The  words  will  admit  of  a  very  obvious  ap 
plication.  But  I  forbear — It  is  our  part  to 
turn  our  eyes  upon  ourfehes ;  to  refledl  on 
our  own  fins,  whether  perfonal  or  national, 
with  fhame  and  concern  :  and  to  contribute 
what  we  can  to  a  general  reformation.  It 
may  be  little  perhaps  that  we  can  do,  in  the 
arduous  tafk  of  reforming  our  brethren  :  but 
let  us  be  careful  at  leaft,  that  we  add  nothing 
to  that  load  of  guilt,  which  we  are  unable 
to  remove.  And  let  us  particularly  guard 
againft  that  dangerous  Jpirit  of  party,  which 
is  produdive  of  fo  much  vice,  and  fo  much 
mifery.  To  many  men  indeed  one  {ingle 
caution  might  be  fufficient :  *  that  they  [iudy 
to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  their  own  bujinefs.  But 
to  thofe,  who  have  capacity  and  opportunity 
to  inquire  into  public  meafures,  much  more 
might  be  faid,  if  the  time  would  allow  it. 

*  i  Thef.  iv.  ii. 

G  a  Permit 
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Permit  me  only  to  obferve  in  two  words,  that, 
in  queftions  of  fuch  extreme  difficulty,  you 
can  neither  be  too  cautious  in  forming  your 
judgment,  nor  too  candid  to  thofe  who  judge 
differently.  Thefe  two  maxims,  if  fteadily 
purfued,  would  cut  off  almoft  every  occafion, 
in  private  life,  of  political  contention. — Let 
us  reflect  too,  a  little  more  than  fuits  with 
the  fafhion  of  the  age,  on  the  honour  and 
duty  we  owe  to  our  Sovereign  ;  nor  think  it 
a  paradox,  that  the  moft  perfect  obedience  is 
infeparably  connected  with  the  moft  perfect 
liberty, — Laftly,  let  the  love  we  bear  to  our 
brethren,  and  the  honour  we  have  for  our 
prince,  lead  us  up  by  degrees  to  the  love 
and  fear  of  God,  by  whom  *  kings  reign,  and 
princes  decree  jujlice*  Let  us  fteadily  refift 
the  inroads  of  Infidelity  and  Atheifm  :  which 
tear  up  by  the  roots  all  the  comforts  of  pri 
vate  life,  and  ftrike  at  the  very  being  of 
public  freedom.  If  you  doubt  the  truth  of 
this  affertion,  look  back  into  hiftory.  You 
will  there  fee,  in  a  variety  of  inflances,  that 
the  days  of  infidelity  have  been  days  of  ty 
ranny.  It  cannot  pofiibly  be  otherwife. 

*  Prov.  viii.  18. 

For 
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For  men,  who  have  caft  off  the  belief  of  an 
over-ruling  providence,  are  no  longer,  fit  to 
be  governed  like  freemen.  Laws  are  not 
ftrong  enough  to  reftrain  or  to  punifli  them  : 
they  can  only  be  ruled  with  the  rude  and 
heavy  hand  of  arbitrary  power. 

May  thofe  liberties,  on  which  we  fet  fo 
high  a  price,  be  preferved  inviolate  to  the 
lateft  generation  !  But  let  us  make  ourfelves 
worthy  of  fo  great  a  bleffing.  United  in  the 
bonds  of  love  and  charity,  in  dutiful  fub- 
jection  to  our  governors,  and  in  reverence 
and  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  we  may 
juftly  hope  for  the  protection  of  heaven. 
Under  that  protection  we  Jhall  dwell fafely*, 
and  foall  be  quiet  from  fear  of  evil.*  The 
Lord  Jhall  give  Jlrength  unto  his  people ;  the 
Lord  Jhall  give  bis  people  the  blejjing  of 
PEACE,  -f- 

*  Prov.  i.  33  f  Pfalm  xxix.  n. 
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On    CHURCH-AUTHORITY. 


HEB.  xiii.  7. 

Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and 
Jubmit  yourfelves  •,  for  they  'watch  for  your 
fouls. 

OBEDIENCE  and  authority  are  reci 
procal  terms.     A   right  in  another  to 
rule  over  us,  and  a  duty  in  us  to  Jubmit  our- 
felvesy  are  but  one  and  the  fame  thing  dif 
ferently  expreffed. 

It  has  never  been  doubted,  that  the  autho 
rity  of  which  the  Apoftle  here  fpeaks,  is 
Church-Authority.  This  indeed  fufficiently 
appears  from  the  reafon  affigned  for  our  fub- 

G  4  jeftion. 
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jeftion.  We  are  to  obey  our  governors, 
becaufe  they  watch  for  our  fouls  :  a  circum- 
fiance  which  clearly  points  out  Spiritual 
authority,  and  diftinguifhes  it  from  Civil. 

It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  in  fay 
ing  this  we  fay  but  little  :  and,  if  we  advance 
one  ftep  farther,  we  fhall  find  ourfelves  ex- 
pofed  to  a  variety  of  doubts  and  queftions, 
foine  of  confiderable  importance  $  which  the 
bare  words  of  Scripture  will  never  enable  us 
to  refolve.  Even  the  ableft  critics  have 
wafted  their  time  and  pains  in  this  unpro 
fitable  fearch  ;  a  fearch  where  neither  /kill 
in  languages,  nor  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
could  contribute  any  thing  to  their  fuccefs. 

It  is  in  this  inftance  as  in  many  others. 
Men  confult  Scripture  for  what  is  not  to  be 
found  in  it ;  an  accurate  defcription  of  their 
rights  and  duties  :  whereas  the  knowledge 
of  thefe  is  fuppofed,  not  taught,  by  the  fa- 
cred  writers.  There  was  a  time,  when  men 
were  under  the  fame  delufion  with  regard  to 
their  Civil  obligations  :  when  both  the  origin 
and  the  form  of  government,  the  extent  of 
authority  and  degree  of  fubjedtion,  were  de 
termined, 
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termined,  not  from  the  reafons  of  things,  or 
the  laws  of  particular  nations,  but  from  the 
precedents  and  precepts  contained  in  the 
Bible;  a  book  never  intended  for  fuch  pur- 
pofes,  and  indeed  much  injured  by  the  arti 
fice  and  violence  with  which  it  has  been: 
prefled  into  a  foreign  fervice. 

It  might  well  have  been  expedled,  that  the 
members  of  the  Englifh  Church  fhould  have 
feen  farther,  and  judged  better  :  becaufe  this 
Church,  even  from  its  foundation,  has  been 
carefully  inftrucSed  on  thefe  very  points  by 
fome  of  its  ableft  defenders.  But  fo  capri 
cious  is  the  public  tafte,  that  thefe  great 
writers  have  gradually  fallen  into  neglect : 
their  doftrines  are  now  in  a  manner  forgot 
ten  j  and  enthufiafts  and  feftaries  revive  the 
fame  follies,  and  defend  them  by  the  fame 
arguments,  which  were  once  effectually  over 
thrown.  —  It  may  not  therefore  be  improper 
for  us  to  refume  this  beaten  fubjecl:;  and  try 
if  we  can  explain,  on  rational  principles,  the 
nature  and  foundation  of  Church-Authority. 
The  Sacred  Writings,  fo  far  as  they  can  be 
pertinently  alleged,  will  be  found  to  confirm, 
not  to  oppofe,  the  dictates  cf  reafon. 

To 
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To  this  end,  let  us  begin  with  fixing  the 
general  idea  of  a  Church ;  by  which  I  un~ 
derftand  a  number  of  perfons  agreeing  to  unite 
in  public  affemblies  for  the  performance  of 
religious  duties,  —  Thefe  duties,  under  moft 
forms  of  religion,  will  comprehend  public 
inftruftion  and  public  ivorfoip. 

For  the  fake  of  fimplicity,  I  will  firft  fup- 
pofe  the  'whole  Church  to  confift  of  a  Jingle 
congregation  :  we  fhall  afterwards  fee,  what 
difference  may  arife,  when  many  congrega 
tions  become  parts  of  the  fame  fociety. 

\ 

Give  me  leave  to  fuppofe  farther,  that  the 

Civil  magistrate  no  way  concerns  himfelf  in 
thefe  religious  meetings :  we  fhall  afterwards 
fee  what  difference  may  arife,  when  he  affumes 
ihcjupremacy  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs. 

i.  We  begin  then  with  a  fmall  number  of 
men,  capable  of  meeting  conveniently  for  reli 
gious  purpofes  in  QKK,  Jingle  congregation  ,  the 
magiftrate  neither  requiring  nor  forbidding 
them  to  meet,  neither  directing  nor  reftrain- 
ing  them  when  they  are  come  together. 

And 
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And  here  the  firft  queftion  to  be  a;.ked  is, 
why  do  they  meet  at  all  ?  How  will  public 
affemblies  conduce  to  the  better  performance 
of  religious  duties  ? — -The  anfwer  is  obvious* 
By  meeting  together  in  a  public  affembly, 
men  are  led  to  perform  the  offices  of  Religion, 
more  conftantly,  more  properly,  and  more 
effectually.  More  conftantly  :  becaufe  there 
can  be  no  meetings  held  \V\\\\Q\L\.  flat ed  times 
of  meeting:  whereas  private  acls  of  Religion 
may  be  performed  at  any  time,  and  are  there 
fore  at  all  times  in  danger  of  neglect.  More 
-properly:  becaufe  each  man's  peculiar  follies 
will  be  checked,  and  his  peculiar  infirmities 
relieved,  by  the  united  wifdom  of  all.  And 
more  effectually :  becaufe  public  ads  of  Re 
ligion  will  both  make  a  ftronger  impreffion 
on  thofe  who  partake  in  them,  and  at  the 
fame  time  afford  a  teftimony  and  an  example 
to  other  men, 

But  nothing  of  all  this  can  be  carried  into 
execution,  if  each  particular  member  of  a 
religious  fociety  be  allowed  to  fpeak  and  to 
aft  in  it,  what,  when,  and  bow  he  pleafes. 
It  is  therefore  highly  expedient,  if  not  abfo-* 
lutely  neceflary,  that  the  offices  of  Religion 

fhould 
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fhould  be  committed  to  fome  certain  perfons, 
and  regulated  in  forne  certain  manner :  to 
what  perfons,  and  in  what  manner,  the  fo- 
ciety  itfelf  muft  j  udge,  or  muft  appoint  others 
to  judge  for  them* 

By  the  defignation  of  particular  perfons, 
many  advantages  are  obtained.  Firjl,  the 
offices  are  regularly  performed:  whereas,  with 
out  fuch  an  appointment,  they  would  often 
be  neglected  $  for  fuch  neglect  we  continu 
ally  experience  in  all  thofe  infiances  of  duty, 
to  which  no  one  man  is  peculiarly  obliged. 
Secondly,  they  are  performed  without  compe 
tition  or  confufion ;  unavoidable  confequencei 
of  unbounded  liberty.  thirdly,  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  performed  as  they 
ought  to  be.  This  at  leaft  muft  be  true  un 
der  every  form  of  Religion,  that  requires 
attention  and  ftudy  in  thofe  who  are  to  teach 
it.  For  every  man  in  fociety  is,  or  mould 
be,  employed  in  fome  ufeful  labour  or  pro- 
feffion ;  which  muft  engage  of  courfe  his 
time  and  his  thoughts,  and  divert  him  from 
every  other  purfuit.  Religion  then  itfelf 
muft  be  made  a  profeflion  $  or  no  man  will  be 
£t  leifure  to  learn  and  to  teach  it.  Whence 

it 
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it  follows,  that  each  iingle  congregation, 
vvhilft  unconnected  with  others,  maft  ap 
point  for  itfelf  minifters  of  Religion,  and 
Jupport  this  appointment  by  a  voluntary  main 
tenance.  For  no  man  will  give  his  time 
to  the  public,  unlefs  excited  by  public  re 
wards  :  no  man  can  give  his  whole  time, 
without  expofing  himfelf  to  want  and  ruin. 

Nor  are  the  perfons  only  to  be  appointed 
for  performance  of  religious  duties ;  but  the 
manner  alfo  is  to  be  prefcribed.  The  affem-r 
bly  may  not  unfrequently  be  deceived  in  their 
choice;  and  the  minifters,  if  fubjed:  to  no 
reftraint,  may  introduce  principles  and  prac 
tices  which  the  people  condemn.  Or  it  may 
happen,  than  one  minifter  flrall  purfue  a 
different  plan  from  another;  perhaps  a  con 
trary  plan  :  which  muft  evidently  tend  to 
confound  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  weaken 
the  impreffions  of  Religion.  If  the  difference 
be  not  in  form  only  but  in  do&rine,  the  cafe 
will  be  ftill  worfe.  For  nothing  is  fo  apt  to 
root  out  all  Religion,  both  from  men's  heads 
and  hearts,  as  religious  controverfy.  A  great 
part  of  mankind,  either  from  want  of  capacity 
or  opportunity,  are  governed  by  authority 

more 
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more  than  reafcn.  What  then  (hall  they  do, 
when  they  meet  with  oppofite  authorities  ?  Or, 
if  they  attempt  to  exercife  their  feeble  undcr- 
ftandings,  and  to  judge  for  themfelves ;  how 
muft  they  be  embarraffed  by  fpecious  and 
plaufible  arguments,  alleged  with  equal  con 
fidence  on  both  fides  ? — The  confequences 
are  evident.  Either  they  will  divide  into 
parties,  to  the  deftructioii  of  charity ;  or, 
unable  to  determine  among  different  preten^ 
ders  to  truth,  they  will  give  up  the  purfuit 
as  defperate,  and  furrender  themfelves  to 
univerfal  fcepticifm. 

Truth,  we  are  told,  can  never  fuffer  from 
a  free  inquiry  :  the  combat  perhaps  may  be 
iliarp ;  but  me  is  fure  to  conquer  in  the  end. 
Men  are  not  therefore  to  be  reft  rained  from 
profeffing  their  opinions,  or  from  fupporting 
them  either  by  their  pens  or  tongues.  —  All 
this  I  am  ready  to  allow  :  yet  ftill  it  may  be 
maintained,  that  religious  affemblies  mould  be 
carefully  guarded  from  fuch  conteils  :  con- 
tefts  that  defeat  the  main  end  for  which  thefe 
ailemblies  are  appointed,  and  train  up  men 
to  fophiftry  inftead  of  Religion. 

Here 
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Here  then  we  have  the  firft  fketch  of  what 
may  be  called  not  improperly  Church- Autho 
rity.    For  a  power  in  the  fociety  of  appoint 
ing  its  miniilers,  implies  an  exclujion  of  others 
from  the  miniilerial  office.     No  man  there- 
lore  can  undertake  this  office  without  fuch 
appointment,  or  oppofe  the  perfons  who  are 
appointed  lawfully  :  unlefs  he    will   fet  hia 
own   private  will  in   oppofition  to   the  will 
of  the   whole  fociety  j   by   doing  which    he 
renders   himfelf  incapable  of   continuing   a 
member.     To  declare  this  incapacity,  is  to 
excommunicate. — In  like  manner,  a  power  in 
the  fociety  of  preferring  the  forms  of  its 
public  offices,  implies  an  exclujion   of  every 
other  form.    No  minifter'therefore  can  depart 
in    any   refpedt  from  the  public  inftitution, 
much  lefs  aft  in  contradiction  to  it,  without 
ufurping  a  power  not  committed  to  him,  but 
refiding  in  the  body  by  whom  he  is  autho 
rized    and    employed.     If  he    does  this,  he 
violates  the  truft  repofed  in  him,  and  fo  ren 
ders  himfelf  unfit  to  be  trufted.     The  con- 
fequence  is,  deprivation  from  his  office,  and 
from  the  rewards  attending  it. 

It   is  not  however  neceflary,  indeed  it  is 

not 
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not  pofiible,  that  even  this  fmall  fociety 
fhould  all  agree  in  every  particular  determi 
nation.  The  fmaller  part  therefore  mufl 
acquiefce  in  the  judgment  of  the  greater;  or 
they  muft  form  themfelves  into  a  feparate 
congregation,— It  is  not  even  neceflary  for  all 
the  members  to  be  ajfembled;  whether  for 
making  their  regulations,  or  inforcing  them, 
Inftead  of  exerciiing  their  power  collectively, 
they  may  commit  it,  if  they  pleafe,  and  as 
much  as  they  pleafe,  to  reprefentatives :  nay, 
they  may  very  properly  commit  the  executive 
part  of  it  to  a  Jingle  perfon.  In  mort,  vari 
ous  forms  of  government  .may  be  affigned ; 
any  one  of  which  would  be  fufficient  for  the 
ends  propofed,  of  appointing  ministers,  of 
prefcribing  forms,  of  inforcing  obedience. 

2.  The  confideration  of  this  fimple  cafe  will 
lead  to  a  folution  of  fuch  as  are  more  com 
plex.  Let  us  go  on  then  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  religious  fociety,  as  fubiifting 
among  a  number  of  congregations  united  into 
one  body. 

And  here  again  the  main  queftion  will  be, 
to  what  purpofe  mould  they  unite  ?  How 

will 
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will  the  ends  of  religious  aflemblies  be  better 
obtained  by  an  aflbciation  among  many,  than 
if  each  aflembly  had  the  fole  and  feparate 
management  of  its  own  concerns  ? — I  anfwer, 
the  benefits  of  fociety  are  the  fame  in  this 
inftance  as  in  others.  That  is,  the  ends  pro- 
pofed  will  be  purfued  more  wifely  and  more 
uniformly  :  more  wifely,  by  the  advantage  of 
common  confultation  -,  mots  uniformly,  by 
the  concurrence  of  all  particular  aiTemblies 
in  the  refolutions  taken  by  the  whole  com 
munity. 

Thus,  for  inftance,  in  a  large  and  more 
comprehenfive  fociety,  it  will  be  lefs  difficult 
to  felect^  perfons  for  performing  the  offices 
of  Religion.  In  fingle  congregations  it  muft 
often  happen,  that  few  or  none  of  the  mem 
bers  are  competently  qualified  either  to  ferve 
thofe  offices  themfelves,  or  to  chufe  others. 
But,  in  a  number  of  congregations,  under 
different  circumftances,  and  diffufed  perhaps 
through  different  parts  of  an  extenfive  king 
dom,  we  may  both  expect  a  better  fupply  of 
candidates,  and  a  truer  judgment  of  their 
merits  For,  though  it  is  not  always  true, 
yet  it  is  generally  true,  even  in  popular  aflem 
blies, 
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t>lies,  that  the  weak  are  led  by  the  wife.— 
This  however  would  be  arguing  on  the  moft 
unfavourable  fuppofition.  For  there  is  no 
neceffity  that  the  Minifters  of  Religion  fhould 
be  appointed  by  the  people  ;  and  much  ex 
pedience  in  a  different  method  of  appoint 
ment.  Even  fingle  congregations,  if  they 
think  proper,  may  aft  by  reprefentation  ;  as 
I  before  took  notice  :  but  a  number  of  con 
gregations,  united  in  one  community,  cannot, 
without  the  higheft  inconvenience,  act  other- 
wife.  We  fee  in  civil  focieties,  even  of  the 
freeft  kind,  that,  however  the  people  may 
have  referved  to  themfelves  the  fupreme  le- 
giflative  authority,  yet  the  ordinary  admini- 
ftration  of  government  is  committed  either 
to  a  prince  or  a  fenate.  By  a  like  delegation 
of  power,  either  fingle  men,  or  fmall  bodies 
of  men,  may  and  muji  be  authorized  to  govern 
the  Church  :  to  them  muft  be  committed 
the  care  of  chufing  fit  perfons  for  difcharging 
the  offices  of  religion  ;  and  from  them  we 
may  reafonably  expect  a  much  wifer  and  fafer 
choice,  than  from  the  caprice  and  folly  of 
particular  congregation, 
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In  like  manner,  and  for  nearly  the 
reafofis,  more  {kill  may  be  expedled  from  & 
larger  fociety,  or  from  the  perfons  appointed 
to  govern  them,  in  prefcribing  the  rules  and 
forms  of  public  religion-  One  man  may 
fuggeft  what  another  overlooks  >  and  the 
community  may  profit,  in  making  its  refo- 
lutions,  both  from  the  variety  of  materials 
proposed  to  their  deliberation,  and  from  the 
variety  of  understandings  employed  about 
them. — 'Or,  if  the  conftitution  of  the  Church 
be  fo  framed,  as  to  intrufl  even  this  branch 
of  power  to  a  fmaller  number }  then  this 
number,  in  confequenee  of  a  peculiar  defig- 
nation,  may  well  be  expeded  to  apply  them* 
felves  to  the  bufinefs  more  carefully,  and 
more  fuccefsfully. 

Even  if  thefe  advantages  werelefs  than  they 
are,  there  would  not  want  fufficient  induce 
ment  for  the  union  of  a  number  of  religious- 
aflemblies  in  one  community.  For  it  is  of 
the  higheft  importance  to  the  interests  of 
religion,  that  it  fhould  be  confiftent  and  uni 
form  in  its  outward  appearance.  Without 
uniformity  public  inftitutions  can  never  obtain 
their  full  eiFedt.  It  is-eafy  indeed  for  philo- 

fophica! 
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fophical  men  to  feparate,  in  their  imagina 
tions,  mere  difference  of  opinion  from  every 
fort  of  ill  effeft  that  has  been  apprehended 
from  it.  But,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
human  affairs,  doubt  and  difcord  are  the  in 
evitable  confequences  of  diffenfion.  Either 
the  variety  of  religious  forms  {hakes  and  fub- 
verts  the  belief  of  all  religion ;  or  the  warmth 
of  oppofition,  whilft  it  kindles  men's  zeal, 
fuppreffes  and  flifles  every  other  virtue. 

On  thefe  principles  the  authority  of  a  re-* 
ligious  community,  both  over  the  minifters 
and  members  of  particular  congregations, 
may  be  fecurely  maintained  :  whether  refiding 
in  the  community  at  large,  or  delegated  to 
fome  certain  perfons. — Yet  flill  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  a  Church  thus  framed  cannot 
fupport  her  power  by  civil  fanttions ;  fhe 
can  only  take  away  what  fhe  herfelf  has 
given. 

And,  as  no  man  is  obliged  to  unite  with 
any  fmgle  congregation,  when  the  forms  of 
its  public  fervice  appear  to  him  unlawful  $ 
fo  every  particular  congregation  is  at  liberty 
to  remain  feparate,  if  unable  to  join  with 
H  3  any 
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any  larger  community,  on  fuch  terms  as  their 
confcience  allows.  Only,  in  both  cafes,  men 
fhould  be  careful,  not  to  break  the  unifor 
mity  of  public  religion,  nor  to  deprive  them- 
felves  of  the  benefit  of  religious  fociety,  on 
flight  or  fanciful  pretences.  Nothing  lefs 
than  the  moft  effential  interefts  of  religion 
and  virtue  will  juftify  fuch  a  feparation. 
But,  whenever  thefe  interefts  appear  to  re 
quire  it,  men  are,  becaufe  they  mujl  be, 
abfolutely  at  liberty ;  the  community  having 
no  kind  or  degree  of  power  over  thofe  who 
care  not  to  continue  members  of  it. 

3.  One  fubjedl  of  inquiry  ftill  remains-— 
the  alteration  that  may  be  produced  by  the 
intervention  of  the  magiftrate. — We  fee>  by 
the  hiftory  of  all  ages,  that  Religion,  in  the 
hands  of  felfim  and  factious  men,  is  a  very 
dangerous  inftrument.  It  therefore  greatly 
concerns  the  public  peace  and  fafety,  that  all 
Church- Authority  fhould  be  under  the  con* 
troul  of  the  civil  governor :  that  religious  aflem- 
blies,  as  well  as  others,  mould  be  fubjedt  to 
Jiis  infpeftion,  and  bound  by  fuch  rules  as 

(hall  fee  fit  to  impofe. 
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The  moft  effectual  method  of  obtaining 
this  fecurity  is,  to  veft  the  fupreme  power, 
Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical,  in  the  fame  perfon. 
The  church,  as  we  have  feen,  is  under  no 
tieceffity  of  acting  colkftiv'ely  -,  but  may  appoint 
at  difcretion,  either  fingle  men,  or  bodies  of 
j-nen,  to  frame  and  execute  its  laws.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  temporal  power, 
that  renders  it  unfit  to  be  united  with^>/r/- 
tual  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  mifchief 
and  danger  in  keeping  thefe  two  branches  of 
power  feparate  from  each  other.  Why  then 
may  not  the  magistrate  porTefs  both?  Why 
fhould  not  the  interefts  of  church  and  ftate 
(which  are  often  connected,  never  oppofite) 
be  watched  by  the  fame  eye,  and  guarded  by 
the  ftme  hand  ) 


There  arc  indeed  good  reafons  why  the 
Offices  of  religion  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered 
by  the  magiftrate  :  both  the  education  of  his 
youth,  and  the  attention  of  his  riper  years, 
have  been  employed  on  very  different  ob 
jects  •  and,  amidit  the  numberlefs  toils  and 
cares  of  government,  it  is  impoffible  he  fhould 
find  leifure  for  any  inferior  profeffion.  —  But, 
to  fuperintend  all  profeffions,  ari4  all  ranks 

H  3  of 
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of  men,  for  the  common  good,  is  itfelfapart 
of  his  office  :  and,  by  affuming  the  particular 
care  of  religion,  and  the  fupremacy  in  reli 
gious  matters,  he  is  enabled  to  promote  th$ 
interefts  both  of  church  and  ftate  in  the  moft 
effe&ual  manner. 

From  this  fupremacy  of  the  civil  magi-, 
ftrate  is  derived  the  prbvifion  of  a  legal  main^ 
tenance  for  the  Minifters  of  Religion.  This 
provifion  is  of  great  importance  both  to  then* 
and  the  public  :  as  we  may  eafily  judge  from 
the  wretched  and  precarious  condition  of  thofe 
who  want  it ;  a  condition  which  feldom  fails, 
to  produce  a  ilavifh  dependency,,  highly  un 
becoming  a  public  teacher,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  difqualifying  him  for  the  discharge  of 
his  office. 

And  will  not  the  fame  reafon  ferve  peculi 
arly  to  recommend  thofe  forms  of  government^ 
in  which  the  Clergy  as  well  as  the  Laity  are 
diftrihuted  into  different  ranks,  and  enabled 
to  fupport  thofe  ranks  in  a  becoming  man 
ner  \  that  both  the  lower  orders  may  avoid 
contempt,  and  the  higher  obtain  diftincHoq 
and  regard  ? — Were  all  the  ministers  of  reli 
gion 
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gion  placed  in  low  ftations  of  life,  it  is  cafy 
to  fee,  with  what  negledl  they  would  be 
Created,  and  with  what  prejudice  their  doc 
trine  would  be  received.  Poverty,  and  auk- 
wardnefs,  and  ignorance  of  what  is  called  the 
world,  are  difadvantages  for  which  the  higheft 
attainments  in  Learning  and  Virtue  could 
never  atone. 

'But  to  obtain  compleatly  the  benefits* 
propofed  from  this  union  of  civil  and  eccleli- 
aftical  authority,  all  the  members  of  the 
fame  commonwealth  fhould  be  members  alfo 
of  the  fame  Church;  variety  of  fe&s  having 
a  natural  tendency  both  to  weaken  the  influ 
ence  of  public  religion,  and  to  give  diftur- 
bance  to  public  peace.  Where  this  is  im~ 
practicable,,  not  the  beft,  but  the  largejl  fed:, 
will  naturally  demand  the  protection  of  the 
magiftrate  :  and  every  fedt,  whofe  principles 
j*re  not  evidently  inconliftent  with  good  go 
vernment,  will  juftly  call  for  toleration. 
Protection  is  due  to  the  firft,  tfyat  the 


*  See  thefe  benefits  deduced  at  large,  and  in  a  very- 
Superior    manner,    by   the    excellent  author  of   "  The 
c  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,"  particularly  in 
*.  II,  ch.  ii. 

II  4  tages 
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tages  arifing  from  the  magiftrate's  care  and 
favour  may  be  extended  as  wide  as  poffible : 
toleration  to  the  Lift,  becaufe  the  magiftratc 
is  equally  unqualified  and  uncommiffioned 
to  perfecute  for  confcience  fake. 

It  is  fcarce  needful  to  obferve,  that  thefe 
are  only  the  outlines  of  church  policy  j  to  be 
filled  up  in  different  ways,  fuited  to  the 
infinite  varieties  of  human  affairs.  —  But  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  obviate  an  objection, 
\vhich  may  feem  to  ftrike  at  the  very  founda 
tion  of  the  dodtrine  here  advanced.  It  will 
be  urged,  perhaps,  that  I  have  confidered  a 
church  as  an  inflitution  merely  human;  \\herz- 
as  the  Chrijlian  church  derives  its  authority 
from  God. — This  will  be  readily  admitted  : 
but  the  Divinity  of  its  origin  is  a  circum- 
ftance  of  no  moment  in  the  prefent  inquiry. 
For  there  is  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  prefume, 
that  the  Founders  of  our  holy  Religion  in~ 
tended  it  to  be  governed  by  any  rules,  or  on 
any  principles,  oppofite  to  thofe  which  Na 
ture  and  Reafon  prefcribe.  They  appointed, 
indeed,  miniflers,  and  offices  of  religion  :  it 
was  fcarce  poffible  for  any  religion  to  fubfiit 
without  them.  They  eftablifhed  a  form  of 

church- 
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church-government :  for  the  church  muft  be 
governed  infome  form,  or  there  could  be  no 
government.  But  their  directions  to  us  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  very  general.  Even  their 
example  muft  be  cautioufly  urged,  in  dif 
ferent  circumftances.  In  this  one  point  they 
are  clear  and  explicit,  that  authority  once 
(ftdbtijbe,d  mufc  be  obeyed. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
all  fuch  minifters  as  accept  a  public  mainte 
nance,  and   yet  refufe  to   fubmit  to  public 
authority,  are  guilty  of  injuftice  to  the  civil 
inagiftrate.     Either  they  ought  to  acknow 
ledge  his  power,  or  to  relinquish  his  favour  : 
they  can  have  no  claim  to  legal  advantages, 
without  obedience  to  law.     And  as  minifters, 
while  employed  by  public  authority,  are  not 
at  liberty  to  depart  from   eftablifhed  forms, 
or  to  affemble  feparate  congregations ;  fo  nei 
ther  are    the  people  at  liberty,  while  they 
remain  in  fociety,  to  defert  at   pleafure  their 
lawful  paftors,  and  flock  in  crowds  to  receive 
inftruction  from  thofe  who  have  no  authority 
to  give  it.     If  they  cannot  lawfully  comply 
with  the  terms  of  communion,  let  them  make 
an  open  feparation :  let  them  not  profefs  to 

coa- 
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continue  members  of  a  church,  which  they 
confcientioufly  difobey,  In  vain  do  men  unite 
in  civil  or  religious  communities,  if  each 
individual  is  to  retain  intire  liberty  of  judging 
and  ading  for  himfelf.  It  is  a  liberty  which 
defeats  every  poflible  good  effect  that  fucht 
union  might  produce;  by  fubilituting  the 
caprice  and  folly  of  every  difordered  imagi^ 
nation  to  the  uniform  obfervance  of  rules  and 
laws,  fettled  on  deliberated  advice,  and  in- 
forced  by  lawful  authority, 

We  need  not  look  far  for  examples  of  thefe 
Irregularities.  Unfortunately  the  parties  con 
cerned  are  moft  of  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
rational  conviction.  They  who  appeal  to 
their  fenfes,  inftead  of  their  underftandings, 
are  only  to  be  pitied,  not  confuted. 

There  is  however  one  clafs  of  men,  to  whom 
this  plea  for  companion  will  not  extend  ; 
thofe  I  mean,  who,  without  any  pretence  to 
Infpiration,  live  in  open  war  with  the  na» 
tional  church;  with  that  very  church,  of 
which  they  profefs  themfelves  minifters,  and 
whofe  'wages  they  continue  to  take,  though 
in  z&uzlfervice  againft  her.  Whether  this 

conduit 
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conduct  proceed  from  a  cliflike  to  all  eftablifh^ 
merits,  or  from  a  defire  of  eredting  a  new  one, 
on  the  ruins  of  that  which  fubfifts  at  prefent; 
in  either  cafe,  it  is  contrary  to  the  moft  evi* 
dent  principles  of  Juftice  and  Honour* 

Much  of  thefe  mifchiefs  proceeds  from  the 
want  of  rational  conceptions  concerning  God 
and  Religion.  A  Religion  founded  on  Rea- 
fon  willingly  fubmits  to  human  Authority 
in  all  points  not  ejfcntial  to  the  caufe  of  Piety 
and  Virtue.  But  Enthufiafm  and  Superftition 
^re  of  a  different  complexion.  Fond  of  every 
childifh  conceit,  they  fcruple  not  to  facrifice 
the  peace  of  nations  to  the  flighteft  toys  of  a 
diftempered  fancy.  To  fupport,  or  to  op- 
pofe,  ,an  unintelligible  dodrinej  to  retain, 
or  to  reject,  an  infignificant  ceremony;  is 
thought  by  many  an  object  of  fuch  infinite 
concern,  that  no  earthly  good  muft  ftand  in 
competition  with  it.  —  Not  fo  the  Founder 
of  our  holy  Religion ;  who  has  plainly  taught 
us  to  diftinguim  between  things  of  much 
and  of  little  importance.  Not  fo  the  beft 
Philofophy  j  which  has  drawn  the  real  objects 
of  controverfy  within  a  narrow  compafs.  Not 
fa  the  dictates  of  Common  Scnfe ;  which  will 

ever 
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ever  teach  us  to  accept  the  benefits  of  Society 
on  practicable  terms,  and  to  be  content  with 
much  lefs  than  perfection. — No  human  in- 
ftitutiori  is  free  from  faults :  none  therefore 
is  fecure  from  the  attacks  of  a  willing  adver- 
fary.  But  the  very  worft  Eftabliihment  that 
ever  exifted,  is  better  than,  what  thefe  men 
feem  to  covet,  a  ftatc  of  Anarchy  and 
fufion. 
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On  the  fame  Subjeft. 


i    PETER  ii.    13* 

Submit  yourfelws  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for 
the  Lord's  fake. 

THE  occafion  of  thefe  words,  as  appears 
from  the  following  verfes,  was  the 
reludtance  with  which  the  Jewim  Converts 
fubmitted  to  the  Roman  Government;  arif- 
ing  moft  probably  from  the  wrong  concep 
tions  they  had  entertained  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chrift.  It  was  neceflary,  on  many  accounts, 
to  correct  thefe  falfe  notions ;  which  had  an 
evident  tendency  to  difgrace  a  new  religion, 
obftrudt  its  fuccefs  in  the  world.  The 

Apoflle, 
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Apoftle,  therefore^  exhorts  his  followers  to 
fubmit  themfelvesy^r  the  Lord's  fake  ^  from 
the  regard  they  owed  to  Jefus,  the  author  of 
their  faith,  and  the  zeal  they  ought  to  have 
for  its  propagation* 

But,  though  the  words  were  Written  with 
this  particular  view,  the  precept  itfelf  is  ge-> 
neral.  It  fuits  all  times,  and  all  places.  For 
fubjection  to  authority  is  the  invariable  duty 
of  a  Chriftian.  Had  the  Apoflles  been  filent, 
it  would  flill  have  been  a  duty.  The  example 
and  the  precepts  of  our  bleffed  Lord  will  not 
fuffer  us  to  entertain  a  doubt  upon  this  head. 

Nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  confine  the 
words  of  the  Apoftle  to  that  one  branch  of  au 
thority  which  gave  occafion  to  them.  We  arc 
to  fubmit  to  every  ordinance  of  man  ;  eccle- 
fiaftical,  as  well  as  civil.  The  reafon  is  the 
fame  in  all.  We  cannot  better  exprefs  our 
duty  to  God,  than  by  fubmiffion  to  the  ordi* 
nances  of  man. 

It  is  true  indeed,  we  muft  judge  for  our- 
.felves,  to  what  perjbns  we  are  bound  to  fub* 
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Ihit.  It  was  neither  reafonable,  nor  poffible, 
for  a  Cbriftian  church  to  receive  its  laws  and 
ordinances  from  a  Heathen  emperor.  He 
might  be,  as  he  was,  the  head  of  the  national 
religion :  but  he  had  no  right  to  prefcribe 
to  thofe,  who  feparated  themfelves  from  it* 
Thefe  laft  were  to  be  fubje<ft  to  him  in  civil 
affairs  only:  in  matters  of  religion  they  had 
other  guides,  to  whofe  authority  they  were 
bound  to  fubmit. 

Yet  even  thefe  guides,  \vhen  fupernatural 
direction  was  withdrawn,  were  ordained  of 
men.  And  when,  in  procefs  of  time,  civil 
and  ecclefiaftical  power  came  to  be  united  iix 
the  fame  Supreme  Magiftrate  j  to  that  Magi 
ftrate,  and  to  all  that  had  authority  undef 
him,  it  became  the  duty  of  chriflians  tofub* 
mit  themfehes. 

In  this  cafe,  as  in  many  others,  Revelatiof* 
only  inforces  the  principles  of  reafon.  For 
the  benefits  of  fociety  cannot  be  obtained, 
unlefs  each  perfon  fubmit  his  private  opinion 
to  public  authority :  and  we  know  therefore 
with  certainty,  that  the  fame  God,  who  made 
as  focial  beings,  wills  us  to  difcharge  this  moft 

eflentiai 
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ellential  duty  of  fociety.  If  this  be  evident 
in  regard  to  civil  authority,  it  will  hold 
equally  good  of  ecclefiaftical.  Religion  can-* 
not  fubfift  in  the  world  without  public  infti- 
tutions  of  religion  ;  nor  thefe  without  public 
authority.  Not  only  times  and  places  muft 
be  appointed,  but  perfons  alfo  are  to  be 
feledted,  and  forms  prefcribed,  for  public 
teaching  and  public  worfhip.  So  that  Church- 
Authority,  if  extending  no  farther  than  this* 
is  founded  on  principles  of  nature  and  reafon, 
as  well  as  confirmed  by  revelation.  But  the 
particular  manner  in  which  this  authority  is 
to  be  conftituted ;  whether  it  is  to  be  veiled 
in  fmgle  men,  or  in  bodies  of  men,  or  in 
general  affemblies  :  thefe  are  points  left  to 
human  prudence;  and  liable,  amidft  the 
changes  of  human  affairs,  to  perpetual  varia 
tion.  In  all  ordinary  cafes,  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  churchman,  as  well  as  of  a  citizen,  to  fub- 
mit  quietly  to  the  powers  that  be:  not  to 
iudulge  himfelf  in  a  fruitlefs,  perhaps  hurt 
ful  inquiry,  how  they  might  have  been  more 
wifely  conftituted.  Defects  in  the  conftitu- 
tion,  whether  in  church  or  ftate,  will  not 
juftify  difobedience.  We  can  then  only  be 
releafed  from  fubjection,  when  we  fee  and 

feel,.. 
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ftel,  that  the  abufe  of  authority  deftroys  the 
very  end  for  which.it  was  given.  Till  this 
extreme  cafe  happen,  both  minifters  and  peo 
ple,  in  either  fociety,  will  find  their  refpeo 
tive  duties  very  plainly  marked  out. 

I.  It  fhould  never  be  forgotten  by  mini 
fters,  that  they  are  fubjeft  to  higher  authority. 
They  are  to  execute  law,  not  to  make  it. 
They  are  to  embrace  every  occafion  of  doing 
good,  within  the  limits  prefcribed  them : 
without  thofe  limits  they  can  do  no  good. 
For  no  accidental  advantage  can  ftand  in 
competition  with  the  main  end  of  all  go 
vernment,  the  fupport  and  eftablifhment  of 
fettled  rules'. 

The  truth  of  this  in  civil  affairs  few  men 
will  difpute.  Even  they  will  be  glad  to  pre- 
ferve  the  appearance  of  law,  who  break 
through  the  iubftance  of  it  without  remorfe. 
But  the  minifters  of  religion  have  often  been 
lefs  fcrupulous :  either  as  fuppofing  them- 
felves  vefted  with  an  authority  above  law; 
or  limited  in  their  obedience  to  human  law 
by  the  dictates  of  religion  ;  or,  what  is  worft 
of  all,  infpired  by  heaven  to  trample  both 
law  and  reason  under  their  feet. 

I  i.  The 
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I.  The   clergy,  it  has    been  faid   (and  it 
has  been  faid   by  Proteftants   as  well  as  Ca 
tholics)    derive  their   commiffion  not    from 
man  but  God  ;  to  whofe  immutable  decrees 
all   human  power   muft  bend.     It  has  been 
faid  by  men  who  profefs  thp  greateil  abhor 
rence  of  Popery,  that  the  church  is  indepen 
dent  on  the/?tf<te;   I  might  have   faid,   fupe*» 
rior  to  it.     Nay,  if  we  liften  to  fome,  who  - 
have  called  thernfelves  minifters   of  the  re 
formed  religion,  we  fhall  find  their  preten- 
lions  fcarce  lefs  arrogant,  than  thofe  of  Rome 
itfelf.     Princes,  it  feems,    and   fenates,  are 
employed  in  meaner  offices,    and  ought   to 
receive  laws  from  them,  not  to   prefcribe  ! 
This    miftake,  whether  popifh  or  proteftant, 
has  been  both   frequent  and  fatal  ;  and  has 
brought  infinite  difcredit  on  the  caufe  of  reli 
gion.     It  mould  have  been  confidered,  that, 
in  every  proper  fenfe  of  the  words,  the  mini 
fters  of  the   ftate,    as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
church,  receive  their  commiffion  from  God. 
It   is   doubtlefs  agreeable   to  his  will,    that 
civil,  as  well  as   religious  offices  fliould   be 
properly   difcharged ;    and     it   is     evidently 
importable,  they  fhould  be  difcharged  as  they 
ought,  if  not  directed  by  authority.     But  in 

both 
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both  cafes  equally,  the  perfons  who  pre- 
fcribe,  as  well  as  thofe  who  execute  the  laws, 
are  of  human  appointment.  Whatever  au 
thority  is  employed  in  the  fervice  of  reli 
gion,  whether  fubordinate  or  fupreme,  may 
without  any  prefumption  be  referred  to  God ; 
from  whom  all  juft  power  is  derived.  But 
the  actual  exercife  of  it  by  particular  men  is 
founded  only  on  confent;  and,  whatever  part 
of  it  is  delegated  to  inferior  minifters,  is 
conveyed  to  them  by  the  act  of  their  fuperiors, 
and  Conveyed  only  in  fuch  form  and  manner 
as  the  law  has  appointed.  If  they  go  one 
ftep  therefore  beyond  this,  they  act  without 
any  authority  at  all,  either  from  God  or 
man. 

2.  Nor  is  there  more  weight  in  the  fecond 
pretence  alleged,  viz.  that  the  obedience 
we  owe  to  human  governors  may,  and  muft 
be,  limited  by  the  dictates  of  religion.  For, 
if  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  execute  the  truft 
repofed  in  us,  we  are  furely  at  liberty  to  lay 
it  down :  and  it  is  a  crime,  not  a  duty,  to 
perfift  in  an  employment,  which  we  find 
ourfelves  unable  to  difcharge,  without  break- 

I  2  ing 
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ing  through  the  moft  folemn  engagements^ 

and  trampling  on  the  rights  of  fociety. 

3.  In  anfwer  to  the'Jaft  plea  alleged,  I 
Jjiave  only  to  lament  the  infirmity  of  human 
nature.  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  apply  to  men's 
reafon,  when  they  are  governed  by  fomething 
ftronger  than  reafon.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  influence  of  enthufiafm  has  ever  been 
fatal  to  aH  regular  governments. 

It  is  the  duty  then  of  minifters  *  in  an 
eftablijhed  church,  to  conform  ftriftly  to  the 
rules  prefcribed  them.  It  is  their  duty  in 
our  own  church  to  conform  to  her  liturgy 
and  articles :  both  of  which  are  prefcribed, 
by  unquestionable  authority.  Her  liturgy  is 
to  us  the  rule  of  public  worfhip ;  her  articles, 
with  her  catechifm,  the  rule  of  public  in- 
ilrucSion. 

I  begin  with  the  liturgy ;  in  which  doubt- 
lefs  there  are  fome  things  to  be  found,  capa 
ble  of  amendment ;  -though,  upon  the  whole, 
we  may  think  it  very  lawful,  both  to  ufe  it, 

*  It  is  equally  their  duty  in  a  tolerated  ohm z\\>  when  they 
have  once  engaged  therfifclves, 

and 
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and  to  fubfcribe  to  it.  Certainly  we  are  to 
wfe  no  other :  we  can  neither  add  nor  take 
away,  without  difobedience  to  authority.. 
The  faults  imputed  to  our  public  fervice  are 
fome  of  them  indeed  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to 
admit  of  no  alteration.  In  thefe  inftances  we 
muft  renounce  our  faith,  before  we  can  con- 
fent  to  reform  our  woriliip ;  to  reform  it,  I 
mean,  in  the  only  way  which  can  flop  the 
complaints  of  its  adverfaries.  As  for  other 
objections,  they  are  many  of  them  fanciful 
and  fooliih ;  moft  of  them  againft  things  of 
little  coniequence  to  the  main  ends  of  Chrif- 
tian  worjfhip.  The  few  faults  that  defcrve 
any  degree  of  attention,  are  compenfated  by 
great  virtues  :  and  the  general  tendency  of 
our  prayers  and  praifes  is  to  infpire  our  hearts 
with  piety  to  God,  and  charity  to  man.  If 
you  allow  all  this  Jo  be  £rue,  and  yet  cannot 
in  confcience  fubmit  to  the  forms  prefcribed, 
you  are  evidently  difqualified  for  the  office  of 
a  minifter  ^  and  that  not  only  in  the  Englifo 
church,  but  in  #// churches.  For  no  fault- 
lefs  church  ever  fublifted  fmce  the  days  of 
the  Apoftles ;  and  no  fuch  church  ever  wil} 
till  the  confummation  of  all  things f 

I  3  But, 
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But,  if  you  ftiould  maintain,  that  the  li 
turgy  of  our  church  is  wholly  undeferving 
of  the  character  here  given  it :  if  you  think 
it  irreligious  and  unchriftian,  and  likely  to 
defeat,  rather  than  promote,  the  ends  it  was 
defigned  to  ferve ;  on  thefe  principles,  I  will 
not  deny  that  you  may  continue  a  minifter : 
but  not  furely  in  the  church  you  condemn  -y  it 
can  never  be  a  fair  and  an  honourable  part  to 
remain  in  a  fociety,  and  mare  the  benefits  of 
it,  without  obedience  to  its  governors.  All 
that  can  be  done,  in  fuch  circumftances,  is 
to  feparate  yourfelf  altogether ;  and  exercife 
your  function,  if  you  are  allowed  to  exercife 
it,  in  fome  better  and  more  Chriftian  church » 

Nor  are  we  more  at  liberty  in  our  public 
inftructions  to  fet  up  private  opinion  in  oppo- 
fition  to  authority :  though  we  have  here 
indeed  a  larger  field,  and  more  is  trufted  to 
our  own  discretion.  For  I  conceive  we  are 
not  obliged,  in  our  difeourfes  from  the  pul 
pit,  either  to  explain  or  defend  every  particu 
lar  doctrine  fet  forth  in  the  articles  of  religion: 
and,  it  feems,  we  are  allowed,  not  required, 
to  read  the  homilies  of  the  church,  inftead 
pf  our  own  private  compositions  :  efpecially 

as 
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as  thofe  homilies  are  recommended  to  us  with 
a  peculiar  reference  to  the  times  -in  which" 
they  were  written.  But  we  are  far  from  be 
ing  at  liberty  to  fay  all  we  pleafe.  Ever/ 
word  that  comes  from  our1  mouths  in  oppo- 
lition  to  the  eftablifhed  faith,  is  a  violation 
of  the  mofl  folerrin  engagements,  and  an  a£t 
pf  difobedieivce  to  lawful  authority. 

Here  again  it  will  be  urged  by  fome  per- 
fons,  "  We  are  to  obey  God  rather  than  man. 
<'  A  Chriftiari  minifter  is  to  preach  the  Gof- 
*'  pel  of  Cbrift,  not  to  inculcate  the  dodtrines 
<c  of  a  national  church ;  and  it  is  his  duty  alfo 
f  *  to  preach  the  'whole  Gofpel ;  not  to  confine 
ff  himfelf  to  fuch  parts  of  it,  as  he  finds  to 
"  confift  with  human  creeds  and  articles/' 
But  how,  I  afk,  did  it  become  his  duty  ?  He 
was  once  at  liberty  to  chufe  for  himfelf,  whe 
ther  he  would  preach  any  part  of  the  Gofpel: 
what  is  it,  that  now  binds  him  to  preach  the 
whole  of  it  ?  Certainly  they  who  made  him  a 
preacher  impofed  no  fuch  obligation.  They 
neither  required,  nor  authorifed  him  to  preach 
any  other  do6lrine  than  is  agreeable  to  the 
inftitutions  of  the  eftablifhed  church. 

I  4  Should 
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Should  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  dodrfncs 
of  a  national  church  are  notorioufly  falfe  and 
impious ;  fhould  they  appear  deftrudtive  to 
the  caufe  of  religion  and  virtue  :  it  will  then 
indeed  be  the  duty  of  a  minifter,  as  of  every 
other  man,  to  fet  himfelf  in  oppofition  to 
fuch  do&rines.  But  he  muft  firil  ceafe  to  be 
a  minifter  j  I  mean,  in  that  fociety  where 
fuch  corruptions  prevail.  He  cannot  in  ho 
nour  accept  employments  and  rewards  from 
the  fame  church,  which  he  is  determine^ 
to  oppofe.  If  he  will  aft  either  confiftently 
or  honeftly,  he  muft  refign  his  office,  or  obey 
his  fuperiors,. 

I  am  far  from  wifhing  to  difcourage  the 
clergy  of  the  eftablifhed  church  from  think 
ing  for  themfelves,  or  from  fpeaking  what 
they  think :  not  even  from  writing*  where 
the  importance  of  the  occafion  may  feem  to 
demand  it,  and  where  no  weightier  reafon 
forbids  it.  I  fay  nothing  againft  the  right 
of  private  judgment:  againft  freedom  of 
thought,  or  freedom  of  fpeech.  I  only  con 
tend  that  men  ought  not  to  attack  the  church 
from  thofe  very  pulpits,  in  which  they  were 
placed  for  her  defence:  and  lefs  than  this 

can 
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tan  never  be  admitted,  without  leaving  ChriA- 
tian  congregations  to  the  caprice  of  every 
fingle  man,  and  expofing  them  to  perpetual 
doubt  and  difcord,  without  all  hope  of 
relief. 

Are  thefe  principles  unfavourable  to  li 
berty  ?  To  legal  liberty  they  certainly  are 
not:  to  anarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and  tyranny 
on  the  other,  they  ftand  in  profeffed  oppo- 
fition.  To  live  without  government,  belongs 
only  to  favages :  to  be  governed  by  will, 
is  the  condition  of  (laves.  The  freefi  of  men 
are  thole  who  live  by  fettled  rules,  under 
the  influence  of  authority  prudently  confti- 
tuted,  and  temperately  ufed.  The  national 
church  claims  not  more  than  this :  and  I  am 
much  miftaken,  if  even  our  diflenting  con 
gregations,  they  who  profefs  to  reject  all 
human  ordinances,  will  ever  be  content  with 
lefs. 

II.  The  fame  principles  from  which  we 
have  deduced  the  obligations  of  miniiters, 
will  equally  ferve  to  eftablifli  the  duties  of 
the  people  ;  their  duty  whilft  they  continue 

members 
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members  of  a  national  church,  and  the  caufea 
which  will  juftify  a  reparation  from  it. 

i.  Whilft  they  continue  members,  they 
are  to  be  conftant  in  their  attendance  or* 
thofe  religious  ordinances,  which  the  laws 
of  their  country  have  provided  for  them; 
and  to  attend  them  with  ferioufnefs  and  de 
votion.  They  are  not  obliged  to  fubmit 
implicitly  to  the  inftruftions  of  their  teachers; 
for  human  teachers  may  err.  But  they  arc 
to  hear  attentively,  and  to  weigh  impartially* 
and  to  fuffer  the  arguments  and  exhortations, 
which  are  offered  them,  in  the  caufe  of  piety 
and  virtue,  to  make  a  deep  and  a  lafting  im-. 
prelTion. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more 
repugnant  to  the  very  nature  and  end  of  a 
Chriflian  church,  than  to  invade  the  pro 
vince  of  regular  minifters,  and  to  intrude 
uncalled  into  the  facred  offices  of  religion. 
The  legal  defignation  of  particular  perfons 
to  thefe  offices  cannot  but  mean,/  if  it  means 
any  thing,  that  all  who  are  not  appointed  are 
excluded.  For  the  liberty  of  praying  and 
preaching,  according  to  the  impulfe  of  each 

man's 
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man's  private  fancy,  is  the  very  evil,  and 
furely  it  is  an  evil,  which  Church-Authority 
was  defigned  to  cure. 

2.  But  it  may  be,  you  will  fay,  as  it  was 
formerly,  that  the  national  church  is  impi 
ous  and  idolatrous.  And  are  Chriftians  to 
afiift  at  the  rights  of  Paganifm  ?  are  Pro- 
teftants  to  join  in  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs,  in 
the  worfliip  of  images,  in  a  blind  fubjection 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Pope  ?  Nothing,  I 
hope,  has  been  faid ;  nothing,  I  am  fure,  was 
meant,  which  can  warrant  this  conclufion* 
When  thefe  extreme  cafes  happen,  we  are 
to  obey  the  Evangelical  precept,  Come  out 
of  her >  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of 
her  Jim,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  p /agues. 
Rev.  xviii.  4. 

But  where  no  fuch  pretence  can  be  alleged 
with  any  fhadow  of  reafon ;  where  nothing 
is  pradtifed  difhonourable  to  God,  and  no 
thing  is  taught  injurious  to  man;  nothing 
which  can  make  us  bad  parents,  bad  friends, 
bad  citizens :  I  muft  have  leave  to  doubt 
whether  fmaller  improprieties,  or  even  un 
important  miftakes,  will  juflify  a  reparation. 

Reli- 
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Religious  divifions  have  produced  much  mif- 
chief  in  the  world,  and  are  likely  to  produce 
much  more.  But  fubmiffion  to  an  eftabliflh- 
ment,  where  the  eflential  parts  of  religion 
are  fecured,  can  produce  none  at  all  ;  or  none 
but  what  is  infinitely  outweighed  by  the  be 
neficial  confequences  of  public  order,  ar*d 
public  peace, 


Every  man  is  fenfible,  in  his  temporal 
cerns,  how  neceflary  it  is  for  him  to  fubmit  to 
the  opinion  of  others.  The  laws  perhaps  arc 
neither  made  nor  adminifiered  according  to 
his  private  opinion  ;  yet  he  chufes  to  abide 
by  them,  rather  than  to  want  their  pro 
tection.  Where  now  is  the  difference  in  our 
fpiritual  affairs  ?  It  has  been  faid,  *'  that  we 
«  are  to  worfhip  God  in  the  beft  manner  we 
<c  can  ;  and  that  every  individual,  in  deterr 
"  mining  for  himfelf,  mufl  take  private  con- 
**  fcience  for  his  guide/'  Had  this  maxim 
been  applied  only  to  private  and  perfonal 
religion,  no  man  would  have  queftioned  the 
truth  of  it.  But  to  focial  religion  it  is  alto 
gether  inapplicable.  If  numbers  are  to  join 
£n  the  fame  form  of  worfliip,  few,  if  any  of 
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tliem,  can  worihip  God  according  to  theif 
own  ideas  of  perfection.  They  who  contend 
moft  warmly  for  religious  liberty,  one  would 
think,  of  all  men  mould  be  moft  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  unavoidable  varieties  of  hu 
man  opinion  :  and,  fo  long  as  opinions  differ, 
it  will  be  impoffible  for  e^ery  man,  or  even 
for  any  man  in  every  inftance,  to  follow  his 
own.  All  we  can  do,  is  to  join  in  commu 
nion  with  thofe  who  differ  from  us  leaft; 
and  to  make  it  poffible,  by  mutual  concef- 
fions,  to  unite  in  the  fame  religious  offices : 
which  very  conceffions  are  fo  many  devia 
tions  from  what  each  party  takes  to  be  beft. 
It  cannot  then  be  a  reafon  for  diffenting  from 
a  national  church,  that  many  things,  as  ap 
pears  to  us,  may  be  changed  for  the  better : 
fince  this  reafon  will  extend  much  too  far, 
and  banifh  us  at  once  from  all  the  churches 
in  the  world. 

Yet  even  this,  pretence  is  more  fpecious 
than  the  original  ground  of  diffent  from  the 
ceremonies  and  the  difcipline  of  the  Englifh 
church;  a  ground,  as  it  feems,  not  yet  re- 
linq-uifhed  by  diflenters,  though  perhaps  not 
very  confiftently  maintained.  It  has  long 

been 
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been  held  among  them,  that  fcripture  only 
is  the  rule  and  the  teft  of  all  religious  ordi 
nances  ;  and  that  human  authority  is  to  be 
altogether  excluded.  Their  anceftors,  I  be 
lieve,  would  have  been  net  a  little  embarraf- 
fed  with  their  own  maxim,  if  they  had  not 
pofleffed  a  fingular  talent  of  feeing  every  thing 
in  fcripture,  which  they  had  a  mind  to  fee. 
Almoft  every  feel:  could  find  there  its  own 
peculiar  form  of  church-government :  and 
while  they  inforced  only  their  own  imagina 
tions,  they  believed  themfelves  to  be  execut 
ing  the  decrees  of  heaven.  But  the  prefent 
race  of  men,  who  diffent  from  us,  will 
hardly  maintain  that  the  rules  they  obferve, 
whether  in  the  choice  of  minifters,  or  the 
difcharge  of  minifterial  duties,  are  prefcribed 
to  them  by  divine  authority.  Why  then  do 
they  reject  human  ?  why  rather  do  they  ad 
mit  it  in  one  form,  and  reject  it  in  another  ? 
Their  minifters  are  fubject,  and  they  muft 
be  fubjed:,  to  the  particular  congregations, 
by  whom  they  are  employed ;  perhaps  to  an 
affociation  of  feveral.  Why  not  to  the  com 
munity  at  large  ?  why  not  to  that  fovereign 
authority  which  is  intrufted  with  the  com 
mon 
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jfnon  concerns  of  the  whole  nation  ? — It  will 
readily  be  allowed,  that,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chrift,  Chrift  himfelf  is  the  fole  lawgiver,, 
and  the  fole  judge.     But  what  connexion  is 
there    between    the    invifible    kingdom    of 
Chrift,  and  the  outward  form  of  a  national 
church  ?  The  laws  of  His  kingdom  are  no 
other  than    the  conditions   he  himfelf  has 
prefcribed  of  pardon  and  falvation.     No  hu 
man  power  can  repeal  or  change  them  :    no 
human  wifdom  can  apply  and  inforce  them. 
But  the  laws  of  the  national  church  are  quite 
of  another  kind :  rules  of  expedience  only, 
prefcribed  by  our  governors,  for  the  public 
adminiftration  of    the    offices    of    religion. 
They  who  fubmit  to  thefe  rules  with  a  good 
confcience,  and  they  who  feparate  themfelves 
for  confcience-fake,  may  equally  be  mem 
bers  of  Chrift's  Spiritual  kingdom,  and  heirs 
of  eternal  happinefs.     It  is  only  maintained 
here,  that  they  who  depart  from  rules  for  no 
other  reafon  than  becaufe  they  are  prefcribed 
by  authority,  a&  on  a  principle  inconfiftent 
with  the  very  being  of  fociety,  either  eccle- 
fiaftical  or  civil. 

May 
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May  we  all  of  us  be  careful  to  difcharge 
our  refpe&ive  duties,  to  the  honour  of  God, 
the  increafe  of  true  religion,  and  the  falva- 
tion  of  our  own  foukj  and  may  we  never 
want  the  affiftance  of  God's  holy  fpirit  to 
ftrengthen  and  fupport  our  weak  endea 


vours  1 
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On  the  DIFFICULTIES  which  attend 
the  STUDY  of  RELIGION. 

T  S  A  I  A  H    xlv.    15. 

Verily  thou  art  a  God  that  hideft  thyfeff,  tbou 
God  of  Ifrael  the  Saviour* 

NOTHING  is  more  precarious  than  the 
ways  in  which  men  ufually  judge  con 
cerning  the  fitnefe  of  divine  difpenfations  : 
and  there  cannot  be  a  more  remarkable  in- 
ftanceof  this  rafh  judgment,  than  an  opinion, 
which  we  hear  delivered  every  day,  that  reli 
gion  muft  of  necejjity  be  fomething  plain  and 
eafy. — If  we  would  condefcend  to  take  notice 
gf  obvious  fads,  inftead  of  amufing  our- 

K  felves 
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felves  with  deductions  of  argument,  we 
fhould  foon  fee  that  religious  truths,  even  of 
the  mofl  important  kind,  are  very  frequently 
wrapped  up  in  obfcurity  •  we  mould  fee  that 
the  Lord  -of  the  Univerfe  does  not  obtrude 
himfelf  upon  our  view,  but  experts,  that  we 
fhould  trace  out  his  being  and  perfections- 
by  flow,  and  cautious,  and  patient  fteps  ,  that 
fiis  moral  perfections,  in  particular,  are  en 
vironed  with  difficulties,  the  ways  of  his 
frovi&nce,  to  us,  inexplicable,  and  the  pro- 
ipefts  of  futurity,  to  far  the  greater  part  of 
mankind,  dim  and  uncertain.  •  Right eoujhefs 
indeed  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  bis 
throne:  but  clouds  and  darknefs  are  round 
about  him.* 

If  this  be,  as  it  feems  to  be,  plain  matter 
of  faft,  all  reafonings  to  the  contrary  muft 
be  deceitful.  And,  to  prove  it  facft,  I  appeal 
"to  the  experience  of  all  ages.  Not  only  Hea- 
-*&»,' 'but  Chriftian,  philofophers  have  loft 
thernfelves  in  endlefs  mazes  of  error,  while 
'engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  the  moft  fublime 
truths.  How  much  lefs  can  the  bulk  of 

*  Pfalm  xcvii.  2. 
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mankind  pretend  to  arrive  at  cle^r  and  certain 
conclufions  ;  ignorant  as  they  are  in  the  prin 
ciples  of  reafon,  and  unpradtifed  in  the  ufe 
of  it  ? 

i.  But  this  method  of  appealing  to  fa£t 
is  not  acceptable  to  the  pride  of  philofophy. 
Religion,  we  are  told,  was  defigned  for  alL 
It  is  every  man's  concern  to  know  his  God: 
and  therefore  no  man,  even  the  molt  ignorant 
'and  favage,  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  him. 
The  great  laws  of  nature  cannot  but  be  ob 
vious  to  all  mankind :  for  all  are  bound  to 
objerve  them,  at  their  peril.  Nor  could  the 
rewards  of  futurity  be  properly  diftributed, 
or  the  punifliment  juftly  inflicted,  without 
giving  timely  notice  to  the  parties  con 
cerned,  that  they  may  clearly  underftand, 
before  they  adt,  the  conferences  of  their  own 
actions. 

This  may  be,  for  I  will  not  difpute  it, 
human  wifdom.  But  it  is  not  divine  ivifdom. 
God  has  not  been  pleafed  to  give  this  clear  and 
full  knowledge  to  the  fons  of  men.  Some 
few  perhaps,  who  lived  in  the  moft  en 
lightened  ages  of  the  world,  may  have  attained 
K  2  to 
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to  it  by  the  ufe  of  their  reafon.  Many  more 
have  received  it  from  the  authority  of  tradi 
tion  ;  or  have  been  led  to  it  by  the  influence  of 
eftablifhed  laws :  and  all,  we  will  fay,  who 
bear  the  name  of  Cbrifti&ns%  have  derived  this 
moft  important  acquifition  from  the  Gofpel 
of  their  Lord  and  Saviour. — But  how  flight, 
how  uncertain,  how  mixed  with  error,  is  all 
that  knowledge  of  which  we  make  our  boaft  ? 
and  how  large  a  portion  among  the  inhabi 
tants  of  this  globe  ftill  remain  in  darknefs, 
and  in  thefoadow  of  death  ?  *  Search  among 
the  wandering  tribes  of  America ;  or  fearch, 
if  you  pleafe,  thofe  fruitful  feminaries,  which 
fupply  us  annually  with  men,  to  do  the  work 
of  horfes  and  oxen :  and  try,  if  you  c«n  col- 
left,  in  all  thofe  vaft  regions,  that  plain, 
that  eafy  fyftem  of  religion,  defigned  for 
the  ufe  of  all 'mankind.  Is  it  tbtir  fault,  that 
the  ways  of  heaven,  the  wifdom  and  the  good- 
nefs  of  a  gracious  Creator,  are  in  a  great  de 
gree  hid  from  their  eyes  ?  Or  ftiall  we  pre- 
fume  to  fay>  that,  with  God,  as  well  as  man, 
their  features  and  their  complexions  deprive 
thefe  unhappy  beings  of  the  common  rights 

*   Luke  !•  79, 

of 
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of  humanity  ?  We  will  rot  fay  it.  We  dare 
not  think  it. — We  have  only  to  fay,  that,  if 
they  who  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  /aw,  they  are  a  law 
unto  themfelves  :*  and,  as  is  plainly  implied 
in  our  Saviour's  words,  that  to  whom  little  is 
given,  of  him  Jh all  little  be  required.  -\ 

2.  But  what,  you  will  reply,  is  all  this 
to  Chrijlians  ?  to  thofe,  who  fee  by  a  clear 
and  ftrong  light  the  difpenfations  of  God  to 
mankind  ?  We  are  not  as  thofe  which  have  no 
hope.  J  The  Uay-fpring  jrom  on  high  hath 
•vifitcd  us :  the  fpirit  of  GodJhaH  lead  us  intQ 
all  truth.  § 

To  this  delulive  dream  of  human  folly, 
founded  only  on  miftaken  interpretations  of 
Scripture  ;  I  anfwer  in  one  word,  Open  your 
Bibles.  Take  the  firft  page,  that  occurs  in 
either  Teftament,  and  tell  me  without  dif- 
guife ;  is  there  nothing  in  it  too  hard  for  your 
underftanding  ?  If  you  find  all  before  you 
char  and  eajy,  you  may  thank  God  for  giving 
you  a  privilege,  which  he  has  denied  to  many 

*  Rom.  ii»  14;  f   Luke  xii.  48. 

J   i  Thef.  iv.  13.  S  Luke  i.  78. 

K  3  thoufands 
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thoufands  of  fincere  believers. But  they 

who  confefs  their  ignorance,  and  who  (I  pre- 
fume  to  £iy)  are  the  better,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part,  can  only  have  recourfe  to  that 
favourite  maxim,  That  at  lead  all  neceffary 
things  are  plain :  a  maxim,  it  may  be  faid, 
which  has  been  uniformly  maintained  by  all 
Proteftant  churches :  a  maxim  expreffly  af- 
ferted  by  the  church  of  England:  a  maxim 
which  is  the  very  ground  and  balis  of  our 
reformation  from  Popery. 

Now  to  the  words  of  this  maxim  I  have 
nothing  to  objed: :  nor  to  ihejenje  in  which 
it  was  long  underftood,  whether  by  commu 
nities  or  private  perfons,  in  their  contefls 
with  the  church  of  Rome.  Scripture,  they 
fay,  and  we  heartily  join  with  them  in  fay-, 
ing,  is  of  if/elf  {ufRcicnt  to  our  falvation.  We 
want  no  infallible  interpreter.  We  have  no 
reverence  for  the  impure  fountain  of  human 
tradition.  He  who  reads  his  Bible,  and  en 
deavours  to  underfland  it  5  and  not  to  under- 
ftand  it  only,  but  to  live  according  to  it,  is 
in  a  fafe  way  to  eternal  happinefs, 
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But  from  this  true  principle  a  moil  falfe 
and  dangerous  conclufion  has  often  been 
drawn  :  I  mean,  that  it  is  matter  of  indifc 
Jerence  to  one  who  believes  the  Gofpel, 
whether  he  underftand  much  or  little.  Be- 
caufe  neither  the  meaneft  capacity,  nor  the 
mofk  unfavourable  fituatfon  of  life,  will  fhut 
men  out  entirely  from  the  benefits  of  the 
Gofpel,  it  is  inftantly  concluded,  that  tf// of 
us  are  at  liberty,  whatever  abilities  or  oppor 
tunities  we  poffefs,  to  forbear  the  more  dif 
ficult  parts  of  Chriftian  knowledge :  they 
are  matter,  it  feems,  of  curlofity,  not  of  duty  ! 
. — This>  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  a  moft  fatal 
deception.  I  will  therefore  examine  the 
matter  fomewhat  more  particularly.  It  is 
fuppofed,  if  I  miftake  not,  by  the  perfons 
of  whom  I  fpeak,  that  the  dodrines  of  Chrif- 
tianity  are  to  be  thrown  into  two  clqffes,  the 
one  neceflary,  the  other  unneceffary  ;  that  doo 
trines  of  thcjir/l  clafs  are  fo  plainly  taught 
in  Scripture,  that  no  fincere  Chriftian  can 
poffibly  miftake  them :  whereas  doctrines  of 
the  fecund  clafs,  jiot  being  of  equal  impor 
tance,  are  often  left  expofed  to  doubts  and 
difficulties,  which,  without  attention  and 
penetration,  are  not  to  be  removed  .'—Now 

this 
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this  diftin&ion,  on  which  fo  much  ftrefs  is 
laid,  I  maintain  to  be  altogether  chimerical : 
as  being  evidently  grounded  on  this  abfurd 
fuppofition,  that  the  fame  parts  of  Scripture 
muft  be  eafy,  or  difficult,  to  every  reader, 
Whereas  fome  things  are  eafy  to  one  perfon, 
fotne  to  another :  to  one,  more  is  intelligible, 
to  another  lefs :  and  hardly  any  thing  is  plain 
to  alL  By  what  rule  then  mall  the  feparation 
be  made  ?  It  is  our  bufmefs  to  underfland 
the  whole  word  of  God,  as  well  as  we  can : 
not  to  pick  and  chufe,  what  we  will  ftudy, 
and  what  we  will  forbear.  Some  parts,  it 
is  true,  may  be  more  important  than  others 
(of  which  however  we  are  very  fallible  judges) 
but  nothing  contained  in  the  New  Teftament 
is  infignificant  to  any  man;  and  I  am  not  fure, 
that  any  one  point  is  neceffary  to  all  men. 

Were  there  any  real  foundation  for  fuch 
a  diftindtion,  we  might  long  fmce  have  ex- 
pe&ed  to  fee  an  exafb  catalogue  of  thefe  plain 
and  neceffary  dodtrines.  But  no  fuch  cata 
logue  has  yet  been  produced,  or  is  like  to  be 
produced  hereafter.  Some  indeed  have  con 
ceived,  that  all  neceffary  points  are  com 
prehended  in  the  Apoftles  Creed.  But  is  there 

not 
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not  rather  more  in  that  Creed,  than  is  level  to 
the  capacity  of  every  Chriftian  ?  Is  there  not 
lefs  than  may  juftly  be  demanded  from  perfons 
of  improved  abilities,  and  of  leifure  and  op 
portunity  for  the  ftudy  of  religion  ? — Others 
again,  fenfible  of  this  objedion,  have  reduced 
the  neceffary  articles  to  one — That  Jefus  Chriji 
'was  a  true  Prophet.     But  what  now,  if  he, 
who  admits  the  authority  of  Cbriji,  mould 
equally    admit   the   authority   of  Mahomet  ? 
What,  if  he  mould  miftake,  or  deny,  every 
dodtrine  of  Chriftianity  ?  What,  if  he  ihould 
reject  thofe  facred  books,  either  as  interpo 
lated  or  fpurious,  which  alone  are   able  to 
make  him  wife  unto  falvation.     The  bare  a& 
of  believing  in  Jefus  has   the  appearance  at 
leaft  Qtinfignificance,  rather  than  neceffity,  un- 
lefs  we  receive  his  inftrudlions,  and  be  obedi 
ent  to  his  laws.     Surely  we  may  affirm  with 
out  hefitation,  that  fuck  faith  mall  profit  us 
nothing.     But  how  much  farther  we  are  to 
go ;    what    doctrines   are    of  necejjity  to  be 
believed ;  "what  may  be   overlooked  by   us, 
without  barm   or  danger:    are  queftions   to 
which  no  general anfwer  can  poffibly  be  given. 
I  have  only  to  repeat,  that  we  are  to  do  what 
we  can.     The  more  we  ftudy,  the  better  we 

under- 
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understand,  the  fcriptures;  the  more  delight, 
the  more  profit,  we  mall  receive  from  them. 
• — After  all  our  endeavours,  we  can  but  hope 
to  attain  to  a  very  obfcure  and  imperfect  view 
of  the  wifdom  of  God  in  the  redemption  of 
mankind.  So  long  as  we  continue  in  this 
life,  divine  things  are  to  be  apprehended  by 
faith,  not  by  Jight.  We  only  difcern  them 
through  a  glafs  darkly  ;  and  mail  not  be  ad 
mitted  to  a  full  participation  of  them,  till  we 
pafs  from  a  ftate  of  trial  to  a  ftate  of  glory. 

3.  But,  in  making  this  conclufion,  we 
ihall  be  Hopped  perhaps  by  another  of  thofc 
foolifh  diflinctions,  which  either  the  pride, 
or  the  indolence,  of  our  nature  is  perpetually 
fuggefiing  to  us  :  the  diftiriftion,  I  mean, 
between  fpeculaiive  doctrines  and  practical. 
It  is  readily  allowed  us,  that  matters  of  pure 
jpeculation  are  involved  in  doubt  and  diffi 
culty  :  but,  in  matters  si  practice,  every  thing 
is  fuppofed  to  be  plain  and  open. — As  if  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gofpel  had  been  meant 
only  for  our  armifement  j  and  had  never  been 
intended  either  for  the  improvement  of  our 
minds,  or  the  direction  of  our  conduct!  As 
if  it  were  poiiible  to  extract  from  the  Bible, 

or 
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or  indeed  from  any  other  book,  a  fyftem  of 
morals  9  which  is  not  built  and  founded  oa 
true  principles  of  fkihfopty /  on  what  arc 
called  foeculative  opinions  concerning  God 
and  ourfelves ! — Thefe  are  wild  and  ground- 
lefs  conceits.  Every  part,  without  excep 
tion,  of  the  Chriftian  revelation  was  defigned 
for  our  improvement  in  piety  and  virtue. 
Empty  and  barren  fpeculations  have  no  place 
at  all  in  thofe  divine  books. 

4.  But  you  mean  perhaps  to  diflinguifh 
between  dottrines  and  laws.  You  mean  to 
aflert,  that  the  difficulties  of  religion  are 
confined  to  the  doftrinal  part  only;  while 
the  precepts  are  delivered  with  a  plainnefs 
and  perfpicuity,  fitted  to  the  ufes,  and  level 
to  the  capacities,  of  all  mankind. 

If  this  were  admitted,  it  might  feem  a  lit 
tle  unfortunate,  that  revelation  fhould  be 
plain  on  thofe  fubjedts  only,  where  it  is  leaft 
wanted.  The  moral  nature^  which  God  has 
given  to  all  men,  and  their  daily  experience  of 
the  good  or  ill  effects  of  human  actions,  can 
feldom  be  fuppofed  to  leave  them  quite  igno- 
jrant  of  the  rules  of  their  duty.  If  they  have 

not 
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not  rcafbn  for  their  guide,  yet  they  are  not 
left  without  a  faithful  monitor,  which,  in 
many  inftdnces,  fupplies  the  place  of  reafon. 
But  they  have  no  inftindt  in  their  nature, 
which  points  out  to  them  the  doclrine  of 
Jafoation  through  Chrljl:  and  yet  this  doctrine  is 
delivered  to  them  in  the  mofl  dark  and  myf- 
terious  terms.  Whilft  the  Jaws  of  God  are, 
in  forne  degree  at  leaft,  marked  out,  by  na 
ture,  as  well  as  revelation  j  the  fanffilons  of 
thofe  laws,  to  which  nature  cannot  condudt 
us,  appear  to  have  a  cloud  purpojcly  thrown 
over  them,  in  the  very  book  which  profejfes 
to  reveal  them. 

But  is  it  true,  after  all,  that  even  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  Gofpel  are  free  from  every 
degree  of  difficulty  and  obfcurity  ?  I  doubt 
not :  I  fear,  this  cannot  he  aflerted,  without 
great  want  of  charity  to  fome  of  the  earliefl 
and  brighteft  ornaments  of  the  Chriftian 
church.  Even  in  the  pureft  ages  of  anti 
quity,  many  of  our  Saviour's  own  dilcourfes 
were  totally  perverted  and  mifunderftood  : 
and  Popifh  morality  had  almoft  obtained  its 
full  growth  and  maturity,  whilit  Po^fh  faith 
was  only  juil  ftruggling  for  birth.  We  can 
not 
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not  fufpedt  tinsfincerity  of  thofe  good  men, 
who  were  ever  ready  to  fuffer  r.nd  to  die  for 
the  religion  they  profeffed.  We  cannot  fuf- 
ped:  the  capacity  of  many  among  them  ;  who 
appear  to  have  been  equal  in  learning  to 
the  firft  men  of  their  time.  We  are  there 
fore  unavoidably  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
paffages  of  fcripture,  which  they  unfortu 
nately  mifapprehended,  were  (at  leaft  in  thofe 
times)  hard  to  be  underjlood :  and  if  they  are 
eaiier  to  us,  it  is  perhaps  reafon,  not  revela 
tion,  which  has  ferved  to  explain  them. 

To  fum  up  all  in  few  words,  it  was  plainly 
not  Intended  by  the  Author  of  our  beings  to 
give  us  clear,  or  full,  or  certain,  information 
on  the  fubjecT:  of  religion.  He  has  defignedly 
thrown  a  veil  over  his  own  works,  both  of 
nature  and  grace.  Without  the  help  of  ap 
plication  and  ftudy,  we  mall  underftand  nei 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other ;  even  with  thofe 
helps,  we  fliall  underftand  them  very  imper- 
fedtly;  and,  in  what  we  do  underftand,  we 
(hall  never  arrive  at  certainty  :  never,  I  mean, 
till  we  are  placed  in  another,  and  a  higher, 
fcene  of  things.  There,  and  there  only,  fhall 
our  doubts  be  fully  cleared;  and  we  Jhall 

know 
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know  God  even  as  alfo  we  are  known.*  In 
this  life  moft  afiuredly  we  have  no  fuch 
knowledge  to  expedl.  It  has  pleafed  God, 
for  wife  and  good  purpofes  no  doubt,  to 
reveal  himfelf  to  us  in  fart  -f-  only*  What 
thofe  purpofes  were,  I  prefume  not  to  fay* 
What  conduct  we  are  to  purfue,  may  more 
iafely  be  prefcribed.  It  is  our  duty  to  im 
prove  every  difpenfation  of  providence  to  our 
advancement  in  piety  and  virtue.  If  we  do 
this,  we  are  lure  to  comply  with  the  bene 
volent  intentions  of  our  Creator.  The  dif 
ficulties,  to  which  we  are  expofed  in  the 
purfuit  of  religious  knowlege,  will  have  pro- 
duccdfome  part  at  leaft  of  the  good  intended 
by  them,  if  they  make  us  better  men  and 
better  Chriftians. 

And  furely  thefe  very  difficulties  afford 
admirable  leflbns  of  humility  and  charity  to 
every  rank  and  order  of  men  :  and  to  thofe, 
who,  by  their  profeffion,  ought  to  be  teachers 
of  religion,  a  moft  powerful  excitement  to 
ihejludy  of  it. 

*  i  Cor.  xiii.  12; 
•f  Ibid.  ver.  $. 

j.  When 
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1.  When  we  reflect  as  we  ought   on  the 
obfcurity    and    imperfection  of    all   human 
wifdom,  we  fhall  be  led   to  think  humbly  of 
ourfelves.     It  is  not  for  us,  who  fee  fo  little, 
either  to  aflert  confidently,    or   to   contend 
obftinately.      Confcious  of  our  own  weak- 
nefs,  we  fhould  be  ever  open  to  information 
and  conviction  :  ever  willing  to  improve  our* 
felves  in    true   wifdom,  without    regarding, 
by  what  hand  it  is  offered.     And, 

If  we  thus  readily  furrender  our  own  opi-* 
nions  even  to  human  teachers  -,  much  more 
ihall  we  give  up  bur  whole  hearts  and  minds 
to  the  information,  which  is  tendered  us  in 
the  word  of  God.  When  once  we  are  con 
vinced  of  its  divine  authority,  we  fhall  fub» 
mit  to  it  without  referve.  Inftead  of  wrefting 
and  torturing  it,  as  is  often  done,  to  make 
it  fuit  with  our  own  preconceived  notions;  we 
fhall  correft  thofe  notions  by  the  furer  and 
more  authentic  information,  which  we  re 
ceive  from  fcripture,  and  never  think  our~ 
felves  too  wife  to  be  taught  of  God. 

2.  The   fame   fenfe  of    difficulty   which 
makes   us  humble,  will  make  us  charitable 

too 
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too.  While  we  labour  to  reform  our  own 
notions,  we  fliall  not  be  forward  to  condemn 
others  for  the  miftakes  we  think  we  fee  in 
their  fy items  of  religion.  All  of  us  'are 
liable  to  miftakes :  and  God  only  knows, 
'where  the  fault  lies ;  or  whether  indeed  there 
beany  fault  either  in  us  or  them.  They  who 
fee  and  feel  their  own  weaknefs,  will  readily 
give  the  fame  indulgence  to  others,  which 
they  hope  to  find  for  themfelves.  Thus 
much  may  be  collected  from  the  obfcurity 
of  our  religious  knowledge,  for  the  benefit 
of  every  Chriftian.  But, 

3.  To  thofe  who  profefs  themfelves  teachers 
of  religion,  fomething  more  remains  to  be 
faid.  Religion,  we  fee,  is  difficult :  but 
ftill  it  is  important.  It  is  our  duty  therefore, 
and  our  intereft,  tofearcb  the  fcriptitres  daily, 
that  we  may  come  to  they//// knowledge  of 
all  that  God  has  feen  fit  to  reveal  to  us.  The 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  precluded  from 
this  fek\rch  by  the  very  condition  of  their 
being.  It  is  our's  to  lay  open  the  fources  of 
heavenly  inftru&ion,  and  diftribute  them  pure 
and  unmixed  to  the  reft  of  the  world.  Nei 
ther  indolence  nor  ambition  will  afford  us 

any 
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any  reafonable  pretence  for  neglecting  this 
great  duty.  The  education  which  has  been 
given  us,  the  opportunities  we  enjoy,  the 
facred  truft  we  have  taken  upon  us,  lay  us 
under  the  cleareft  an,d  ftrongeft  obligations, 
of  applying  ourfelves  diligently  and  impar 
tially  to  the  ftudy  of  divine  truth.  —  Think 
it  not  then  enough  to  go  through  the  com 
mon  offices  of  the  church,  with  propriety 
and  decency  :  but  devote  yourfelves  as  much 
as  poffible,  turn  your  whole  thoughts  and 
care,  to  the  ftudy  of  Chriftianity.  You  will 
find  employment  enough  for  years  of  ftudy; 
you  will  live  and  die,  confcious  of  your  own 
ignorance:  but  you  will  die  with  this  com 
fortable  reflection,  that  you  have  done  your 
duty. 


p  i  s- 


DISCOURSE    IX. 


On  SALVATION  through  FAITH  in 
CHRIST. 


EPH.  ii.  8,  former  Part. 
For  by  grace  arc  ye  fayed  through  faith— . 

IT  is  the  fafhion  of  the  age,  in  which  we 
live,  ~  to  treat  this  Scripture-dodtrine  with 
fcorn  and  contempt.  Men  of  fine  parts, 
improved  by  converfation  with  the  world,  can 
perceive,  it  feems,  at  firft  glimpfe,  without 
the  fatigue  of  a  painful  inquiry,,  that  there 
is  no  merit  in  believing,  no  danger  in  dijbe* 
lieving. — I  am  not  addreffing  myfelf  to  thefe 
enlightened  fpirits  :  but,  I  truft,  to  plain^ 
fober  men  ;  who  are  ever  willing  to  liften  to 
reafon,  and  to  follow  wherever  flic  leads. 

Reafon 
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Reafon  furely  will  tell  us,  that,  when  it 
has  pleafed  God  to  reveal  himfelf  to  us^  by 
the  mouth  of  his  Son,  it  cannot  be  fafe,  or 
even  decent,  to  fhut  our  ears  againft  the  hea 
venly  voice,  and  turn  our  back  on  this  divine. 
Inftruftor ! 

But   we  (hall  be  told,    perhaps,    that  no 
fuch  inftrudtion  has  ever  been  given :  or,  if 
it  have,  that   it  contains  nothing  new ;  no 
thing,  but   what  wife  and  difcerning   men 
could  eafily  have  difcovered  for   themfelves. 
Whatever  is  more  than  this  ought  to  be  inv 
puted,  it  feems,  to  bigotry  and  fuperftition. 
Either   the   books  which  contain  fuch  doc 
trines  are  not  genuine  :  or  the  paffages,  from 
which  they  are  taken,  have  been  interpolated  ; 
or  they  are  wrong  tranflated  ;  or  perhaps  only 
mifmterpreted,  or  mifapplied.     By  fomc  or 
other  of  thefe  artifices  every  peculiar  dodtrine 
of  Chriftianity  is  eafily  evaded  :  and  it  may 
feem  of  little  importance,  to  admit,  or  reject, 
a  religion,    which    is  fuppofed    to    contain 
nothing,  but  what  we  know  already. 

But  neither  is  the  fuppofitlon  true,  nor  the 
conclujhn  juftly  drawn.     It  is  not  true,  that 

L  2  our 
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our  religion  contains  nothing  new.  The 
Bible  is  a  treafure  of  knowledge  to  every 
attentive  and  impartial  reader.  It  -is  weakly 
argued,  that,  becaufe  the  doftrines  of  religion 
are  conformable  to  reafon,  therefore  reafon 
alone  is  a  full  and  fufficient  guide.  The 
experience  of  ages  has  long  fince  detected  the 
fallacy  of  this  argument^— — -Let  us  fee  then 
how  this  fubjedt  will  appear,  when  feen  in 
a  jufter  point  of  view. 

It  may,  I  prefume,  be  true,  that  God  has 
Tevealed  his  paft  and  future  difpenfations  to 
wards  man  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  It 
mujl  be  true,  that,-  if  he  has  fpoken  to  us 
at  all9  he  requires  us  to  attend  to  what  he 
fays.  It  muji  be  true,  that  he  fays  nothing 
trifling,  nothing  fuperfluous ;  nothing,  in 
fhort,  but  what,  in  fome  way  or  other,  it 

concerns   us  to  know. Are  we  quite  fure 

then,  that  we  ad  like  wife  men,  when  we 
Fejeft  the  dodtrine  propofed  to  us,  without 
inquiry?  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  with^ 
out  zferious,  and  careful  inquiry  ? — Again, 

If  we  admit  the  exiftence  of  a  revelation 
fr6m   God,  it  may  be  true,  that  the  tooks* 

which 
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which  contain  it,  require  to  be  ftudied  with 
care.  It  may  be  true,  that  our  ftrft  care 
ihould  be  employed,  in  guarding  againft  the 
influence  of.  our  prejudices  and  paffions.  It 
mujl  be  true,  that  the  word  of  God  is  neither 
to  be  accommodated  to  our  preconceived  opinions 
(thofe  very  opinions  perhaps,  which  it  was 
meant  to  reform)  nor  confined  within  the 
fphere  of  natural  knowledge,  which  it  was 
defigoed  to  extend  and  enlarge. 

Thcfc,  we  will  allow,  are  or\y  poffibiltttes. 
But  it  is  the  part  of  prudence,  to  guard  even 
againft  poffible  evils.  How  then  fhall  we  be 
juftified,  either  in  neglecting  the  Scriptures, 
or  in  abujmg  them  ?  either  in  flighting  and 
overlooking  the  instructions  contained  in  them, 
or  in  eluding  and  perverting  thefe  very  inft ruc 
tions,  left  we  fhould  find  fomething  in  them 
which  we  care  not  to  know  1 

Confider  well  the  confeqitences  of  either 
fuppofition.  —  You  have  inquired,  we  will 
Jay,  carefully  and  hpneftly  :  and  you  find  after 
all,  that  the  faith  of  a  Chriftian  has  no  rea 
lisable  foundation.  Why  then  you  have 
loll,  yet  not  wholly  loft,  your  time  and  your 
'L  3  pains. 
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pains.  You  have  at  leaft  the  fatisfadtion  of 
knowing,  that  you  have  no  negleffi  to  anfwer 
for,  either  to  God  or  yourfelves. —  But,  if 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reveLition  which  you 
rejeft,  after  a  flight,  perhaps,  and  fuperficial 
Inquiry,  fhould  appear  to  be>  what  it  pretends 
to  be,  the  voice  of  God  fpeaking  to  man ; 
on  this  fuppofition,  what  have  you  not  -to 
fear  ?  The  Scriptures  have  pointed  out  to  us 
no  other  road  to  heaven,  but  faith  in  Chrijl. 
It  is  the  natural  means,  it  is  the  appointed 
means,  of  Chriftian  falvation. 

It  is  the  avowed  defign  of  Christianity,  to 
fave  us  from  Jin:  from  the  guilt,  and  from 
the  punifhment  of  fin.  From  the  guilt  we 
are  faved  by  repentance  and  reformation  : 
from  the  punifhment  we  are  faved  by  that  all- 
fufficient  facrifice  which  has  been  offered  for 
us  upon  the  crofs.  Now  faith  is  the  natural 
means  of  bringing  us  to  repentance :  it  is  the 
Appointed  means,  by  which  we  partake  in  the 
Chnftiari  facrifice, 

i.  Faith  is  the  natural  means  of  faving  KV 
from  a  life  of  fin,  and  converting  us  to  a  life 
of  piety  and  virtue.  For  what,  but  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  futurity,  will  enable  us  to  fubdue: 

one 
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our  corrupt  affe&ions  ?  to  refift,  at  once,  the 
allurements  of  pleafure,  and  the  attacks  of 
pain?  and  even  to  face  death  itfelf,  when 
duty  calls  us  to  it,  with  fteadinefs  and  cou 
rage  ?  Will  conference,  will  honour,  will 
intereft,  do  this  ?  Certainly  not.  Thefe  will 
be  found  fo  many  broken  reeds,  which  will 
yield  us  no  fupport  when  we  moil  want  it. 

For  what  is  CONSCIENCE  without  religion? 
A  name  only  and  a  fliadow. — Far  be  it  from 
me,  to  difpute  the  reality  of  a  moral  principle 
in  the  human  heart.  I  feel  its  exiftence :  I 
clearly  difcern  its  life  arid  importance.  But 
In  no  refped:  is  it  more  important,  than  as  it 
fuggefls  the  idea  of  a  moral  Governor*  Let 
this  idea  be  once  effaced,  and  the  principle 
pf  confcience  will  foon  be  found  weak  and 
ineffectual.  Its  influence  on  men's  condudl 
has,  indeed,  been  too  much  under-valued  by 
fome  philofophical  inquirers.  But  be  that 
influence,  while  it  lafls,  more  or  lefs^  it  is 
not  a  fleady  and  permanent  principle  of  adtion. 
Unhappily  we  always  have  it  in  our  power  to 
lay  it  ajleep.  We  can  do  this,  without  any 
extraordinary  effort.  Negleft  alone  will  flip- 
prefs  and  ftifle  it;  and  bring  it  almoft  into 

a  ftate 
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a  ftate  of  ftupefadion.  Nor  can  any  thing, 
lefs  than  the  terrors  of  religion,  awaken  our 
minds  from  this  dangerous  and  deadly  fleep. 
Thefe  may  ftrike  the  moft  hardened  firmer, 
if  he  is  but  iincere  in  his  belief  of,  religion. 
It  can  never  be  matter  of  indifference  to  3. 
thinking  man,  whether  he  is  to  be  happy  or 
miferable  beyond  the  grave. 

HONOUR  too  is  a  fentiment  eafily  extin- 
guiihed  in  the  human  mind.  Inftances  are 
not  wanting  in  the  higher,  as  well  as  lower, 
ranks  of  fociety  of  men,  who  are  not  only 

without  confcience',  but  without  flame. 

This  however  is  not  the  whole  of  the  matter, 
Were  the  principle  of  honour  as  lafting  as  it 
is  powerful,  ftill  it  would  afford  a  lame  and 
inefficient  fupport  to  virtue.  For,  the  ob- 
je<fl  of  this  paffion  being  nothing  more  than 
the  breath  of  an  undifcerning  multitude,  it 
continually  engages  us  in  the  moft  variable 
and  uncertain  courfes ;  often  in  direft  oppo- 
fition  to  the  eternal  rules  of  right  and  wrong. 
Nay,  in  fome  cafes,  there  is  an  eftablifhed 
fyjtem  of  honour,  which  fandtifies  the  moft 
flagrant  vices;  fuch  as  pride,  and  cruelty, 
and  revenge.  —  Here  then  we  have  no  folid 

ground 
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ground  for  an  uniformly  right  and  virtuous 
conduct. 

Shall  we  tread  more  fecurely  in  the  pur^ 
fiiits  of  INTEREST  ? — Intereft,    it  may   be. 
faid,  when  rightly  underftood,  is  only  to  be 
promoted  by  a  regular  courfe  of  virtue.     It  Is 
purely  .from  miftake    and    mifapprehenfion, 
that  men  purfue  it  by  bafe  and    difhonour- 
able  means.     All  the  errors  in  their  conduct 
proceed  from  mifcomputlng  their  true  intereft. 
— But  will  not  this  always  be  the  cafe  ?    We 
cannot  reafonably  expect,  that  the  generality 
of  mankind  will  ever  compute  better,  than 
they  do,  and  have  done.     Is  it  fafe  then  to 
truft  them  to  a  guide,  by  which  they  have 
been  fo  often,  and  fo  fatally,  milled  ? — Per 
haps  too  cafes  might  be  produced,  in  which 
fuch  computation  2x5  not  erroneous.  It  may, 
and    does,    happen,  in  fome  inflances,  that 
our  moft  important  interefts  in  this  world 
cannot  be  purfued   fuccefsfully  without  de- 
ferting  our  duty.     Frequently,  iften  feem  to 
gain,  not  tolofe,  by  tranfgreffing  the  rules  of 
morality.     Nor  is  the  attention  they  pay  to 
their   intereft     ever    efteerned  a   meafure  of 
(heir  virtue.     Qn  the  contrary,  an  interefted 

man, 
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man,  and  a  diftcneft  man,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
names  of  the  fame  per fon, —- Here  then  we 
•{hall  find  no  fecurity.  It  is  not  a  temporal^ 
but  an  eternal,  intereft,  that  will  keep  us 
firm  and  Heady  ip  the  difcharge  of  our  duty. 

But  to  feme  perfons  perhaps  all  this  may 
appear  foreign  frorji  the  purpofe.  For  the 
dodlrine,  they  will  fay,  of  a  life  to  come,  is  & 
dodtrine  of  natural  religion ;  and  can  never 
therefore  be  properly  alleged  to  {hew  the 
importance  of  revelation.  They  judge  per 
haps  from  the  frame  of  the  world,  that  the 
prefent  fyftem  is  "tmperfeSt.  They  fee  defigns 
in  it,  not  yet  comfleated ;  and  they  think 
they  have  grounds  for  expecting  another  ftatej 
in  which  thefe  defigqs  (hall  \>t farther  carried 
on,  and  brought  to  a  conclujion^  worthy  of 
infinite  vvifdom,  \  am  not  concerned  to  dif- 
pure  the  'jyftnefs  of  this  reafoning.  Nor  do 
I  wifh  to  difpute  it.  But  how  far  will  it 
reach  ?  Will  it  lead  us  to  the  ChriJlian  doc 
trine  of  a  judgment  to  come  f  Will  it  give 
us  the  profpecl  of  an  eternity  of  happinefs  ? 
Nothing  of  all  this.  It  {hews  us  only,  that 
death  is  not  the  end  of  our  beings  :  that  we 
arc  likely  to  pafs  hereafter  into  other  fyftems, 

more 
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more  favourable  tjian  the  prefent  to  the  great 
ends  of  God's  providence,  the  virtue  and  the 
happinefs  of  his  intelligent  creatures — But  iiH 
to  what  fyftems  we  are  to  be  removed  ;  what 
new  fcenes  are  to  be  prefented  to  us,  either  of 
pleafure  or  pain  -}  what  new  parts  we  fhall 
have  to  aft,  and  to  what  trials  and  tempta 
tions  we  may  yet  be  expofed  :  on  all  thefe 
fubje&s  we  know  juft  nothing.  That  our 
happinefs  for  ever  depends  on  our  conduct 
here,  is  a  mofl  important  proportion;  which 
yve  learn  only  from  revelation.  This  it  is, 
which  infeparably  unites  our  intereft  and  our 
duty.  This  only  can  enable  us  to  bear  up 
againft  the  florms  of  adverfity.  This  only  can 
make  power,  and  wealth,  and  pleafure,  appear 
contemptible  things. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  infufficiency  of 
OUr  philofophical  fpeculations,  for  keeping 
us  fteady  in  a  courfe  of  virtue,  appear*  ftill 
farther  from  the  great  uncertainty  of  human 
opinion  :  I  mean,  when  formed  on  any  other 
bottom  than  experience  only.  Even  the 
wifeft  of  men,  when  they  attempt  to  pene* 
trate  into  the  nature  and  laws  of  their  future 
exiftence,  can  rife  no  higher,  than  to  fome 

probable 
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probable    conjectures :    and  will    conjectures* 
think  you,  of  futurity  have  force  enough  to 
overbear  the  preffing  importunity  of  near  and 
fenfible  ohjedts  ?  Will   pride,,  and  ambition, 
and  intereft,  all  give  way  on  the  appearance  of 
fuch  faadowy  hopes  and  fears  ?  It  caonot  be. 
There  is  no  principle  in   nature,  which  will 
effectually  draw   us  off  from  the  purfuit  of 
worldly  objects.     It  \^ -faith  only,   which  en-* 
Bibles  u§  to  overcome  the  world. 

Should  we  even  admit ,  that  the  powers  of 
Teafon  may  conduit  a  few  thinking  and  fpe- 
cwlative  men  to  the  rnoft  enlarged  and  affecl+ 
ing  views  of  their  future  exiftence  :  yet  what 
is-  this  to  the  bulk  of  mankind  ?  They  muft  be 
faved  by  faith,  if  they  are  faved  at  all :  eU 
ther  by  faith  in  Jefus,  or,  as  it  may  happen, 
In  Jupiter  and  -Apollo*  Either  they  muft  be 
lieve  the  jfound  doctrine  contained  in  the  ho^ 
ly  fqr iptures,  or  they  muft  believe  every  vain 
and  idle  tradition,  which  has  been-  handed 
down  to  them  by  their  anceflors.  And  will 
any  n>an,  at  this  time  of  day,  ferioufly  main 
tain,  that  the  mythology  either  of  ancient  04- 
modern  Pagan ifm  is  juftas  well  calculated,  as 
the  gofpel  of  Chrift,  to  regulate  fh^  fenti- 
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ments,  and   purify  the    manners    of    man* 
kind? 

From  this  flight  Iketch  may  eafily  be  col- 
lefted,  that,  without  faith  it  is  impofjible  (the 
Apoftle  only  means  extremely  difficult)  topkafe 
God-,*  in  other  words,  to  difcharge  tboie du 
ties,  which  alone  can  render  us  objects  of  di 
vine  approbation.  He  that  cometh  to  God  mufl 
believe  that  he  i?9  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  vf 
them  that  diligently  feek  him. 

2.  I  now  proceed  to   fhew,  that  faith  is 

the  appointed  means  of  faving  us  from  the 

punijhmcnt  of  fin — I  muft  premife  however, 

that   the  penalty  of  original  lin  is   remitted 

abfolutely  and  unconditionally.     Death  was 

inflicted  on  all  for  one  man's  difobedience : 

and  by  one  man's  obedience,  life  is  reftored  to 

all.     They  who  J  had  not  finned  after  the  fi~ 

militude  of  Adams  tranjgreffion,    were   made 

fubjecl:  to   death :   and  they,  who   have  no 

{hare   in  the  right eoufnefs,    which  is  of  faith; 

{hall  yet  partake  with  the  children  and  fer- 

vants  of  Chrift  in  one  common  refurreclion. 

*  Heb.  xi.  6,        J  Rom.  y.  14.  vi.  30. 

But 
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Bat,  while  in  this  fenfe  we  contend  for 
the  univerfality  of  redemption,  in  another 
fenfe  we  deny  it.  The  remiffion  of  aftual 
fin  is  not,  like  the  other^  tendered  to  alL 
Neither  unbelieving  $  nor  unrepenting,  finners, 
ihall  ever  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
words  of  fcripture,  on  this  important  fub-* 
je<5t,  are  too  plain  to  be  eluded.  We  are 
told  of  it  again  and  again  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms.  They  who  refufed  to  acknowledge 
our  Saviour's  miffion  are  defcribed  by  hini 
as  offenders  of  the  higheft  clafs.  Hypocrites 
and  Infidels  are  to  have  one  common  portion*. 
Nay  the  moft  {hocking  and  Unnatural  crimes 
are  reprefented>  we  may  fay,  in  z  favourable 
light,  when  compared  with  the  yet  more  enor 
mous  crime  of  rejecting  the  gofpel  §.  The  ne- 
ceilary  connexion  between  faith  and  falvation 
is  ftrongly  implied  in  the  words  of  my  text. 
In  many. other  places  it  is  clearly  expreffedi 
and  particularly  in  that  very  remarkable  de 
claration  from  the  mouth  of  Chrift  himfelf, 
fie  that  believeth — -flail  be  faved  ;  he  that  be- 
lievetb  not,  jhall  be  damned  || . — Let  thofe  who 
think  it  a  matter  of  fmall  importance,  whe- 

*  Matt.  xxiv.  51,    Luke  xii.  46.        §  Matt.  x.  15. 
|Markxvi.  16.    John  iii.  18,  36. 

ther 
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ther  the  religion  of  Jefus  be  true  or  fJfe, 
attend  well  to  the  force  of  thefe  expreflions, 
and  tremble  at  the  confequences  of  their  owri 
negledt* 

There  is  indeed  a  difficulty  on  this  fubjeft, 
which  muft  not  be  paffed  over.     If  remiiiiori 
of  fins,  it  tnay  be  faid,  is  confined  to  believers, 
what  fliall  become  of  thofe,  who  lived  before 
the  time  of  Chrift,  and  had  no  warning  given 
them  of  his  appearance  in  the  world  ?  what 
of  thofe,  in  every  age  and  nation,  to  whom 
the  offers  of  mercy  have  never  been  made  ? — 
I  cannot  be  of  their  opinion*  who  fpeak  of 
this  as  an  inquiry  in  which  we  have  no  con- 
fern  :   for  it  is  the  concern  of  every  Chriflian 
to  vindicate  his  religion  from  the  imputation 
of  cruelty  and  injuftice.     To  guard  therefore 
againft  fuch  imputations,    it  has   been  fup- 
pofed  by  many,  that  the  general  expreffions, 
which  we  meet  with,  on  this  head,  in  the 
New  Teftament,  are  to  be  limited  by  the  cafe 
and  circumftances  of  each  particular  perfbn ; 
for  that  no  one  is   tied  to  impojfibilities.— • 
Every  good   man,  I  believe,    is  inclined,   at 
firft  hearing,  to  favour  this  fuppofition.   But, 
I  fear,  it  is  a  fuppofition  not  always  to  be 

recon- 
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reconciled  with  the  obvious  defign  and  in* 
tention  of  the  facred  writers.  According  to 
St.  Paul,  every  one  mall  be  faved,  that  calls 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  But  how,  fays 
he,  fiall  they  call  on  him^  in  whom  they  have 
not  believed  ?  and  how  fhall  they  believe ,  unleft 
they  hear?  *  The  paflage  plainly  implies, 
that  they  who  have  never  heard  of  Chrift 
cannot  bcfaved:  fo  that  they  are  deprived  of 
falvation  for  want  of  that  very  faith,  which 
it  was  impoffibk  for  them  to  have. — It  may  be 
faid  indeed,  the  Apoftle  means  nothing  more, 
than  to  reprefent  the  difficulty  men  muft  be 
under  of  qualifying  themfelves  for  heaven 
and  happinefs ;  when  they  have  no  guide  to' 
diredl  their  fteps,  or  even  to  point  out  to' 
their  view  the  object  and  end  of  their  labours. 
But  I  am  not  fure  that  we  can  follow  this 
interpretation,  without  taking  an  unwarrant 
able  liberty  with  the  plain  words  of  Scrip 
tures  Perhaps  too  it  may  be  found  not  nc- 
ceffary*  to  the  vindication  of  religion,  that 
this  liberty  fhould  be  taken.  For  we  may 
well  allow,  that  our  Saviour  has  made  a  ge 
neral  propitiation  for 'the  fins  of  the  whole 

*  Rom.  x,  14. 
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world ;  and  yet  maintain  that  he  has  provided 
a  peculiar  foliation  for  his  difciples  and  fol 
lowers.  In  the  reprefentation  indeed,  which 
he  has  given  us,  of  the  judgment  at  the  laft 
day,*  we  find  the  whole  race  of  mankind 
diftributed  only  into  two  clafles  j  the  righte 
ous  and  the  wicked.  But  we  are  not  told,  that 
all  the  righteous  mall  obtain  thejawe  reward. 
God  is  gracious  and  kind  to  all  his  creatures, 
who  have  rendered  themfelves  capable  of  his 
favour  :  but  he  may  yet  be  more  kind  to  thofe, 
who  come  recommended  to  him  under  the 
fpecial  patronage  of  their  Redeemer.  For  his 
merits,  not  their  own,  they  may  be  advanced 
to  a  higher  ftation,  and  raifed  to  more  diftin- 
guimed  honours.  Life  eternal,  we  will  fay, 
is  purchafed  for  all,  who  are  qualified  to  re 
ceive  it,  by  the  blood  of  Chrift.  But  Chrif- 
tian  fahation  is  confined  to  his  chofen  flock; 
to  that  peculiar  people,  whom  he  has  purified 
for  himfelf,  and  made  heirs  of  a  better  refur- 
reftion. 

I  fee  nothing  in  this  plan  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  juftice.     It  is  perfectly  conformable 

*  Mat.  xxv,  31. 

M  to 
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to  the  methods  God  is  pleafed  to  purfuc  irt 
the  government  of  the  prefent  world :  and 
perfe&ly  well  adapted,  fo  far  as  we  can  judge,; 
to  the  fupport  of  piety  and  virtue.  The 
rewards,  it  is  true,  of  our  Saviour  $  perfect 
obedience  are  transferred  to  its,  who  have  na 
claim  to  them.  But  they  are  ftill  his  rewards^ 
not  our's :  for  he  is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  con- 
fider  the  favours  and  diftinftions  conferred 
on  his  faithful  Jvffowers,  as  conferred  on 
bimfelfi 

Let  us  not  however  be  too  peremtory  in 
deciding  on  the  ways  of  God.  Believers 
fhall  be  faved :  unbelievers  fliall  be  damned* 
This  is:  Scripture,  and  therefore  true.  But 
all  believers  (hall  not  be  faved  :  the  devils  them- 
fetves  believe  and  tremble  *  This  alfo  is  Scrip 
ture  :  and  Scripture  cannot  contradict  itfelf. 
May  it  not  then  be  fuppofedy  without  iji- 
confiftency,  that  all  unbelievers  fhall  not  be 
damned?  though  this  indeed  the  Scripture 
has  not  exprefily  told  us.  If  we  take  that 
word  in  its  fever  eft  fenfe,  the  propofition 
muft  ^dmit  of  fome  limitation.  Otherwife 

*  James  ii.  19, 

we 
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we  iubvert  the  moft  fundamental  doftrines 
both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  CW- 
minal  unbelief  will  be  juftly  punifhed.  Un 
belief  not  criminal  may  draw  punilhment  after 
it,  if  it  gives  occafion,  as  it  naturally  willB 
to  an  abandoned  and  profligate  courfe  of  life. 
But  farther  than  this  we  cannot  go.  For, 
when  the  Gentiles,  'which  have  not  the  law,  do 
by  nature,  the  things  contained  in  the  law, 
thefe,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  them- 
Jefoes.*  And,  when  they  who  are  ftrangers 
to  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  fulfil  the  precepts  of 
the  Gofpel,  they  will  doubtlefs,  in  fome  de 
gree,  be  intitled  to  its  privileges,  and  fhare 
in  its  rewards. — We  prefume  not  however 
to  affirm,  that  they  will  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  Ghrijlians  ;  nor  yet  to  deny  it.  On  this 
point,  the  Scriptures  are  not  explicit,  and 
\ve  muft  content  ourielves  therefore  with  fuch 
reafonablc  conjectures,  as,  by  comparing  and 
laying  together  different  paflages,  we  may  be 
able  to  form. 

May  we,  fo  confider  thefe  things,  that  they 
mayjnfpire  us  with  reverence  for  God's  holy 

*  Rom.  ii.  14. 
M  2 
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<word-y  with  a  lively  fen fe  of  the  obligations 
we  are  under,  to  hear  and  obey  it;  and  with 
a  firm  resolution  to  arnepd  our  lives,  and 

<walk  'worthy  of  th?  'VQC 
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CHARGE     J. 

On  the  CHARACTER  and  CONDUCT 
of  a  MINISTER  of  the  GOSPEL. 


Pelivered  at  the  ARCHDEACON'S   Primary 
Vifitation,  jn  the  YEAR  1760. 


Reverend  BRETHREN, 

IT  is  fome  abatement  of  the  pjeafure  whkh 
I  have  in  meeting  you,  and  which  I  aflure 
jnyfelf  will  increafe  on  a  longer  acquaintance^ 
that  I  am  obliged  to  affume  the  office  of  a 
Teacher :  and  this  on  points  in  which  I  ara 
confcious   I  want   information,    and   before 
perfons   who  ought   to  give,  not  to  receive 
it.     The  experience  you   have  had,   in  the 
care  of  your  refpedtive  parifhes,  mufl  needs 
M  4  have 
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have  furniihed  you  with  means  of  informing 
yourfelves,  which  my  fituation  in  life  has 

never  afforded  me. Allow  me  however, 

in  compliance  with  the  eftablifhed  cuftom, 
to  lay  before  you  fuch  reflections  as  have 
occured  to  me,  not  on  your  parochial  duties^ 
but  your  general  conduct. 

Every  Clergyman  is,  to  a  confiderahle  de 
gree,  matter  of  his  own  time :  and  the  ufe 
to  which  he  thinks  fit  to  apply  it  will  be  one 
of  the  firft  tefts  both  of  his  prudence  and  his 
virtue.-— On  this  head,  there  are  two  oppo- 
fite  errors  to  be  avoided  :  love  of  letters  may 
make  us  unibciable;  love  of  focietymay  make 
us  illiterate.     And  if  either  of  thefe  incli 
nations  be  carried  to  fuch  excefs  as  to  extin- 
guifh  the  other  -y  it  will  not  only  difqualify 
us   from  doing  the  good  we  might  do,  but 
will  in   fome  meafure  defeat  its   own  en$. 
Learning  can   never  be  fuccefsfully  purfued, 
if  we   have    no   communication   with  other 
men;  and  the  pleafures  of  fociety  will    be 
very  imperfectly  enjoyed,    if   we    fpend  no 
time  in  the  improvement  of  our  own  minds. 
To  underftand  well  either  books  or  men,  we 
muft  Jludy   both :    and   we  mult  underftand 

bothj 
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both,  in  a  competent  .degree,  or  we  fhall 
make  a  right  ufe  of  neither. — It  may  be  pro 
per  then  to  inquire,  how  thefe  different  views 
mould  be  carried  on?  how  we  may  derive 
from  each  the  greateft  advantage  to  ourfelves* 
and  to  others  ? 

I .  I  begin  with  the  purfuit  of  letters  :  on 
which  fubject  1  fqar  it  will  not  be  unfeafon- 
able,  to  obferve,  'That  HUMAN  learning  is  to 
be  pur fucd  by  us  as  well  as  divine.     My  reafon 
is  (for  I  will  mention  only  one  reafon)  becaufc 
the  neglect  of  the  firft  will  render  our  fuccefs 
in   the  laft  impo/Jible.  —  If  I  carried  this  ob- 
fervation  no  farther    than    to   the   ftudy   of 
languages,  I  might  perhaps  be  fecure  from 
contradiction. — But  in  truth  this  is  the  leaft 
and  loweft  object  of  my  concern.     Hiftory, 
philofophy  (natural  as  well  as   moral)  even 
oratory  and  poetry,  all  deferve  our  regard ; 
though   either  inequality,    or  diverfity,     of 
talents  may  make  it  expedient  for  particular 
perfons  to  purfue  fome  one  in  preference  to 
the    reft.      Whatever    ftudy    extends     and 
ftrengthens  the  faculties  of  the  mind ;  what 
ever  furniihes  us  with  juft  principles  of  rea- 
fomngj  whatever  unfolds  to  us    the  fecrct 

fpjrings 
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Springs  of  human  paffions  and  human  con- 
$udt;  whatever  leads  us  to  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  pf  the  ways  and  the  works  of 
God ;  cannot  but  be  a  moil  important  prer 
paration  for  the  ftudy  of  religion,  I  have 
expreffed  myfelf,  with  regard  to  fome  of  theft 
particulars,  perhaps  improperly  :  for  toliudy 
nature  is  to  ftudy  God  himfelf,  the  Author 
of  nature;  it  is  rather  a  part  of  religious 
Jcnowledge,  than  a  preparation  for  it.  The 
fupreme  Being  cannot  be  the  immediate  ob 
ject  of  our  inquiries.  We  can  fee  him  no 
otherwife,  than  in  his  word,  and  his  works  : 
and  we  (hall  flpdy  his  word  to  little  purpofe^ 
if  our  minds  are  not  filled  with  thofe  awful 
fentiments  of  his  power,  and  wifdom,  and 
goodnef$,  which  his  works  only  can  infpire. 

I  expreffed  my  fears,  that  this  obfervation 
above-made  may  not  be  altogether  unfcafon* 
eble.  I  meant  to  fay,  that  religion  is  adually 
in  danger  of  fuffering  from  the  neglect  of  it; 
pf  degenerating  into  Enthnfiafrn  and  folly. 
By  applying  themfelves  abruptly  to  facred 
learning,  without  the  neceffary  aids  of  Jiuman 
reafon,  men  have  been  engaged  in  the  moil 
vain  and  fruitlefs  refearch.es ;  have  learned 

to 
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to  pronounce  confidently  and  uncharitably 
on  points  not  intelligible,  or  not  ufeful,  or 
not  capable  of  any  rational  determination  j 
and  to  treat  with  contempt  the  moft  ejfential 
parts  of  religion.  After  much  labour  and 
profound  meditation,  they  have  been  able 
to  find,  in.  the  word  of  God,  every  thing  but, 
what  they  Jbould  find,  an  authentic  rule  of 
faith  and  manners .-WV  proper  cultivation  of 
the  understanding  would  have  made  it  im- 
poffible  for  that  w'himfical  mixture  of  vain 
philofophy  and  unintelligible  divinity,  which 
has  been  propagated  of  late  years  with  fo 
jnuch  warmth  and  vehemence,  ever  to  enter 

therminds  of  men, It  is   not,  that  this 

fyftetn,  abfurdly  called  Mofaical,  contains 
falfe  and  hurtful  do&rines.  —  It  is  a  fuffici- 
ent  misfortune,  that  it  contains  nothing: 
that  it  leads  men  to  an  unhappy  wafte  of  time 
3nd  thought :  that  it  teaches  them  to  corrupt 
the  fimplicity,  and  debafe  the  dignity  of 
religion,  by  childiih  etymologies  and  trifiirtg 
allegories:  that  it  engages  them  in  all  the 
rancour  of  theological  hatred,  not  in  ^defence 
of  laws  or  doctrines,  but  of  empty  and  un 
meaning  founds* 

Another 
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Another  Inftance  that  may  be  mentioned, 
©f  alike  nature  is  the  growth  of  that  modem 
fe£t  of  Puritans,  who  to  all  the  nonfenfe  of  & 
Calviniftical  creed  (which  they  ieem  to  pof- 
fefs  in  common  with  the  perfons  laft  men 
tioned)  have  added  (what  I  hope  is  peculiar 
to  themfelves)  the  chimerical  claim  to  In- 
fpiration.'. — When  weak  arid  ignorant  mortals 
have  once  preformed  to  boaft  of  an  intimate/ 
commerce  with  the  Deity  7  it  is  even  dread 
ful  to  think,  to  what  extremes  they  may  be 
carried  of  folly  and  fanaticifm.— If  this  con 
tagion  has  found  no  entrance  here*,  it  is  faid 
fcowever  to  be  at  our  doors,  and  it  highly  con 
cerns  us-  to  guard  againft  it, 

I  have  in  fbme  meafure  anticipated,  what 
I  meant  to  have  propofed  as  a  dtfliriS}  obfer- 
i?ation  from  the  firft — That  even  in  the  purfurt 
ef  RELIGIOUS-  knowledge  we  fioujd  con  ft  ant  ly 
attend  to  the  principles  of  nature  tend  reafon.* 
— If  we  forget  thefe,-  we  fhall  be  fubjedl  ta 
ccmtinual  deluiion  in  the  interpretation  and 
the  ufe  of  Scripture  itfelf, 

*  See  th'is  iubje^  farther  <^plainei  in  Charge  I\T. 

I  would 
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I  wotild  not  be  mifunderftood  on  this  fubjecl: 
—~ leaft  of  all  would  I  be  thought  to  tread  in 
their  ftcps,  whofe  pretended  zeal  for  the  im 
mutable  law  of  nature  ferves  them  only  for 
a  convenient  difguife,  whilft  tliey  make  their 
attacks  on  Chriftian  revelation.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  employ  true  knowledge  as  a 
handmaid  to  religion  :  it  is  another,  and  a 
very  different,  thing  to  diveft  religion  of  her 
authority,  and  fet  up  a  fpurious  philofophy 
on  her  throne.  Let  reafon  be  ufed  to  deter 
mine  the  fenfe  of  Scripture,  not  to  oppofe 
its  dictates.  There  will  ftill  remain  a  large 
and  extenfive  province,  in  which  the  aids  of 
human  learning  may  be  employed  with  ad 
vantage  and  fafety. 

It  may  be  thought  however,  and  I  think  ifc 
has  been  faid,  that  the  only  branches  of  know^- 
ledge  which  can  be  lifted  in  this  fej^ice,  arc 
grammar,  and  criticifm,  and  philofejpay.  But 
furely  this  afiertion  is  not  well  founded-  For, 
in  the  more  difficult  parts  of  Scripture,  it 
is  often  of  great  ufe  for  fixing  the  fenfe,  to 
confider,  what  fenfe  is  rnoft  reafonable ;  rnoft 
worthy  of  the  fupreme  Beiiig  ;  moft  agreeable 
to  what  is  already  known  of  his  charader 

and 
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and  condudh — -That  this  method  of  inquiry 
may  be  purfued  improperly  cannot  be  denied  : 
and,  I  add,  there  is  peculiar  danger  of  this 
impropriety,  in  men  whofe  underftandings 
are  unfortified  by  habit,  and  unprovided  of 
the  principles  of  knowledge.  But  then  it 
cannot  without  abfurdity  be  intirely  rejected  ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  there  be  greater 
inconvenience  in  too  literal,  or  too  licenti 
ous,  an  interpretation  of  Seripture.  We 
are  not,  moft  certainly,  to  pervert  the  docJ. 
trines  of  the  Gofpel,  in  order  to  accommo 
date  them  to  our  own  conceits.  But  then 
it  frequently  happens/  that  a  hafty  and  igno 
rant  reader  fees  a  dodtrine  in  his  Bible,  which 
is  not  there :  content  perhaps  with  the  firft 
fenfe  which  offers,  purely  becaufe  he  has  not 

judgement  enough  to  entertain  a  doubt.- ^ 

And  indeed  the  main  ufe  I  would  make  of 
natural  reafoh  in  collecting  the  fenfe  of  reve 
lation  is,  that  which  a  thinking  man  can 
fcarce  fail  to  make  of  it,  that  we  may  often  be 
brought  under  a  neceffity  of  fufpending  our 
determination,  and  inquiring  more  carefully 
before  we  fix  our  opinion* 

I  cannot 
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I   cannot   better    illuftrate   the   point    for 
which   I  am  contending,  than  hy  calling  to 
your  remembrance  the  abfurdities  into  which 
men  have  fallen   in  interpreting   St.   Paul's 
Epiftles.  — Men  perhaps  deftitute  of  no  ac- 
complifhment,    which    might  qualify  them 
for  the  office  of  interpreters,  except  that  one 
which  is  of  more  importance  than  all  the  reft, 
good   fenfe.  —  But  when-  once  this  taflc  was 
Undertaken   by  a  philofopher ;  by  a  man  of 
large    views     and    improved    underftanding 
(though  much  inferior  in  erudition  to  thofd 
who  had  gone  before  him)  with  what  admi^- 
rable  fuccefs  was  it  performed  ?  In  fpight  of 
the  moft  inveterate  prejudices,  1  may  fay  of 
the  whole  Chriftian  church  (divided  only  by 
attachment   to   oppojite   errors)  the  caufc  of 
truth    prevailed    and    triumphed.       Few,    I 
fuppofe,  among  us  entertain  the  leait  doubt, 
that  the  Apoftle's  reafoning  has  been  beft  ex 
plained    by    him    who   beft    under  flood    the 
nature  of  reafon  itfelf. 

I  have  but  one  obfervation  more  to  make 
on  this  head.     It  is  only  Tkat  we  fiould  pur- 
fue  knowledge  of  EVERY  kind  in  fub  or  din  at  ion 
/<?  PRACTICE,     I  mean?  we  ihould  propor 
tion 
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tier*  the  degree  of  our  attention  to  the  im 
portance  of  the  fubjects  on  which  we  are 
engaged ;  and  try  to  derive  advantage,  even, 
from  thole  which  are  leafl  important,  by 
making  them  fubfervient  to  the  ufes  of  life* 
— rlndeed  he  who  is  employed  in  the  acqui- 
fition  of  true  fcience  cannot  be  altogether 
niifemployed.  Though  the  prize  in  view  be 
cf  Tattle  value,  the  purfuit  at  leaft  may  be 
ufeful.  Yet  furely  fome  difference  is  to  be 
made  between  thofe  parts  of  knowledge 
which  gratify  our  curiofity,  and  thofe  which 
ferve  to  the  direction  of  our  conduct;  between 
thofe  ftudies  which  terminate  in  private 
amufement,  and  thofe  which  contribute  to 
the  happinefs  of  mankind. 

Jn  nothing  is  this  diftinction  more  apparent 
than  in  the  ftudy  of  theology.  Survey,  if 
you  pleafe,  all  the  bulky  volumes,  which 
affume  to  themfelves  this  venerable  name; 
and  how  fmall  a  proportion  will  you  find, 
even  in  the  beft  of  them,  which  tends  to 
make  us  wifer  and  better  men  ? — Yet  all  the 
reft,  if  we  would  fpeak  in  the  mo  ft.  favourable 
terms,  can  have  no  higher  title  than  the 
amufements  of;  divines.*  We  fee  in  the  books 

of 
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:&  eccleiiaftical  hiftory  (we  fcarce  need  to  go 
Farther   than   the  hiftory  of    the    Council  of 
"Trent)  the    folly   and  frivoloufnefs  of  thofe 
controverfies,   which  have  fo  often  difturbed 
the  peace  of  the  Chriftian  church.     We  fee 
that  many  of  them  were  abfolutely  without 
meaning;  many  more   without  ufe ;  almoft 
none  of  any  confiderable  influence  on  life  and 
manners. — Men  cannot  be  content  with  that 
general   information,    which    God   has    feen 
fit  to  convey,  and  which  alone  is  of  real  im 
portance  ;  but  mufl  needs  determine,  or  pre 
tend  to  determine,  what  they  evidently  want 
faculties   to  comprehend.     And  when    they 
have  vainly  fpent  their   time  and  labour  in 
unprofitable    difquifitions ;     they    require   a   . 
blind  affent  from  others  to  the  decifions  they 
make,    which,  right  or   wrong,  are  foreign 
to  all  the  purpofes  of  human  life.      Nothing 
Can  be  more  hurtful  to  true   religion,  than 
the  improper  ftrefs    which    has  often   been 
laid  u^Qn  faith  $  not  in  fubfervience  to  virtue, 
but  in  diftindion  from    it:  nothing  can   be 
more  repugnant  to  the  whole  tenour  of  Scrip 
ture,   than  the  conducl  of  thofe,  who  treat 
morality  with  contempt $  and  in  a  manner  ex 
clude  from   their    religious   fyftem  the  very 

N  end 
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end  of  the  commandment,  the  very 
of  evangelical   righteoufnefs.  —  Think  not  I 
mean  to  fpeak  lightly  of  the  faith  of  a  Chrif- 
tian  j*    it  is  our  hope  and  defence,  the  Rock  of 
our  f ah  at  ion.     But  furely  a  man  may  arrive 
at  true  faith,  without  wandering  in  the  mazes 
of   the   fchools.      He    may   find    perhaps    a 
fhorter  and  a  furer  road ;  and  he  will  have 
no  caufe  to  fear  that  he  believes  too  little,  if 
he  believes  enough  to  make  him  repent  and 
obey.  —  If  we  are  firmly  perfuaded  that  Jefus 
was  fent  from  God  ;  if  we  are  fmcerely  deiir- 
ous  to  obferve  his  laws,  and  hope  for  falvation 
in  and  through  him  :  it  will  never  be  laid  to 
our  charge,   that  we  have  mifconceived  cer 
tain  metephyfical  niceties,  which  have  been 
drawn  from  obfcure  paflages  of  Scripture  by 
the  magical  operation  of  Pagan  philofophy. 

But  let  us  now  pafs  from  books  to  men. 
Let  us  confider,  what  conduct,  in  our  inter- 
courfe  with  others,  will  beft  promote  the 
ends  of  focial  life,  and  moil  adorn  the  cha 
racter  we  bear. 

*    See,  on   the  contrary,    Difcourfe  IX.    and   many 
other  parts  of  this  volume. 

it 
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II.  It  would  be  ufelefs  and  impertinent,  be 
fore  this  audience,  to  mention  the  harm  and 
danger  of  an  unbecoming  intimacy  with  men 
of  loofe  principles  and  profligate  mariners. 
Much  le'fs  mall  I  need  to  in  lift  on  the  mif- 
chief  we  might  do  and  the  fcandal  we  might 
bring  on  religion  by  partaking  in  other  mcns 
Jlns* But  it  is  pojjible  for  us  to  err  by  run 
ning  into  the  oppofite  extreme.  Some  men 
I  have  known  fo  unreafonablv  fcrupulous,  as 
to  refufe  not  only  their  friendmip,  but  even 
the  common  offices  of  civility,  to  all  thofe, 
whofe  characters  they  difliked.  A  degree  of 
aufterity,  which  is  much  mere  likely  to  lef- 
fen,  than  to  extend,  the  influence  of  religion. 

* Others   again,   with  ftill  lefs  appearance 

of  reafon^  confine  their  acquaintance  to  their 
own  feel:  and  party,  and  regard  every  ether 
with  averfion  or  contempt.  — -On  the /fry?  of 
thefe  improprieties,  as  lefs  common,  I  think 
it  needlefs  to  enlarge;  and  (hall  only  jufl 
take  notice,  that  the  practice  is  evidently 
contrary  to  the  uniform  example  of  Chrijl 
'himfelf*  Thtfecond  is  both  very  frequent, 
arid  very  hurtful  to  fociety.  Many  occafions 
may  occur  in  the  courfe  of  our  lives  (it  is 
unqueilionably  our  duty  to  feck  fuch  occa- 

N  2  lions) 
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fions)  in  which  by  converfing  freely  with 
oppofite  factions,  we  .may  allay  the  violence 
of  both.  Even,  if  this  be  irnpoffible,  we 
may  ftill  be  able  to  ferve  thofe  whom  we 
cannot  convince;  and  we  may  find,  in  the 
very  worft  feet  that  ever  exifted,  'foms  perfons 
whom  we  mould  wifh  to  ferve.  The  moft 
abfurd  principles,  whether  of  religion  or  go 
vernment,  are  fometimes  united  with  the 
moft  amicable  difpofitions :  and  the  fame 
man  whom  we  deteft  in  his  public  character,, 
may  in  private  life  have  the  f^Fongeft  title  to 
our  efteem  and  friendihip^ 

Indeed,  a  promifeuous  acquaintance  with 
men  of  different  opinions,  befides  the  chance 
we  have  of  doing  good  to  them,  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  ourfehes.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  to  enlarge  our  views,  and  correct 
our  prejudices,  than  a  frequent  attention,  and 
friendly  regard,  to  thofe  who  differ  from  us. 
Scarce  any  man  is  fit  to  be  trufted  with  the 
file  conduct  of  his  own  underftanding ;  and 
they  perhaps  lefs  than  others,  who  apply 
themfelves  moft  affiduouily  to  the  purfuit  of 
knowledge.  A  ftudious  and  a  folitary  life 
expofes  us,  more  than  any  thing,  to  the 

del  u  fions 
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delufions  of  fancy;  and  the  difference,  I 
think,  cannot  be  great,  whether  we  converfe 
with  ourfelves  only,  or  with  men  whofe 
minds  are  caft  in  ihejawe  mould.  In  either 
cafe,  through  the  force  of  habit,  our  ideas 
run  on  in  the  fame  channel ;  and  if  we  have 
once  happened  to  engage  in  a  wrong  courfc, 
we  perfift  in  it  for  life.  Whereas  a  little 
timely  opposition  might  eafily  have  diverted 
the  ftream  of  our  thoughts,  and  turned  them 
on  their  proper  objects. 

Yet  this  very  circumftance,  which  fo 
ftrongly  recommends  a  more  enlarged  ac 
quaintance,  may  poflibly  expofe  us  to  difBV 
culties  and  dangers,  not  to  be  furmounted 
without  conftant  attention  and  great  com 
mand  of  ourfelves.  Such  is  the  frailty  of 
human  nature,  that  difference  of  opinion 
(efpecially  on  points  of  feeming  importance) 
will  often  produce  a  confHd  of  paffions  -,  and 
whenever  thefe  are  engaged,  information  and 
conviction  become  impoffible.  Not  only  fo, 
but  the  jmpreffions  will  often  remain  long 
after  the  occafion  which  give  them  birth. 
And  thus  men's  tempers  are  gradually  foured ; 
and  that  charity  confined  within  narrow  li- 
N  3  mits, 
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mits,  which  ought  to  extend  itfelf  to  the 
whole  world.  —  Such  contefts  are  improper 
and  hurtful,  no  doubt,  whatever  he  the 
character  of  the  parties  engaged  :  but  they 
are  peculiarly  unbecoming  in  minifters  of 
the  Gofpel,  and  productive  of  peculiar  mif- 
chief.  ,  They  cannot  fail  of  expofing  us  to 
the  cenfure  of  the  world,  and  throwing  a 
difgrace  on  our  profeffion  ;  and  perhaps 
(through  the  malice  and  ignorance  of  man 
kind)  they  may  bring  religion  itfelf  into 
contempt. 

It  will  greatly  contribute  to  prevent  thefe 
evils,  if  we  ufe  our  beft  endeavours  to  fup- 
prefs  and  ftifle  that  perpetual  difturber  of 
the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  the 
fpirit  cf  party.  We  cannot  indeed  be  too 
zealous  for  the  Eritljh  conftitution,  and.  the 
P  rot  eft  ant  fucceffion  :  becaufe  we  cannot  fet 
too  high  a  value  on  the  bleflings  we  enjoy  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  But  our  affedion, 
or  our  difaffedlion,  to  particular  men  5  our 
attachment  or  oppoiition  to  particular  mea- 

fures;   may  eaiily  be  carried  to   excefs. ~, 

Seldom,  I  fear,  isfucb  zeal  founded  on  know 
ledge. 
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ledge.  The  very  facts  which  are  neceffary 
for  the  dire<£tion  of  our  judgment  are  known 
to  us  imperfectly  at  beft  ;  and  in  many  cafes 
are  intirely  out  of  cur  reach.  Be  they  ever 
fo  clear,  it  will  frill  be  an  arduous  attempt 
to  decide  on  queftions  little  connected  with 
our  education,  and  profeffion,  and  manner  of 
life.  The  views  of  a  politician,  are  fo  com 
plicated,  and  the  circumflances,  which  are 
to  fix  his  choice,  are  every  way  fo  uncertain  $ 
that  a  reafonable  man,  not  ufed  to  fuch  in 
quiries,  will  in  moft  cafes  find  it  extremely 
difficult,  to  affirm  or  deny,  to  praife  or 
blame.  And  what  necejjity  is  there  to  do 
either  ?  I  am  fure  there  is  no  wifdom  in  do 
ing  it  confidently  5  and  no  humanity  in  re- 
fufing  to  others  the  fame  liberty  we  take. 
In  obedience  to  law,  and  fubrnifiion  to  law 
ful  authority  all  reafonable  men  will  unite  : 
in  other  matters  let  us  be  content  to  differ. 
It  is  fcarce  probable,  that  the  points  for 
which  we  contend  are  of  more  importance, 
than  the  reciprocal  good  offices  of  private 
friendship,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  public 
peace  :  neither  of  which  can  be  long  main 
tained  among  men  whjofe  afiedlions  are'mu- 

N  4  tually 
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tually  alienated  by  the  rage  and  violence  of 
party  fpirit. 

Love,  we  know,  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  /aiv  * 
it  is  the  principle,  and  the  meafure,  of  Chrif- 
tian  perfection.  Whatever  tends  to  contract 
or  weaken  it,  is  not  only  hurtful  to  fociety, 
but  contrary  to  religion.  It  concerns  us  above 
all  things  to  cultivate  it  in  our  breafts,  and 
exprefs  it  by  our  adtions ;  and,  by  every  art 
of  condefceniion,  of  gentlenefs,  of  forbear 
ance,  to  fpread  and  communicate  it  as  wide 
as  poffible.  To  this  one  point,  whether  in 
fociety  or  folitude,  whether  in  buiinefs  or 
pleafure,  we  mould  constantly  tend.  With 
this  in  view,  the  moft  frivolous  amufements 
may  juftly  obtain  the  name  of  virtue  :  with 
out  it,  the  moft  ferious  employments  are 
trifling  and  vain. — Whatever  may  have  been 
the  courfe  of  our  ftudies,  if  they  have  made 
us  more  humane,  more  friendly,  more  ufeful 
to  others — we  have  then  ftudied  to  good  pur- 
pofe :  whilft  they,  on  the  contrary,  whofe 
intercourfe  with  the  world  has  only  ferved 
to  infpire  them  with  fentiments  of  diftruft 
and  hatred,  have  reafon  to  wifh,  that  they 

had 
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had  never  know  fociety.. — — We  cannot  have 
a  iurer  mark,  that  we  have  purfued  both 
thefe  objects  wifely  and  virtuoufly,  than  to 
find  both  purfuits  meet  in  this  happy  con- 
clufion  —  a  more  extenfive,  and  more  aclive 
BENEVOLENCE. 
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On  the  NATURE  and  END  of  the 
CHRISTIAN  REVELATION. 

Reverend  BRETHREN, 

I.  TT  has  been  a  great  misfortune  to  the  in- 
JL  terefts  of  Chriftianity,  in  all  ages  of  the 
church,  that  men  have  fearched  the  Scrip 
tures  rather  to  gratify  their  curiofity,  than 
to  regulate  their  lives  and  manners.  What 
was  faid  of  Socrates,  that  he  called  down 
philofophy  from  the  clouds,  and  introduced 
her  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  may  be 
applied  in  a  very  eminent  degree  to  our  divine 
mafter.  It  was  not  bis  purpofe,  to  bewilder 
his  followers  in  abftrufe  and  airy  fpecula- 
tions  j  but  to  call  finners  to  repentance.* 

*  Mat.ix.  13. 

Happy 
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Happy  h'ad  it  been  for  the  world,  if  the  fame 
end  had  been  uniformly  and  fteadily  purfued 
by  fucceeding  teachers !  But  the  doctrine  of 
jefitsy  like  that  of  Socrates,  being  perverted 
from  its  original  defign — plura  genera  effect t 
difjenticntium  pbHofepkoru'm :  has  given  birth 
to  innumerable  feels'  and  parties,  engaged  -in 
ajl  the  rage  of  controverfy  on  ufelefs,  or  un 
certain,  or  unintelligible,  queftions.  And  it 
is  indeed  no  wonder,  that  religion  and  phi- 
lofophy  have  had  the  fame  fate ;  iince  both 
have  been  fludied  on  the  fame  principle  — 
difpudandi  caujdy  non  vivendi. 

True  religion  is  a  practical  thing :  not  ad- 
drefled  to  the  head,  but  the  heart.  Articles 
of  faith  are  of  no  further  lignificance,  than 
as  they  direct  or  animate  us  in  the  difcharge 
of  our  duty.  If,  inftead  of  this,  they  divert 
our  attention  from  the  principal  affairs  of 
human  life  ;  if  they  inflame  our  paffions  and 
corrupt  our  morals ;  if  they  ftir  up  on  the 
one  hand  a  fpirit  of  perfecution,  a  fpirit  of 
'rebellion  on  the  other:  the  founded  believer 
may  be  the  worft  Chriftian. 


To 
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To  fay  what  I.tiavefaid  is  not  to  fpeak 
lightly  or  irreverently  of  the  doctrines  of  our 
mod  holy  religion.  For  tbofe  doctrines  are 
recommended  to  us  by  the  moft  apparent 
good  influence  on  the-  conduct  of  our  lives. 
And,  if  we  would  exprefs  the  highefl  regard 
and  veneration  for  them  $  we  can  fay  no 
more,  than  that  they  are  excellently  well  calr 
ciliated  to  make  us  GOOD  and  to  make  us 
HAPPY. — Thofe  two  words  comprehend  all 
poffible  praiie. 

Yet  there  are  not  wanting  men,  even  In 
this  enlightened  age,  (a  character  we  take  tq 
ourfelves  upon  a  very  doubtful  title)  who 
affect  on  all  occafions  to  fpeak  of  morality 
with  contempt  j  and  even  to  place  it  ia 
cfpojition  to  Chriflianity.  —What  thefe  men 
underftand  by  either  term,  it  would  be  ufe-t 
lefs  to  inquire :  and  indeed  I  am  not  fure, 
whether  they  themfelves  be  able  to  anfwer 
the  queftion.  But,  were  they  capable  of 
ufing  language  in  any  precife  fignification^ 
they  would  have  known  long  fincc,  that  this 
poor  defpifed  morality  is  the  very  perfection 
of  the  human  nature,  and  the  brighteft  image 
of  the  divine ;  they  would  have  known  that 

the 
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ttie  faith  of  a  Chriftian  is  only  a  ladder  to 
lift  him  to  fuperior  goodnefs,  and  (by  fure 
confequence)  to  fuperior  happinefs. 

I  have  faid,  and  repeat  it,  that  their  ig 
norance  of  thefe  things  arifes  from  their  want 
of  precifion  in  language.  It  would  be  almofl 
unfair  to  fuppofe,  that  they  ufe  their  words 
in  the  fame  fenfe  with  other  men.- — — For 
furely  they  do  not  intend  to  depreciate  the 

principles  of  morality love  of  Gcd,    and 

love  of  man.  And  as  little,  I  mould  think, 
could  they  flight  the  practice  of  it,  if  they 
underftood  it  to  comprehend  a  fteady  and 
uniform  purfuit  of  the  common  good  of  man 
kind.  Yet  they  who  are  accuflorned  to  fpeak 
accurately  mean  nothing  lefs  than  this  by  a 
moral  life  :  fuch  a  conduff,  on  fuch  principles? 
constitutes  the  very  idea,  the  effence  of 
virtue. 

And  is  this  now  to  be  ccnfidered  as  oppo- 
Jite  to  Cbrljlianity?     Not  in  St.  Paul\  opi 
nion  moft  certainly  :     who   gives    charity  * 
cxpreffly  the  preference  to  faith  itfelf ;  and 

*  j  Cor.  xiii.  13. 

who 
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who  tejls  us  that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.*— Doubtlefs  the  fame  commandments; 
which  our  Saviour  pronounces  firft  and  great-* 
eft  under  the  Jeivi/b  difpenfation,  muft  be 
the  main  pillars  of  every  religion,  which 
comes  from  God.  To  love  him  *with  all  the 
heart)  and  with  all  the  underftanding,  and  with 
all  the  foul,  and  'with  all  the  Jirength,  and  to 
love  his  neighbours  as  himfelf,  is  more  than  all 
'whole  burnt -offer  ings  and  facrifices.  J 

It  may  be  faid  perhaps,  as  it  has  been, 
that  thefe  ideas  are  chimerical.  That  human. 
virtue  is  at  beft  imperfect :  feldom  pure  in 
the  principle  from  which  it  fp  rings ;  and  too 
often  interrupted  and  diverted  even  in  its 
rnoft  profperous  courfe.  It  is  in  vain,  they 
tell  us,  that  we  found  forth  the  praifes  of 
that  morality,  which  we  practice  fo  ill.  We 
are  zlljinners :  all  are  obnoxious  to  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  God ;  and  therefore  muft  all  fly 
for  refuge  to  the  arms  of  a  Redeemer. 

To  this  grave  declamation,  I  freely  own, 
I  have  nothing  to  oppofe.  And  why  indeed 

*  Rom.xiii.  10.  J  Mark  xii.  33. 

fhould 
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ftiould  I  wifli  to  oppofe  it  ?  For  it  contra 
dicts  nothing  I  have  faid,  nothing  I  meant 
to  fay. — It  ftill  remains  true,  that  the  doc 
trines  of  Jefus  were  defigned  to  make  us 
zealous  of  good  works.*  It  ftill  remains  true, 
that  bolinefs  of  life  is  the  main  end  and  pur- 
pofe  of  ^// divine  revelation.  It  ftill  remains 
true,  that  Chriftian  perfection  is  nothing  more 
than  human  virtue  fublimed  and  purified  by 
the  aids  of  religion. 

We  arc  faved,  you  fay,  by  no  merit  of  our 
cwn,  but  through  God's  free  grace  in  Chrift 
Jefus.— So  far  as  I  underjland  the  propofi- 
tion,  I  moft  firmly  believe  it.  Chrift  is  the 
author  of  eternal  f ah  at  ion  unto  all  them  that 
obey  him.^ — But  which  part*  do  you  think,  of 
this  text  concerns  us  moft  ?  In  what  Chrift 
has  done  we  have,  we  can  have,  no  fhare, 
unlefs  to  return  thanks  to  God  and  Him.  It 
is  our  bufmefs  fo  to  apply  the  consideration  of 
God's  great  mercy,  that  we  may  be  ftirred 
up 'to  a  vigorous  and  adlive  obedience.  Tbu 
only  is  our  proper  fphere :  not  to  fcrutinize 
the  rcafons  of  the  divine  difpenfations ;  not 

>:-'  Titus  ii.  14.  I  Heb.  v.  9, 

to 
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to  explain  the  myfteries  of  God's  grace  by 
the  maxims  of  vain  philofophy ;  not  to  fwell 
out  the  ilender  articles  of  belief  contained  in 
Scripture  by  mere  human  inventions;  and 
leaft  of  all  ta  cenfure  and  perfecute  our  bre 
thren,  perhaps  for  no  better  reafon,  .  than 
becaufe  their  nonfenfe  and  ours  wears  a  dif 
ferent  drefs. 

Scripture-doctrine  lies  in  a  narrow  com- 
pafs.  It  is  confined  to  a  few  very  general 
propofitions,  which  give  us  only  juft  light 
enough  to  direct  our  fteps  in  the  way  to  eter* 
nal  happinefs.  They  who  pretend  to  fee 
more,  fee  lefs  than  nothing ;  miftake  the  il- 
lufions  of  fancy  for  the  objects  of  faith,  and 
bewilder  themfelves  in  the  purfuit  of  dreams 
and  fhadows. 

The  inftrudt.ors  of  young  fludents  in  the 
profeffion  of  divinity  are  ufed  to  recommend 
to  them  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
original  tongues ;  the  ftudy  of  antiquity, 
facred  and  profane ;  the  afliftance  of  critics 
and  commentators,  of  different  ages  and  dif 
ferent  fects  in  religion.  All  this  is  right  and 
ufeful.  But  there  is  one  preparation  more 

of 
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pf  greater  importance  than  all  the  reft :  I 
mean,  a  clear  head,  unembarraffed  by  fcholaftic 
terms.  So  far  as  thefe  prevail,  whether  in 
philofophy  or  religion,  you  may  be  very  fure, 
there  is  no  true  knowledge.  Affix  determined 
ideas  to  every  word  you  ufe,  and  the  moft 
tremendous  fyftems  will  mrink  into  almoft 
nothing.  Whoever  will  make  himfelf  fully 
mafter  of  the  Third  Book  of  the  Eff'ay  on 
Human  Under/landing,  will  foon  fee  what  he 
is  to  think,  of  both  Jides  alike,  in  far  the 
greater  part  of  our  religious  controverfies. 
Or,  if  he  wants  to  be  affifted  in  the  applica 
tion  of  Mr,  Locke 's  dodrine  to  Theological 
Subje<Ss,  Father  Paul's  Council  of  Trent,  and 
the  Biftjop  of  Meauxs  Variations,  and,  I  may 
add  to  thefe,  fome  of  the  Provincial  Letters, 
will  give  him  all  the  affiftance  he  can  deiire : 
will  fufficiently  unfold  to  him  the  nature  of 
thofe  difputes,  which  have  torn  in  pieces 
the  church  of  Chrift. 

It  was  the  great  defign  of  the  Gofpel  to 
turn  many  to  right eoufnefs  by  the  gracious 
offer  of  falvation  through  Chrift.  Gratitude 
requires  us  to  confider,  wbo  made  this  offer, 
tnd  prudence  requires  us  to  meditate  on  the 

O  offer 
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offer  itfelf.  —  When  we  have  done  this,  no 
thing  remains,  but  to  lift  ourfelves  under 
the  banners  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  to  fight  a 
good  fight,  and  be  faithful  unto  death*  This 
as  I  take  it  is  MORALITY. 

II.  Yet  let  it  not  be  underftood,  from 
what  has  been  faid,  that  I  would  confider 
Revelation  as.  a  fyjlem  of  Ethics.  Nothing 
lefs.  At  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appear 
ance  in  the  world,  fuch  a  fyftem  feems  not 
to  have  been  wanted  ;  not  at  leaft  within 
the  compafs  of  the  Roman  empire,  where 
arts  and  civility  very  generally  prevailed. 
And,  if  it  had  been  wanted,  I  know  not 
whether  the  New  Teflament  would  have 
been  fufficient  to  fupply  the  defect.  Nay,  I 
think,  we  may  fafely  aflert,  that  the  fcience 
of  morals,  with  or  without  a  revelation,  is; 
and  muft  be  collected,  by  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  from  the  common  courfe  of 
^  as  they  occur  to  daily  experience. 


I  .  I  obferve,  that,  at  the  time  of  our  Sa 
viour's  appearance,  a  new  fyftem  of  morals, 
was  little  wanted.  Not  to  mention  the  innu 
merable  treatifes  which  are  loft  on  this  fub- 

jeft, 
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jc£t,  Xenophon,  Ariftotk,  and  Cicero  have  left 
us  a  rule  little  fhort  of  perfection :  and  even 
what  was  deficient  in  the  writings  of  philo- 
fophers,  common  fenfe,  and  common  utility 
in  great  meafure  fupplied.  For  proof  of 
this  you  need  only  c«nfult  the  precepts  of 
rhetoricians  y  and  the  practice  of  orators.  You 
will  find,  if  I  miflake  not,  the  very  fame 
topics  of  praife  and  cenfure>  the  fame  arts  of 
adulation  and  inve&ive,  among  ancient  fpeakers 
and  modern.  Whereas  every  material  change 
in  the  rule  of  moral  actions  muft  have  turned 
reproach  into  honour,  or  compliments  into 
fat  ire.  They  who  fay,  that  humility  andfor- 
givcnefs  of  injuries  were  no  virtues  upon  the 
Heathen  plan,  are  juft  as  little  to  be  regarded, 
jas  thofe  who  maintain,  that  a  man  may  be  a 
good  Chrijlian  without  friendfoip  or  love  of  his 
country.  In  both  cafes  equally  men  find  not 
the  names,  and  therefore  conclude  the  things 

themfelves  to  be  wanting. It  is  indeed 

true,  that  the  virtue  of  piety  was  of  a  very 

equivocal   kind  in  the   Pagan  world.      But 

this  was  from  ignorance  of  nature,  not  of 

piorals.     Had  the  Heathens  known  the  One 

God,    as    Chriftians   do,    or  fhould,    know 

'him  $  they  would  have  entertained  the  fame 

O  2  fenti- 
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fentiments  with  Chriftians,  of  the  love,  and 
fear,  and  refignation,  and  truft,  which  are 
due  to  the  fupreme  Being.  In  fad:  they  did 
entertain  thefe  notions :  fo  many  of  them,  I 
mean,  as  faw  through  the  ahfurdity  of  the 
eftablifhed  and  popular  theology.  But, 

2.  If  a  new  fyftem  of  morals  had  been 
wanting,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  New 
Teftament  would  have  been  fufficient  to 
fupply  the  defect.  At  moft  it  can  only  be 
confidered  as  an  improvement  or  finishing  qf 
the  fyftems  already  fubfifting.  Many  indeed 
of  the  duties  of  life  are  recommended  and  en 
forced  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles :  but 
they  are  not  ufually  explained  or  determined, 
It  would  be  vain  to  apply  to  your  Bible  for  a 
diftincl:  notion  of  juftice,  or  temperance,  or 
fortitude.  If  you  know  not  thefe  things, 
before  you  begin  your  fearch,  you  confult  thq 

Scriptures   in   vain. Even  with  regard  to. 

thofe  points  of  morality  which  are  more  par 
ticularly  inculcated  uipw  Chriftians,  revelation 
will  affift  but  little  without  the  aid  and  com 
ment  of  reafon.  Why  elfe  do  we  fee  a  nume 
rous  feel  of  Chriftians,  who  deny  the  lawful- 
pefs  of  oaths  ?  who  maintain  univerfally,  that 

evil 
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evil  is  not  to  be  refifted,  and  that  we  (hall 
offend   God,    if  we  fight  for  our  country  ? 
Why  has  it  been  fuppofed,  not  among  Ca 
tholics  only,  but  even  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  church,    that  it  is  highly  meritorious, 
for  men  to  retire  from  all  the  duties  of  life, 
and  to  fet  themfelves   in  oppofition  to   the 
evident  defign  of  their  Maker,  the  perpetuity 
of  the  human   fpecies  ?    Or  how  came  the 
church  of  England  herfelf  to  admit  into  her 
bofom  the  doftrine  of  pqffive-obedience  ?  — 
Thefe  notions  are  not  to  be  refuted  from  the 
bare  words  of  Scripture  :  words,  which  taken 
alone,  are  very  fairly  capable  of  the  fenfe  im 
puted  to  them.     But  this  fenfe  is  over-ruled 
by  the  verdidl  of  reafon  :  and  we  fhould  do 
an  injury   to  the  facred  writings,  if  we  did 
not  interpret  them  (as  we  do  the  beft  human 
compofitions)  conformably  to  the  rules  of 
good  fenfe. — I  faid, 

3.  That  the  fcience  of  morals,  with  or 
without  a  revelation,  can  only  be  collected, 
by  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  from  obfer- 
vation  and  experience  of  the  common  courfe 
of  events. — -The  more  Jimple.  principles  may 
indeed  be  taught :  unlefs  where  a  good  dif- 
O  3  pofition 
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pofition  or  right  education  has  prevented  the 
ufe  of  teaching  :  (for,  after  all,  benevolence  of 
nature  and  early  dlfciplme^  are  better  guides, 
than  all  the  books  of  philofophy  that  ever 
were  written).  But  where,  1  fay,  this  is  not 
the  cafe,  feme  teaching  may  be  ufeful  and 
neceflary.  Yet  I  doubt,  whether  even  fo 
fhort  a  fyftem  as  the  Ten  Commandments do 
not  contain  more,  than  the  bulk  of  mankind 
are  capable  of  learning  by  words  only.  They 
muft  be  taught  from  what  they  fee*  and  from 
what  theyjfe'/*  Abftrafted  ideas,  and  general 
reafoning,  are  very  unfuitable  to  their  appre- 
henlion,  and  very  unlikely  to  make  a  deep  or 
lading  impreffion.  But  they  know  the  re- 
ftraints  laid  on  them  by  the  laws  of  their 
country:  they  feel  the  reftraints  which  nature 
has  laid  on  the  indulgence  of  their  appetites: 
they  find  zjlttl farther  reftraint,  both  on  pri 
vate  and  focial  conduft,  from  the  inconve 
nience  of  lofing  their  credit  and  character  in 
the  world.  In  thefe  ways,  and  ways  like 
thefe,  men  imbibe  the  mofl  important  pre 
cepts  of  morality :  feldom  indeed  pure  and 
genuine;  but  as  little  corrupted  as  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  things  will  allow,  and  much 

better 
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better  than  they  could  learn  them  from  words, 
however  artificially  put  together. 

III.  In  what  has  been  faid  I  have  attempted 
to  fliew  you,  what  religion  is  not.  It  is  not 
a  fyftem  vLfpeculative  truths:  it  is  not  a 

fyftem  of  moral  precepts. In  (hewing  you 

what  it  /r,  I  fhall  be  lefs  tedious.  For  it 
may  be  faid  in  few  words,  as  well  as  ia 
many,  that  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  is  fimply 
and  purely  the  offer  of  pardon  to  repenting 
Jinners ,  the  gift  of  eternal  life  freely  tendered 
to  all  who  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  their 
Saviour,,  and  are  careful  to  yield  obedience  to 
his  will.  Submiffion  to  his  authority  is  only 
another  name  for  Cbriftian  faith ;  and  obedi 
ence  to  his  will  moft  perfectly  coincides  with 
the  uniform  difcharge  of  every  moral  duty. 

Chrift  did  not  fo  much  intend  to  teach 
morality,  as  to  inforce  it.  The  eternal  rules 
of  right  and  wrong  were  at  all  times  fiiffici* 
ently  apparent  from  the  ordinary  and  fettled 
courfe  of  things.  But  thefe  rules  flood ^in 
need  of  a  more  powerful  SANCTION,  than 
human  reafon  knew  how  to  apply.  Such  a 
lanction  they  have  received  :  for  Jefus  Chrift 
O  4,  hath 
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hath  abolijbed  death,  and  hath  brought  life  aftcl 
immortality  to  light  through  the  Gofpel* .  And^ 
one  would  think,  the  hopes  of  a  bltffed  eternity  > 
grounded  on  the  exprefs  word  of  God,  mould 
carry  with  them  ail  irrefiftible  force  on  the 
affeftions  and  wills  of  men ! 

In  explaining  this  Gofpel  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
we  may  be  a  little,  and  but  little,  more  par 
ticular.  That  eternity  of  happinefs  which  is 
offered  to  Chriftians,  appears  not  only  to  be 
offered  them,  but  obtained  for  them  by  our 
bleffed  Redeemer,  iri  conformity  to  the  will  of 
his  heavenly  Father.  An  aft  of  difobediencc 
in^our^y&y?  parents,  (of  which  we  are  very  ob- 
fcurely  and  imperfectly  informed)  and  innu 
merable  faults  in  all  their  defcendanis^  appear 
to  have  obftrudled  this  mighty  benefit.  But 
our  Redeemer,  we  are  told,  by  what  he  did 
znAfuffered,  effedlually  removed  thefe  obftruc- 
tions ;  and  gave  power  to  as  many  as  received 
him  to  become  the  fons  of  God~\*. 

Here  I  find  myfelf  obliged  to  flop.  Why 
the  offences  of  us  for  our  forefathers  were  not 

*2.  Tim.  i.  10,  f  John  i.  12. 

to 
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to  be  pardoned  without  a  Redeemer  ;  why  the 
Judge  of  the  world  fliould  make  the  happinefs 
of  one  being  depend  on  the  conducl  of  another*, 
and  why,  in  particular,  guilt  was  not  to  be 
warned  away,  without  the  fufferings  of  innq- 
cence :  are  points  of  which  I  find  nothing  in 
Scripture ;  and  of  which  therefore  I  am  not 
afliamed  to  fay,  /  know  nothing. 

Still  I  return  to  what  can  never  be  faid  too 
often,  It  is  the  mam  defign  of  the  Gofpel  of 
Chrift  to  make  us  HOLY  here,  that  we  may  be 
HAPPY  hereafter.  And  what  more  effectual 
MOTIVE  to  holinefs,  than  the  fure  profpect 
of  eternal  happinefs  ?  \  God's  mercy  through 
Chrift  is  no  barren  fpeculation.  It  was  not 
revealed  to  us,  to  fharpen  our  wits,  by  fur- 
niming  a  new  fubjecl:  for  debate  and  conten 
tion  ;  but  to  make  us  warm  and  adtive  in  the 
difcharge  of  our  duty,  and  to  melt  our  hearts 
to  the  love  of  God  and  goodnefs.  We  are  not 
to  (land  gazing9  like  idle  fpe&ators,  on  the 
prize,  which  is  fet  before  us ;  but  to  run,  that 
<we  may  obtain  it.  * 

i.  Cor,  ix.  24. 

IV.   I  have 
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IV.  I  have  endeavoured  to  reprefent  to 
ih^  primary  end  of  the  Chriftian  Revelation. 
But  I  meant  not  to  exclude  other  beneficial 
purpofes,  connected  with  it,  or  refulting 
from  it.  Thus  for  inftance, 

i.  ChrifHanity  has  greatly  enlarged  our 
knowlege  of  the  Supreme  Relng  j  and  by  that 
means  extended  the  lines  of  moral  duty. — 
Men's  conceptions  of  the  Divinity  were  of 
neceffity  to  be  improved  and  corrected,  be 
fore  they  could  be  capable  of  receiving  the 
Gofpel  of  Chrift.  For  the  gods,  not  only  of 
the  people,  but  of  many  feels  among  the 
philofophers,  were  very  unfit  perfons  to  pub- 
liili  a  difpenfation  of  grace  for  the  recovery  of 
iinful  mortals.  As  this  reafon  made  it  re- 
quifite  for  the  founders  of  Chriftianity  to 
preach  the  living  God,  in  oppofition  to  Poly- 
theifm  and  idolatry  ;  fo  it  could  not  but 
happen,  that  this  new  light  would  open  to 
men's  view  new  obligations  ;  and  lead  them 
to  a  fpecies  of  moral  virtues,  which  few  a- 
mong  the  heathens  ever  knew.  God  is  afpi- 
rity  fays  our  Saviour,  and  they  'which  ivorjbip 
him,  mufl  iv or/hip  him  infpirit  and  in  truth*. 

*  John  iv.  14. 

We 
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We  may  obferve  however,  that  God  is  re- 
prefented  to  us  in  Scripture  chiefly ,  though 
not  always,  under  relative  ideas.  Little  is 
faid  of  his  nature  and  effence;  fubjects  not 
fuited  to  our  capacity,  or  connected  with  our 
duty.  He  is  made  known  to  us  as  the  Au 
thor  of  life  and  happinefs ;  as  the  Father 
and  Lord  of  the  univerfe.  His  wifdom, 
his  power,  his  goodnefs,  difplayed  in  his 
difpenfations  to  mankind;  his  fuperinten- 
dency  and  care  over  us,  both  here  and  here 
after — thefe  are  the  perfections  moft  clearly 
revealed :  thefe  are  they  which  we  beft  con 
ceive,  and  which  concern  us  moft. 

2.  The  light  of  revelation  gave  occafion 
to  the  overthrow  and  ruin  of  Pagan  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  all  the  immoralities  connected  with 
it.  But  much  of  this  benefit  was  afterwards 
loft :  as  the  fame  fuperftition  revived,  with 
little  more  than  a  change  of  names,  among 
thcfe  who  called  themfelves  Chriftians.  Po 
pery  is  indeed  nothing  better  than  a' refined 
fpecies  of  Paganifm ;  and  fo  far  as  this  ex 
tends,  the  Gofpel  has  failed  of  its  genuine 
effect,  and  left  men,  as  it  found  them,  Poly- 
thiefts  and  Idolaters. 

3.  Thougk 
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3,  Though  it  was  not  Chrift's  purpofe  tc> 
give  zfyftem  of  morals ;  yet  it  highly  became 
his   office,    to  correct  prevailing  mi/lakes  on 
queftkfns   of  morality,  and  to  fupply   fuch 
defects  as  he  found  in  the  common  notions. 
His  chief  view,  as  we  have  often  faid,  was 
to  add  a  powerful  fandlion  to  the  moral  law. 
But  this  of  courfe  muft   give   occafion  for 
perpetual   references   to   the  law    itfelft    and 
therefore  for  frequent  explanations  and  correc 
tions  ;  by  which  means  men's  ideas  might  be 
rendered  more  accurate,  and  their  views  more 
comprehenfive.    Not  indeed  (as  I  before  took 
notice)  by  fubftituting  the  letter  of  Revela 
tion,  in  the  place  of  reafon  ;  but  by  applying 
both  to  the  beft  advantage,  through  the  friend 
ly  aid  they  impart  to  each  other. 

4.  It  was  a  very  material  benefit  of  the 
Chriftian  Revelation,  that  it  exalted  human 
•virtues  into  religious  duties.     The  fame  con 
duct  was  virtuous,  and  known   to  be  fo,  on 
the  Heathen  plan,  and  on  the  Chriftian.    But 
many  kinds  and  degrees  of  perfection,  which 
to  a  Heathen  were  objects  of  admiration  only, 
are  matters  of  neceffity  in  the  life  of  a  Chrif 
tian.     A  Heathen  might  either  purfue  them 

with 
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-With  honour,  or  negledt  them  without  re 
proach  :  to  a  Chriftun  they  are  of  univerfal 
and  indifpenfable  obligation, 

5.  Lajl/y,  The  founders  of  our  religion  have 
done  good  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  virtue,  by 
uniting    us  in  the  external  frofejjion  of  re 
pentance,  and  faith,  and  love  :  a  deflgn,   to 
which  thofe  few   fimple  RITES,  retained  in 
the  church  of  Chrift,  are  evidently  fubfervi- 
ent  ;  and  of  which  the  inftitution  of  a  church; 
i.  e.  a  vifible  fociety  of  Chriflians,  made  an 
effential  part,  —  Who  can  forbear  lamenting, 
that  this  wife  and  neceffary  provifion,    for 
the  fupport  of  piety  and  virtue,  ihould  have 
been  made  the  occafion,  as  it  ever  has  been, 
pf  ftrtfe>  and  confufion,   ana  T  every  evil  work  $ 
Bat  it  is  no  new  thing,  for  men  to  abufe  the 
bleffings   of  God  to  their  own  deftrudion  : 
and  our  Saviours  prediction,  concerning  the 
event  of  things,    has  been   but  too  plainly 
fulfilled  ;  I  came  not  to  fend  peace  on  earth,  but 


V.  From  what  has  been  faid,  I  beg  leave 
tp  draw  one  obfervation,  for  the  benefit  of 

*  Mat.  x.  34. 

the 
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the  younger  part  of  this  audience.  —  »  It  is 
not  the  bufinefs  of  a  Chriflian  preacher  to 
perplex  himfelf,  and  weary  his  audience, 
with  deep  points  of  fchool  divinity.  It  woulcji 
feem  a  ftrange  queftion,  yet  very  often  it  is 
the  real  queftion,  whether  Plato  or  Arijlotle 
fce  a  better  expofltor  of  the  doftrines  of  Jefus 
Chrijl*  Believe  me,  Chriftian  congregations 
are  aflembled  for  a  very  different  purpofej 
.  and  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  infpire  them  with 
reverence  for  God  $  with  gratitude  to  their 
Redeemer  j  with  fervent  charity  for  one  ano 
ther  :  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  reclaim  them  from 
the  error  of  their  ways,  by  inculcating  the 
gracious  prcmifes  of  the  Gofpel  ;  or  (where 
thefe  fail)  by  alarming  their  fears-,  by  re 
minding  them  of  the  Jhortnefs  of  'life*  and  the 
certainty  of  a  judgment  to  come.—  To  do  this, 
is  to  preach  Cbri 


I  fear,  I  fhnd  in  great  need  of  your  indul 
gence,  nptwithftanding  the  importance  of  my 
fubjed,  for  the  time  I  have  fpent,  in  deli 
vering  rny  fentiments  upon  it  :  .  but  I  aik  no 
indulgence  for  thz  freedom  with  which  I  have 
done  it.  For  in  this  I  have  only  done  my 
duty.  It  is  in  fome  degree  the  duty  of  every 
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of  every  clergyman  moft  undoubtedly, 
to  ftudy  carefully  the  word  of  God,  and  en 
deavour  to  find  out  the  true  fenfe  of  it.  And> 
when  this  is  done,  it  is  equally  his  duty,  to 
confefe  with  bis  mouth  <mhat  he  believes  in  his 
heart  *.  If  we  difcharge,  as  we  ought,  thefe 
important  offices,  we  iliall  both  fave  vur- 
Jehes,  and  them  that  hear  ns.^ 


x. 


j-  i  Tim.  iv.  16. 
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Oa   RELIGIOUS    LIBERTY, 


Reverend  BRETHREN, 

AT  our  laft  Meeting  I  endeavoured  to 
reprefent  to  jou  the  true  principles  of 
Church  Government*:  my  prefent  fubjecl:  fhall 
be  Liberty.  Jitji  government  and  reasonable 
liberty  are  fo  far  from  being  mconfijient,  that 
they  are  injep  arable. 

It  was  generally  conceived,  before  the 
time  of  the  revolution,,  that  civil  governors 
were  obliged  by  their  office  to  fupport  and 
propagate  true  Religion.  But  this  notion  is 
now  fo  fully  exploded,  that  we  fddom  meet 
with  any  man,  even  in  the  warmth  of  con- 

*  See  thefe  principles  briefly  ftated  in  Dif.  VI,  VII. 

troverfy, 
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troverfy,  who  is  hardy  enough  to  defend  it. 
Men's  temporal,  not  \ht\rfpiritual,  interefts, 
are  under  the  care  of  the  magiftrate  :  and  he 
is  no  otherwife  concerned  in  the  advance 
ment  of  truth,  than  as  it  flands  connected 
with  the  interefts  of  fociety. 

On  this  principle  I  propofe  to  examine  the 
various  branches  of  religious  liberty ;  and  to 
fettle  as  precifely  as  the  fubjecT:  will  bear,  to 
what  length  they  may  be  permitted  to  grow. 
All  of  them,  I  think,  may  conveniently  be 
referred  to  three  heads :  freedom  of  opinion 9 
freedom  of  worfoip,  and  freedom  in  converfa- 
tion  and  writing ;  to  each  of  thefe  points  I 
fhall  fpeak  in  its  turn. 

I.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  the  prover 
bial  expreffion,  that  thought  is  free.  It  is  free 
even  from  the  dominion  of  a  man's  own  mind; 
and  therefore  it  mujt  be  free  from  the  authority 
of  the  magiftrate.  On  this  ground  we  may 
fecurely  maintain  that  no  opinions  whatever, 
not  even  the  moft  pernicious  to  mankind,  are 
fit  objects  of  punijhment.  For  punifhment  is 
intended  as  a  restraint  on  the  will:  that  either 
P  the 
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the  offender  himfelf,  or  others  by  his  exam 
ple,  may  fear  to  tranfgrefs.  It  is  therefore 
applied  abfurdly,  and  by  confequence  unjuiily, 
in  matters  of  opinion  ;  in  which  the  will  has 
cither  no  fhare  at  all,  or  none  that  falls  with 
in  the  difcernment  of  a  human  judge.  We 
cannot  change  our  opinions  at  pleafure :  nor 
will  the  fufferings  of  a  miftaken  man  prevent 
others  from  falling  into  the  fame  delufion. 
And  this  is  not  only  true  of  pofttive  punifo- 
ment :  it  holds  equally  good  of  what  have 

been    called    negative    difcouragements*  • 

All  manner  of  diftinftions  between  man  and 
man,  intended,  not  to  prevent  us  from  atting, 
but  from  thinking,  wrong,  are  equally  vain 
and  unjuftifiable. 

Some  indeed  have  maintained,  that  thefe 
difcouragements  may  do  good  fervice,  both 
to  religion  and  fociety,  by  compelling  men  to 
confider.  But  I  will  not  wafte  time  in  con- 
futifcg  this  idle  pretence:  a  pretence  much 
more  favourable  to  falfe  religion  than  true  j 
and  attended  with  this  fingular  inconvenience, 
that  it  proves,  if  any  thing,  the  vwy  contrary 
of  what  it  was  defigned  to  prove.  For  we 
have  more  reafon  to  expert  want  of  confidera- 

tion 
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tion  in  thofe  who  follow,  than  in  thofe  who 
oppofe,  the  religion  of  the  magiflrate.  I  fay 
not  this  of  our  own  nation,  but  of  all  the 
countries  under  heaven:  for  the  reafon  in 
deed  is  univerfai. 

But  fhould  we  admit,  for  argument's  fake, 
thatj/fotf  oenefit  might  arife  from  difcourag- 
ing  hurtful  opinions;  thofe  at  leaft  which 
pafs  for  fuch,  in  the  judgment  of  the  ma- 
giftrate :  yet  ftill  would  this  benefit  be  far 
out- weighed  by  the  ill  confequences  at 
tending  it.  For  let  it  be  remembered  that 
we  are  here  confidering  the  opinions  them- 
felvesy  not  the  communication  of  them  to 
others.  How  then  mall  the  magiflrate  dif- 
cern  the  fecrets  of  men's  hearts  ?  Not  furely 
by  an  arbitrary  ufe  of  prifons  and  tortures.— 
The  utmoft  that  can  be  defired  by  a  Proteftant 
perfecutor  is  only  a  liberal  provifion  of  oaths 
and  tefls  ;  the  refufal  of  which  may  be  equi 
valent  to  a  conviclion.  But,  though  on 
other  occafions  thefe  methods  of  inquiry 
may  be  ufed  wifely  and  juftly,  yet  in  the 
adminiftration  of  penal  laws  they  would  be 
unjufl  and  cruel.  It  is,  I  think,  a  maxim 
in  the  law  of  England,  that  no  man  is  obliged 
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to  accufe  himfelf*  and  this  maxim  is  not  only 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  but  of 
found  policy.  —  For  the  contrary  praftice,  it 
may  be  readily  imagined,  would  be  a  perpe 
tual  leffon  of  inimcerity.  We  know  by  fad 
experience,  that  the  moft  facred  obligations 
are  eafily  broken  through-  by  the  weight  of 
men's  temporal  interefts  :  and  no  wife  law 
giver  will  ever  wifli  to  expofe  the  virtue  of 
his  fubjefts  to  fo  fevere  a  trial. 

Enough,  I  fuppofe,  has  been  faid  on  this 
plain  point.  It  remains  only,  that  I  fubjoin 
a  few  cautions,  which  however  are  by  no 
means  exceptions  to  the  doftrine  before  us. 

I  have  maintained  that  no  opinions  what 
ever  are  fit  objefts  of  punifhment;  but  I 
have  not  maintained  that  all  opinions  are 
matters  of  indifference.  Some  there  are, 
which,  though  not  properly  punijliable>  may 
yet  be  highly  prejudicial.  They  may  be  pro- 
du&ive  of  many  ill  confequences,  to  the  in 
dividual  as  well  as  the  public ;  and  it  may  be 
thought  not  the  leaft  of  thefe,  that  they  often 
exclude  honeft  and  good  men  from  the  moil 
important  offices  of  fociety.  It  is  true,  the 
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road  to  fuch  offices,  whether  in  church  or 
ftate,  ought  not  to  be  {hut  up  to  any  one 
citizen,  who  is  qualified  to  difcharge  them. 
But  opinions  themfelves  may  difquatify  :  fome 
for  particular  offices,  fome  for  all  offices* 
fome  even  for  admiffion  into  a  civil  commu 
nity*. — It  may  be  proper  to  give  inftances  in 
each  kind.  And, 

j .  It  is  evident,  that  the  German  Anabap- 
tift,  who  denied  the  lawfulnefs  of  capital 
punifhments,  was  difqualified  for  the  office 
of  a  judge :  that  the  Engli/h  Quaker,  who 
interprets  in  a  literal  fenfe  the  Gofpel  precept 
of  non-refiftance,  is  difqualified  for  the  office 
of  a  general ' :  and  laftly,  that  the  Non-con- 
formift,  who  cannot  in  confcience  read  our 
Liturgy,  is  difqualified  for  the  office  of  a 
minijler  in  the  eftabliihed  church.— Yet  thefe 
difabilities  are  not  punifhments*  in  any  proper 
ienfe  of  the  word ;  and  therefore  are  pot  ex 
ceptions  to  the  doflrine  before  laid  down. 

2.  They  who  believe  themfelves  fubjedt  to 
a  foreign  jurifdidion  are   difqualified  for  all 
jmanner  of  offices  under  their  natural  prince : 
f  See  the  Alliance  between  Church  and  State, 
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and  therefore  Englijh  Catholics  are  not  to  be 
trufled  with  power,  if  they  hold  themfelvcs 
bound  to  obey  the  authority  either  of  Pope 
or  Church,  in  oppofition  to  that  of  the  King. 
—Yet  neither  are  Catholics  juftly  obnoxious 
to  punifbment.  Their  difability  is  an  inevi 
table  misfortune,  arifing  by  natural  confe- 
quence  from  the  opinions  they  profefs, 

3.  Thofe  furious  Enthtijiafts  of  paft  times, 
who  difclaimed  all  obligations  to  civil  go 
vernment,  were  evidently  unfit  for  civil  pro- 
tittion.  Still  they  were  not  to  be  funijked 
for  thinking  wrong :  though  juftly  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  law  and  government, 
as  being  difqualified  for  enjoying  them, 

Now  the  mifchief  of  admitting  fuch  un 
qualified  perfons  into  ftations  where  they 
may  be  able  to  do  harm,  can  only  be  prevented 
by  allowing  a  right  to  the  magift'rate  of  re 
quiring  all  candidates  to  declare  their  opinions^ 
before  they  obtain  the  powers  or  privileges 
they  feek :  and  this,  I  conceive,  is  the  pro 
per  ufe  of  fubfcriptions,  and  oaths  9  and  tcfts  ; 
which,  though  always  inconvenient,  are 
fometimes  necejJary.—Thzy  were  fo  moft  re-r 
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markably,  in  this  kingdom,  in  the  times  pre 
ceding  the  revolution  j  and  our  anceflors  well 
underftood  the  importance  and  value  of  them. 

One  thing  more,  and  I  have  done  with 
this  part  of  my  fubjedt.  —  It  has  been  ima 
gined,  I  know  not  how,  that  it  is  beft  for  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  to  leave  men's  qualificati 
ons  for  civil  offices  unfettled  by  any  ftanding 
law  ;  that  the  fovereign  may  have  power 
either  to  admit  or  rejeft  as  he  fees  convenient. 
—  Nothing  fure  can  be  more  remote  from  all 
appearance  of  truth.  For  this  is  to  fay,  that 
it  is  fafer  for  liberty  to  truft  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  prince,  than  to  be  under  the 
guard  of  general  rules,  eftablifhed  by  national 
authority.  —  I  do  not  indeed  affirm,  that  this 
branch  of  laws  is,  in  any  nation,  juft  what 
it  ought  to  be.  I  only  fay,  that  law  is 
better  than  will.  For  the  reft,  it  muft  ever 
be  acknowledged,  that  "  the  wider  the  bottom 
is  made  (confident  with  the  very  bcinff  of 
fociety)  the  wifcr  and  jufter  is  the  infti- 
tution," 


II.  I  come  now  to  confidery?W<ww  ofwor- 
and   this,  I  think,  may  be  maintained 
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with  almoft  as  little  limitation  as  freedom  of 
opinion.  Certainly  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
very  general  principle, 

That  every  member  of  civil  fociety  has  a 
right  to  the  public  exercife  of  the  religion  he 
profeffes. 

The  truth  of  this  has  been  fully  eftablifhed 
by  many  excellent  writers.     Let  it  fuffice  to 
fay  at  prefent,  that  nofukject  can  give  up  this 
branch  of  his  natural  liberty  without  impiety  : 
and   that    no  fovereign  could  accept-   fuch  a 
transfer,  if  it  were  made.  —  Society  itfelf  is 
not  more  eflential  to  the  well-being  of  man 
than   religion  :  and  religion    without  public 
forms  is  a  name  only  and  a  fhadow.     But  now 
fuch  forms,  if  againft  the  didates  of  confci- 
ence,    are  fubyerfive  of  the   very   ends  for 
which  they  were  inftituted.     Inftead  of  mak 
ing  us  better  men,  and  better  citizens,  they 
will  only  teach   us  to  prevaricate  both  with 
God  and  man.     No  man  therefore  ihould  be 
compelled  to  join  in  rites  he  cannot  approve  j 
which  would  only  ferve  to  make  him  a  hypo 
crite:    or  reftrained  from  thofe  which   his 
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confidence  enjoins  ;  for  this  will  tend  to  make 
him  an  Atbeift. 

I  know  of  no  exception,  but  one,  to  tho 
rule  here  laid  down.  Though  all  forms  of 
religion  are  to  be  tolerated,  which  are  only 
chargeable  with  abfurdity  or  falfoood,  yet 
what  fhall  we  fay  to  thofe  which  are  directly 
criminal?  Is  it  fit  men  iliould  be  allowed  the 
liberty  of  doing  harm?  By  no  means.  No 
acl:  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  religious  afiem-r 
blies,  which  is  punifhed  out  of  them. 

It  is  not  that  our  governors  have  a  right  to 
direft  us  in  the  choice  of  our  religion  $  much 
lefs  to  punifh  us  for  enuring  'wrong:  but 
they  havQ  a  right  to  guard  the  lives  and  pror 
perties  qf  their  fubje&s. —  Should  a  man 
chufe  to  facrifice  a  Hecatomb  to  Jupiter  or 
Apollo,  I  know  of  no  power  on  earth  that 
has  authority  to  forbid  him  :  but  (hould  he 
offer  his  neighbour  s  lamb,  even  to  the  true 
God,  he  would  become  juftly  obnoxious  to 
punifliment.  This  arifes  from  the  evident 
neceffities  of  human  affairs.  For  let  the  pre 
tence  of  confclence  be  allowed  to  fandtify  a 
crime 9  and  a  door  will  be  open  to  all  manner 
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of  wickednefs. — But  then  it  is  the  mifchief, 
not  they&z,  which  the  magiftrate  is  concerned 
to  prevent.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
hearts  or  confciences  of  men.  And  give  me 
leave  to  add,  that  it  requires  great  caution 
and  prudence  to  apply  this  exception,  as  it 
ought  to  be  applied.  The  community  have 
a  right  to  defend  tbemfefoes,  without  diftir;c- 
tion  of  perfons  or  places;  and  by  confequence 
to  repel  and  punifli  INJUSTICE  in  every  per- 
fon,  and  in  every  place  :  and  if  there  be  any 
ether  offence  that  ftrikes  directly  at  the  peace, 
and  happinefs  of  fociety,  it  is  plainly  the  in 
ter  eft  of  fociety  that  the  offender  Should  fuffer 
for  it.  But  let  not  this  be  made  a  pretence, 
on  account  of  remote  and  uncertain  confe- 
quences,  for  difturbing  and  breaking  up  the 
religious  affemblies  of  quiet  men  and  good 
fubje&s, 

There  is  indeed  another  cafe  which  looks 
like  an  exception  to  our  general  principle  -9 
but  cannot,  I  think,  with  propriety  be  fo 
called.  I  mean  the  cafe  of  a  religious  fed:, 
who  entertain  political  notions  inconliftent 
with  their  allegiance.  It  cannot  be  pretended 
that  fuch  a  fed:  have  the  fame  title  to  protec^ 
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tlon  with  other  fubjedts ;  as  they  can  give  no 
fecurity  for  their  obedience  :  and  (hould  they  ' 
be  abfolutely   banijhed  in    a   time  of  public 
danger,  I  know  not  that  fuch  a  ftep  could  be 
juftly  blamed.      Not    that   men  are    to    be 
punified  for   the  exercife  of   their  religion  : 
but  their  religion  itfelf  difables  them  from  re 
maining  in  a  fociety,  to  the  laws  of  which 
they  cannot  in  confcience  fubmit. — Thus  the 
Catholics,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  were 
evidently  incapable  of  being  good  fubjeds  to 
King  William ,  as  being  devoted  by  the  very 
principles  of  their  religion  to  the  fervice  of  the 
banijhed  monarch:  and  even  devotion  to  the 
Pope,  as  profefied  by  many  of  the  religious 
orders,  fecms  to  me  to  carry  with  it  a  perpe 
tual  incapacity  for  living  in  any  civil  commu 
nity  whatever.     In  fuch  cafes,  if  the  magif- 
trate,  for  reafons  of  convenience,    does  not 
chufe  to  proceed  to  extremities,  he  is  doubt- 
lefs  concerned  to  take  every  precaution  for 
fat  fecurity  of  himfelf  and  his  people.     And 
perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  me 
thod  of  proceeding  lefs  liable  to  objection, 
than   what   our  governors  in  England  have 
long  purfued ;    a  legal  prohibition  of  Popifli 
rites  and  ceremonies,  very  tenderly  inforced. 

The 
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The  magistrate  is  armed  with  power  to  pro- 
ted:  the  community  againft  any  ill  deiigns 
which  thefe  men  may  form.  Yet  flill  he  can 
afford  them,  in  times  of  public  tranquillity, 
iuch  degrees  of  indulgence  or  mercy,  as  he  fees 
convenient.  The  laws  even  againft  their priejls 
are  perhaps  continued  in  force  for  no  other 
purpofe,  but  to  keep  them  more  intirely  in  the 
fower  of  government :  and  are  rather  to  be 
confidered  as  inftruments  of  terror,  to  be  ufed 
when  occafion  requires,  than  as  conflicting  a 
part  in  the  regular  adminiftyatipn  of  things.* 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  reprefentation, 
what  muft  we  think  of  thofe  men,  who  are 
continually  calling  out  on  their  fuperiors, 
often  toq  in  fcurrilous  and  reproachful  lan 
guage,  to  put  thefe  penal  laws  in  execution  ? 
Whatever  abhorrence  they  may  affecl:  for 
Popery,  they  plainly  agree  with  it  in  its  worft 
principle,  intolerance  to  thofe  who  differ  from 
them.  If  this  conduct  proceed  from  religi 
ous  motives,  they  know  not  what  fpirit  'they 
are  of.  For  true  religion  can  never  fuffer 
from  liberty  of  conference.  If  they  pretend 
zeal  for  \hzjlate,  I  fear  it  is  only  the  zeal  of 
*  This  wa$  written  in  the  year  1763. 
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mutinous  foldiers,  who  are  too  brave  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  direction  of  their  leaders. — Thefe 
very  perfons,  if  I  am  not  greatly  miftaken, 
would  have  been  the  forembft'  to  blame  the 
French  monarch  for  revoking  the  edicl:  of 
Nantes.  Yet  had  not  he  the  fame  right  to 
perfecute  Huguenots,  as  we  have  to  perfecute 
Papifts  ?  Was  it  not  necefiary  there,  as  well 
as  here,  to  reilrain  the  growth  and  propaga 
tion  of  a  fe<5t,  which  had  already  done  much 
mifchief  to  the  ftate,  and  was  capable  of  do 
ing  more  ?  And  might  not  a  republican  fpirit 
have  proved  as  fatal  to  French  monarchy,  as 
the  fpirit  of  Popery  itfelfczn  be  to  Eng/i/b  liber 
ty  ?  I  know  it  has  been  faid,  and  even  the  ex 
cellent  Mr.  Locke  feems  to  have  fallen  into 
this  opinion,  that  Papifts  being  intolerant  them- 
felves,  have  no  right  toexpecl:  indulgence  from 
others.  But  have  Cafainifts,  when  in  power, 
been  always  friends  to  toleration  ?  Let  them 
take  care  how  they  urge  an  argument,  that 
may  with  fo  much  eafe  be  retorted  upon  them. 
And  indeed  what  feel:  can  be  found,  among 
all  that  take  the  name  of  Chriftians,  which 
has  preferved  itfelf  untainted  from  the  fpirit 
of  perfecution  ?  He  that  is  without  Jin  among 
us,  let  him  caft  the  fir jl  ft  one. 

It 
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It  appears  upon  the  whole,  that  the  cafe 
of  the  Englijh  Catholics  is  no  exception  to 
the  doctrine  of  toleration.  For  in  propriety 
of  fpeech  Catholics  are  not  Englifomen :  they 
are  fcarce  to  be  called  members  of  the  f$me 
community  with  ourfelves.  The  protection 
they  receive  is,  like  the  allegiance  they  pay, 
imperfecJ  and  precarious. — Yet  ftill  they  are 
protected  :  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  wifdorn, 
not  the  weaknefs  of  our  government,  that  fo 
far  as  can  poffibly  confift  with  the  public 
fafety,  they  are  indulged  in  the  exercife  of 
their  religion.  Men  will  not  remain  long, 
and  it  is  not  fit  they  Jhould  remain,  in  a 
country  which  deprives  them  of  this  inefti- 
mable  benefit. 

III.  The  laft  head  of  religious  liberty  is 
freedom  in  converfation  and  writing.  —  I  join 
thefe  together,  though  I  think  fome  differ 
ence  ought  to  be  made  between  them.  Free 
dom  of  converfation  is  fo  efjential  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  focial  life,  that  it  is  fcarce  con- 
ceiveable  men  fhould  ever  confent  to  part 
-with  it  on  any  conlideration  whatever. — Add 
to  this  the  extreme  difficulty  of  giving  no 
offence  with  our  tongues ;  and  the  danger  that 

our 
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our  fentlments  may  be  miftaken  or  rnifre- 
prefented  by  ignorant  or  partial  hearers. 
Many  things  fall  from  us  in  the  tourfe  of 
debate,  which,  on  a  moment's  confideration, 
we  wifh  to  retract.  Many  debates  are  pur- 
fued  without  any  ferious  conviction,  only  to 
fee  how  far  an  argument  may  be  carried,  or 
iv hat  is  the  beft  method  of  expoling  its  fal- 
key  ;  or  perhaps  purely  as  an  exercife  of  the 
iinJ^r Handing^  or  a  trial  of  Jkill  between  the 
combatants.  And  what  more  eafy,  than  for 
a  .v  alicious  obferver  to  make  a  report  of  fuch 
coi,v'LrPfion  not  abfolutelyy^^,  which  may 
yet  prove  fatal  to  an  innocent  man  ? 

For  thefe  reafons  a  wife  and  juft  govern 
ment  will  be  extremely  tender  of  inflicting 
punimment  for  words;  except  only  in  fuch 
cafes  where  they  firike  at  the  very  founda 
tions  of  fociety.  Then  indeed  it  is  high  time 
for  the  magiflrate  to  interpofe.  Let  men. 
difpuxe  as  they  pleafe  on  points  of  fpecula- 
tion  :  but  if  they  wilfully  calumniate ;  if 
they  weaken  the  credit ,  and  damage  the  for 
tunes  of  their  neighbours ;  if  they  ftir  up 
/edition  and  rebellion  againft  the  ftate :  they 
may,  they  muji,  be  puniihed.  For  civil 
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fociety  would  either  not  fubfift  at  all,  or 
fubfift  to  no  good  purpofe,  if  fuch  offences 

were  fuffcred  to  efcape  with  impunity. 

Thefe  cafes  however  are  very  diftinguilhable 
from  others ;  and  may  all  be  comprehended 
under  one  general  rule :  I  mean,  that  every 
man  be  at  liberty  to  converfe  as  he  pleafes, 
provided  he  do  no  injury  to  any  other  man. 

But  the  reafons  juft  mentioned  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  remaining  branch  of  religious 
liberty,  the  liberty  of  'writing  to  the  public. 
On  this  head  there  is  rather  more  room  for 
diftinftion  and  caution. 

Let  it  be  premifed,  however,  that  the  rnoft 
unbounded  freedom  is  moft  favorable  to  truth. 
If  reafon  and  argument  be  allowed  free  accefs 
to  the  minds  of  men,  they  will  feldom  fail  to 
make  a  due  impreffion;  and,  though  checked 
for  a  time  by  prejudice  and  paffion,  are  almoft 
fure  to  triumph  in  the  end. 

Let  it  be  further  obferved,  that  the  recep 
tion  of  truth  (I  mean  religious  truth)  can 
never  be  prejudicial  to  fociety.  This  muft  be 
true  on  every  fyftem  of  philofophy,  except 

the 
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the  atbeiftic. '  Allow  but  a  wife  and  good  Be 
ing  at  the  head  of  the  univerfe,  and  you  muft 
allow  too,  that  a  general  diffulion  of  know- 
lege  can  neither  hurt  the  morals  of  mankind, 
nor  leflen  their  happinefs. 

It  follows,  if  I  miftake  not,  from  thefe 
principles,  that  the  profeflbrs  of  every  reli 
gion  mould  be  left  at  full  liberty  to  declare 
their  fentiments  to  the  wgrld,  and  to  explain 
the  reajons  on  which  they  are  founded. — 
It  follows  that  oppofition  to  the  ejlablifoed 
religion,  if  carried  on  by  no  other  inftru- 
ments  than  the  tongue  and  the  pen,  ought 
not  to  be  confidered  as  a  crime.  To  fuppofe 
otherwife  is  to  make  all  reformation  impof- 
fible.  It  is  to  juftify  the  perfecution  of 
Chriftians,  under  Pagan  emperors  :  it  is  to 
juftify  the  perfecution  of  our  own  Proteftant 
martyrs  :  it  is  to  juftify,  in  ibine  inftances, 
the  inquifition  itfelf. 

But  it  will  not  follow,  that  men  mould 
be  left  at  liberty  to  oppofe  all  religion:  to 
write  and  print  againft  the  very  Being  of  a 
God  :  to  fpread  through  a  whole  nation  the 
execrable  doctrine,  that  the  worft  of  men 

have 
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have  nothing  to  fear,  either  in  this  life  OF 
another,  from  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 

I  have  faid  that  unbounded  freedom  is 
moft  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  truth  :  and, 
as  truth  and  utility  conitantly  coincide  under 
a  wife  and  good  providence,  it  mayfeem  to 
follow  that  all  restraints  on  the  liberty  of  the 

+ 

prefs  are  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  fociety. 
But  to  this  inference  we  fhali  be  forced  by 
the  very  nature  of  things  to  make  two  ex 
ceptions  :  the  firft  of  writings  diredtly  injuri 
ous  whether  to  public  or  private  perfons  j  the 
fecond  of  writings  which  recommend  or  ex- 
cufe  criminal  actions. — In  regard  to  the  former 
I  fuppofe  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  3  the  latter 
may  be  reduced  to  three  cafes. 

i .  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  men  ought 
to  fuffer  punifliment  for  open  perfuqfives  to 

bad  adions. Thus,  for  inftance,  he  who 

prints  and  difperfes  an  invitation  to  fubjefts 
to  take  arms  againft  their  prince  is  in  all  rea- 
fon  to  be  confidered  as  guilty  of  Treafon. 
And  the  reafon  holds  proportionably  vs\fmaller 
crimes.  For  the  fafety  of  fociety  often  re 
quires 
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quires  that   accejjbries  as  well  as  principals, 
iliould  be  cenfured  and  punifhed, 

2.  It  fhould   feem  that  men  are  properly 
punifhed  for   writing  in  jujiification  of  bad 
adions.     For  this  is  a  ftanding  perfuafive  to 
all  who  are  inclined  to  commit   them.     If 
the  man  who  aflaffinated  Henry  IV.  of  France 
was  juflly  punifhed,  it  could  not  furely  have 
been  unjujl  to  punifli  the  Jefuit,  who  wrote 
in  defence  of  affaffination*.     The  great  rules 
of  morality,  grounded   on  the  experience  of 
all  ages,  and  feen  to  be  effential  to  the  hap- 
pineis  of  mankind,  are  not  fit  fubjeds  for 
difputation.     It  is   not  on   thefe,  that  men 
ihould  try  their  ftrength,  and  fharpen  their 
wits.     And  it  muft  proceed  from  wrong  no 
tions  of  liberty,  if  we  ever  give  encourage- 
jnent  here  to  offenders   of  this  clafs,  when 
they    fiy    from   the  juflice    of    their   own 
country. 

3.  It  is  juft  and  reafonable  to  punifli  thofe 
writers,  who  maintain  the  indifference  of  all 


*  It  was  believed  by  many  thatRavaillac  was  incited  to 
the  murder  of  this  Prince  by  the  commendations  given  to 
the  murtherer  of  his  predeceflbrs.  See  Mariana  de  Ragey 
&  Regis  Inftitutioney  Lib.  I.  C.  6. 

human 
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human  adtions  :  as  Well  thofe  who  endeavduf 
to  confound  the  facred  diftinftions  between 
right  and  wrong,  as  thofe  who  would  leave 
virtue  deflitute  of  reward,  and  vice  fearlefs 
of  punifhment.  And  this  brings  us  round 
again  to  the  point  from  which  we  let  out  in 
this  part  of  our  inquiry :  I  mean,  that  par 
ticular  modes  of  religion  be  left  open  to 
public  difcuffion;  but  that  he  who  oppofes 
all  religions  alike  is  to  be  branded  and  pu* 
tiifhed  as  an  enemy  to  fociety. 

The  profeflbrs  of  different  religions,  if 
left  to  difpute  freely,  are  fo  much  the  more 
likely  to  ftrike  out  the  truth:  and  fociety 
in  the  end  will  be  fure  to  profit  from  the 
difcovery.  But  what  good  can  be  expefted 
from  the  propagation  of  ATHEISM  ?  Were 
its  principles  true,  they  ought  to  be  care 
fully  concealed,  as  being  fatal  to  the  repofe 
and  happinefs  of  the  world.  But  being,  as 
they  are,  undoubtedly fa/fe,  to  what  purpofe 
ihould  a  few  fceptical  philofophers  be  al 
lowed  to  unfettle  the  minds  of  men,  and 
weaken  the  influence  of  every  virtuous  prin 
ciple,  one  might  almoft  fay,  without  any 
foffibk  good  effect  ? — I  can  think  but  of  one, 

that 
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that  deferves  to  be  named  ;  I  mean,  the  more 
accurate^?^  of  the  evidences  on  which  reli 
gion  is  founded.  But  this  is  an  advantage 
confined  to  a  few  thinking  jnen  ;  and  by  no 
means  to  be  fet  in  competition  with  the 
danger  that  may  arife,  by  loofening  the  bonds 
of  all  focial  virtue  among  the  bulk  of  man-* 
kind. 

But,  within  the  limits  above  prefcribed, 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs  can  do  no  lafting  mif- 
chief.  Particular  men  may  fometimes  be 
deceived  :  and  the  deception  may  render  them 
either  lefs  happy  in  themfelves,  or  lefs  ufeful 
to  fociety.  -But  in  the  general  refwlt  of 
things  free  inquiry  will  be  fure  to  advance 
both  the  knowlege  and  happinefs  of  mankind. 
The  magiftrate  moft  certainly  has  no  pretence 
of  reafon  for  exempting  his  own  form  of  reli 
gion  from  public  exammation :  and  it  is  im^ 
poffible  it  ever  fhould  be  examined,  if  men 
are  not  permitted  to  fpeak,  and  to  write 
againft  it. 

It  has  been  thought  by  fome>  that,  though 
rnen  ought  not  to  be  punifhed  for  opposition 
to  the  national  religion,  they  may  juftly  be 

puniflied 
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punifhed  for  their  manner  of  oppofing  it. 
And  it  muft  be  owried  indeed,  that  abufe  and 
ridicule  are  very  improper  methods  of  treating 
fuch  fubjedls.  Yet  perhaps,  under  zfree  go- 
vernrnent>  they  are  almoft  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  civil  magiftrate.  For  arbitrary  punifh- 
ments  are  inconfiftent  with  liberty  :  and  legal 
punifhments  may  always  be  eluded  by  an 
offence  which  affumes  new  fhapes  conti 
nually. 

The  fum  of  what  I  have  faid  amounts  to 
this — -That  freedom  of  opinion  is  to  be  al 
lowed  univerfally  :  That  freedom  of  worjhip 
admits  of  one  fingle  exception,  namely,  that 
no  acts  are  to  be  tolerated  in  religious  afiem- 
blies,  and  yet  punifhed  out  of  them  :  Laflly, 
That  converfation,  when  not  injurious  to 
others,  fhould  be  fubjedt  to  no  rejlraint  at  all; 
and  that  writing  or  printing  on  fubjects  of 
religion  fhould  then  only  be  reftrained,  when 
employed  in  open  oppofition  to  all  religious 
principles.  And  happy  is  that  people,  whofe 
conftitution  and  laws  approach  the  nearest  to 
this  degree  of  perfection  ! 
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On  the  cliftinft  Provinces  of  REASON 
and  FAITH. 

Reverend  BRETHREN, 

IT  has  long  been  efteemed  a  tafk  of  fome 
difficulty  to  lay  down  the  boundaries  be 
tween  reafon  and  faith,  between  natural  and  re 
vealed  religion  :  and,  though  much  has  already 
been  performed  on  this  fubjecl:,  yet  fomething 
perhaps  may  ftill  remain  to  be  done  j  fome-. 
thing  which  may  tend  to  the  fupport  of  rati-r 
onal  piety,  agajnft  the  inroads  of  Enthufiafin 
on  the  one  part  and  Irreligion  oji  the  other, 

By  the  word  Religion  (I  mean,  when  con*- 
fidered  as  a  fcience)  we  ufually  underftand 
the  knowledge  of  God;  of  his  nature,  his  cha- 

rafter, 
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rather,  his  difpcnfations  to  mankind.  "This 
general  idea  is  common  to  all  the  parts  of 
religion  :  it  is  the  manner  only  of  acquiring 
this  knowledge  which  diftinguifhes  one 
branch  of  it  from  another. 

Whatever  is  known  of  God  muft  be  known 
from  his  works. — But  the  works  of  God  are 
of  different  kinds,  arid  there  are  different  ways 
of  deriving  information  from  them.  His 
ufual  method  of  acting  is  uniform  and  con- 
ftant :  he  governs  the  world  by  fettled  rules, 
adapted  to  the  great  and  general  ends  of  cre 
ation  and  providence.  But  this  eftablifhed 
courfe  of  things  is  not  unalterable ;  at  certain 
times,  and  for  very  important  purpofes,  the 
fupreme  Governor  has  difpenfed  with  his 
own  laws,  and  broken  that  cuftomary  chain 
of  caufes  and  effects,  which  might  have  ap 
peared  to  us  indiflbluble.— •• Now  all  the 

knowledge,  we  can  collect  from  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  nature,  is  called  natural:  all  that 
is  derived  from  extraordinary  events  (fuch  as 
are  apparently  oppofite  to  the  courfe  of  na 
ture)  I  call  fupernatural  or  revealed-  The 
conjlant  phenomena  of  nature  lead  us  to  dif7 
God's  fixed  and  general  character :  the 

irregular 
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irregular  phenomena  ferve  to  inform  us  of 
fome  particular  difpenfations.  Dire&ly  in 
deed  they  prove  nothing  but  power :  but 
indirectly  they  ferve  as  credentials  to  a  Mef- 
fenger  from  heaven  $  fince  we  cannot  eafily 
conceive,  how  any  inferior  Being  fhould  fuf- 
pend  the  (acred  laws  of  the  univerfe,  with 
out  authority  from  the  Supreme. Now 

whatever  mefienger  is  thus  authorized  to 
fpeak  to  us  in  God's  name,  has  an  undoubted 
claim  to  our  belief.  He  is  fent  to  us  on  pur- 
pofe  to  convey  fuch  knowledge,  as  nature 
alone  could  not  give  :  The  proportions  there 
fore  communicated  to  us  in  this  extraordinary 

v 

manner  are  objects  of  faith,  not  of  reafon. 

This  may  be  fufficient  to  explain  the  ge 
neral  diftinction  between  the  different  ways 
of  apprehending  religious  truths.  But  it  is 
neceffary  to  conftder  more  minutely  how 
thefe  two  operations  of  mind  may  confift  to 
gether,  fo  as  not  to  weaken  or  interrupt  each 
other :  that  both  our  faith  may  be  rational, 
and  yet  our  reafon  fubmit  to  divine  authority. 
To  effect  this,  I  propofe  to  lay  down  fome 
few  fimple  and  leading  principles  $  fuch  as, 

I  think. 
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I  think,  may  be  applied  to  every  doubtful 
cafe. 

I.  The  firft  maxim,  I  have  to  offer,  is  this 
• — V/e  cannot  believe  the  TRUTH  of  a  propoji~ 
tion,  unlefs  -we  underftand  its  M  E  AN  I N  G .  Words 
not  underftood  are  no  objects  of  faith. 

Thus,  for  inftance,  when  a  Catholic  re 
quires  rne  to  believe  Tranfubftantiation,  I 
fay  he  requires  an  impoffibility ;  for  that  the 
terms  he  ufes  are  without  fignification.  The 
accidents,  we  are  told,  of  Bread  and  Wine 
remain ;  the  fubftance  only  is  taken  away : 
and  the  fubftance  again,  not  the  accidents, 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Chrift  is  put  into 
its  place.  Of  thefe  two  fubftances,  thus  di 
verted  of  their  properties,  we  neither  have, 
nor  can  have,  the  fainteft  conception.  The 
doctrine  then,  you  fee,  amounts  only  to 
this,  that  one  unknown  and  unintelligible  fub- 
ftratum  is  exchanged  for  another ;  a  prppo- 
fition,  which  involves  nothing,  but  impene 
trable  nonfenfe.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
many  others,  maintained  by  the  Romijb 
church;  which  are  unjuftly  cenfured  for 
falfbood,  whep  they  are  only  void  of  mean- 
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ing.  Dodlrines  like  thefe,  if  they  may  be 
called  by  the  name  of  dodtrines,  ferve  only  to 
perplex  weak  minds,  and  to  expofe  religion, 
to  the  contempt  of  its  adverlaries. 

Whatever  meflage  conies  from  God,  we 
receive  it  with  full  affurance.  But,  though 
we  are  prepared  to  aff'ent  to  it  without  re- 
ferve,  we  muft  firft  under/land  it.  Be  the 
meffenger's  credentials  ever  fo  ftrong,  yet, 
if  he  fpeak  to  us  in  an  unknown  tongue,  no^- 
thing  that  he  fays  can  make  a  part  of  our 
belief. 

Thus  far  perhaps  I  may  have  few  oppofers : 
among  Proteftants  I  can  have  none.  But  the 
maxim  I  have  laid  down  extends  farther, 
than  at  firft  fight  it  may  appear  to  do.  For, 
in  fettling  the  fenfe  of  a  propofition  offered 
to  my  belief,  I  know  no  mediurn,  between 
underftanding  it  perfectly  and  not  underfland- 
ing  it  at  all.  It  happens  in  many  inftances 
that  our  knowledge  is  jhort  and  limited*. 
but  it  can  never  be  confufed  without  our  own 
fault.  The  little  we  do  know  we  fhould  en- 
tfeavour  to  know  frecifely.  For  fo  long  as 
the  fenfe  of  any  one  word  in  a  propofition 

remains 
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remains  unfettled*  the  propofition  itfelf  will 
be  of  uncertain  ilgnification  j  and,  if  it  make 
any  impreffion  at  all  on  the  minds  of  thofe 
who  receive  it,  may  lead  them  to  falfhood 

as  eafily  as  truth. 

r 

But  what  then  (it  may  be  faid)  if  we  admit 
this  maxim,  will  become  of  the  Myfteries  of 
our  holy  religion?  Is  ijt  not  ejjential  to  thefe 
do&rines  to  be  darkly  propofed,  and  imper- 
feftly  difcerned  ?  —  To  anfwer  this  queftion*  it 
may  be  beft  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Scrip-* 
tures  themfelves. 


The  word  myjlery  frequently  occurs  in 
New  Teftament:  and  ufually,  if  not  always, 
denotes   fome  fecret  council   or  purpofe    of 
God.     Is  it  eflential  then  to  a  fecret  that  it 
fhould  never   be  difclofed  ?  Certainly  not*. 
It  />  given  unto  you  to  KNOW  the  myfteries  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  -f-.     Again,  /  would  not 
that  yejhould  ^IGNOEANT  of  this  my  fiery  J  . 
Jn  another  place,  the  REVELATION   of  the 

*  Yet  this  has  been  made  a  ferious  objection  to  Bifhoji 
Warlurton*  Explanation  of  the  Myfteries  of  Pagapifm. 

f  Mat.  xiii.  ii. 
J  Rom.  xi.  25. 
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my  fiery  which  was  kept  f cere  t  Jince  the  'world 
began  *  j  and  laftly,  Te  may  under/land  my 
knowledge  in  the  myjiery  of  Chrift,  which  iit 
OTHER  AGES  was  NOT  made  known  unto  tha 
fons  of  men ,  as  it  is  now  REVEALED  to  bis  holy 

apoftles  and  prophets    by    the  fpirit  ^. I 

might  cite  many  other  paffages  to  the  fame 
purpofe.  But  thefe  are  enough  to  mew, 
what  I  meant  to  {hew,  that  it  is  no  way 
effential  to  a  rriyfiery,  to  be  ill  underftood? 
the  word  evidently  refers  to  men's paft  igno 
rance,  not  their  pre.fent.  In  this  fenfe,  the 
revelation  of  a  myftery  deftroys  the  very  being 
of  it :  the  moment  it  becomes  an  article  of 
belief,  it  is  rnyfterious  no  longer.  No  one, 
I  ihould  think,  who  looks  into  St.  Paid1* 
writings,  can.  entertain  a  doubt  of  the 
matter* 

It  were  vain  however  to  dilTemble,  that 
Revelation,  as  well  as  Reafon,  leaves  us  ig 
norant  of  many  things  we  might  wiih  to 
know.  I  only  maintain,  that  we  mould  not 
pretend  to  know  more  than  we  do.  No 
advantage  can  arife  from  the  ufe  of  words 

*  Rom.  xvi.  25.  f  Eph.  iii.  4. 

without 
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without  ideas 9  from  whatever  authority  we 
derive  them.  For,  as  St.  Paul  fays  on  ano 
ther  occafion,  He  that  fpeaketh  in  an  UN 
KNOWN  tongue  fpeaketh  not  unto  men -for 

no  man  UNDERSTANDETH  him:  howbeit  in 
the  fpirit  he  fpeaketh  myfteries  *. 

But  are  there  not  many  things  in  Scrip 
ture,  which  we  are  unable  to  comprehend? 
and  are  we  therefore  not  to  believe  them  ?  I 
anfwer,  if  the  terms  of  a  proportion  be  un 
intelligible,  the  propofition  is  not,  becaufe  it 
cannot  be,  an  article  of  our  faith.  All  we 
can  pojjibly  believe  is  this  (and  it  amounts 
to  juft  nothing)  that  the  words  we  cannot 
underftand  may  be  underflood  by  others ;  and 
may  convey  to  them  the  knowledge  of  feme 
truth,  which  is  unknown  to  us.  Further 
than  this  we  cannot  go.  But  it  may  indeed 
happen,  and  it  is  the  fecond  maxim  I  have 
to  propofe, 

II.  That  a  man  may  underftand   and  be 
lieve  a  general  propofition,  who  is  not  able 
to  affign  the  particular  mode  of  it.     This  cafe, 
which  is  widely  different  from  the  former,  I 
*  i  Cor.  xiv.  2. 
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will  endeavour  to  explain  by  an  obvious  in- 
fiance. 

We  are  taught  in-  Scriptrue  that  Chrift  is 
the  Author  of  eternal  f ah  at  Ion.  This  propo- 
fition  is  not  in  any  degree  confufed:  but  it  -is 
extremely  general.  There  are,  who  maintain 
that  he  effedts  our  falvation  by  bringing  us 
to  repentance  and  obedience:  there  are,  who 
contend,,  that  he  makes  our  repentance  effectual 
to  falvation.  Thofe  who  maintain  the  former 
opinion  may  either  fay  that  he  faves  us  by 
his  dodtrine,  or  by  his  example;  or  they 
may  impute-  the  effedl  to  his  death,  rather 
than  his  life,  both  as  compleating  the  example, 
and  confirming  the  dodtrine. — Thofe  again 
who  maintain  the  contrary  opinion  may  either 
afcribe  our  falvation  to  Chrift's  affive  obedience, 
or  to  \n&  fnfferings :  fome  of  them  may  hold, 
that  he  was  funifhed  for  our  offences  ;  others 
that  he  is  rewarded  by  our  pardon,  or  (which 
is  nearly  the  fame  thing)  by  the  authority 
given  him  to  confer  pardon. — I  have  already 
enumerated  on  this  head,  I  know  not  how 
many  different  opinions ;  and  might  itill  in- 
creafe  the  number  by  joining  them  together 
in  various  ways.  Not  to  mention,  that  fome 

few 
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few  fincere  Chriftians  may  not  dare  to  deter 
mine  between  the  contending  parties ;  and 
may  doubt  whether  any  or  even  all  of  them, 
be  in  pofleffion  of  the  truth. — Yet  all  this 
variety  has  no  effect  at  all  on  the  general  pro- 
poiition.  Take  which  opinion  you  pleafe, 
and  it  ftill  remains  both  intelligible  and  true* 
fhat  Chrift  is  the  Author  of  eternal  falvation. 
In  this^affertion  there  is  no  ambiguity.  All 
that  was  dejigned  to  be  conveyed  by  it  is  un- 
derftood  perfectly. 

I  perfuade  myfelf,  that  this  one  inftance 
Is  fully  fufficient  to  illuftrate  and  fupport  the 
maxim  laid  down.  I  proceed  therefore  to 
another,  namely, 

III.  That  we  cannot  believe  a  proportion 
to  be  true>  when  we  know  it  to  befa/fe. 

This  indeed  is  almoft  too  obvious  to  de- 
ferve  mention,  I  mall  only  repeat  the  words 
of  Mr.  Locke.  "  We  can  never  receive  for 
a  truth  any  thing,  that  is  directly  contrary  to 
our  clear  and  diftind:  knowledge  :  fince  the 
evidence,  ift,  That  we  deceive  not  ourfelves 
in  afcribing  it  to  Ggd  5  adly,  That  we  un- 

derftand 
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derftand  it  right ;  can  never  be  fo  great  as  the 
evidence  of  our  own  intuitive  knowledge/' 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  this  plain  paflage, 
but  a  neceffary  caution.  Every  thing  is  not 
knowledge,  in  the  philofophical  fenfe  of  the 
Word,  which  we  are  accuftomed  to  call  fo. 
There  muft  either  be  fenfe,  or  intuition,  or 
demonftration  ;  and  the  laft  of  thefe  is  almoft, 
if  not  altogether,  confined  to  mathematical 
fubjedts.  It  might  have  been  improper  to 
omit  this  axiom  intirely,  as  fome  writers 
have  laid  great  ftrefs  on  it  :  but  it  will  be 
found  perhaps  on  trial,  much  lefs  important, 
than  it  has  been  generally  believed. — I  proceed 
therefore  to  a  fourth  obfervation,  namely, 

IV.  That  we  cannot  believe  a  propofition 
to   be   true,  which  apparently  fubverts   the 
foundation  of  our  belief. 

The  truth  of  this  maxim  is  felf-evident  > 
the  ufe  and  application  of  it  may  deferve  to 
be  confidered.  The  ufual  motives  to  aflent 
are  experience  and  teilimony.  Whatever 
/hould  fubvert  thefe  would  tend  to  introduce 
un.ive.rfal  Scepticifm.  But  religious  affent  has 

R  a  foun- 
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a  foundation  peculiar  to  itfelf;  which  it  may 
be  proper  to  lay  open  a  little  more  diftinCtly. 

The  whole  weight  of  our  faith  refts  on 
two  pillars,  miracles  and  prophecies.  Super 
natural  power,  or  fupernatural  knowledge, 
employed  in  giving  credit  to  a  teacher  of  re 
ligion,  affords  a  certain  proof  of  the  interpo- 
fition  of  an  invijibk  being;  and  a  very  pro 
bable  proof,  as  I  before  took  notice,  that  the 
Supreme  Being  himfelf  is  the  author  of  that 
religion.  Yet,  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  ca 
pacities  of  fubordinate  agents,  and  equally 
ignorant  of  their  difpofitions  and  characters, 
it  may  be,  that  fome  malevolent  fpirit  abufes 
the  credulity  of  mankind.  This  fuppofition 
can  never  be  effectually  confuted  without 
confidering  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  re 
ligion  itfelf :  I  do  not  fay,  the  truth  of  it; 
for  this  would  be  to  argue  in  a  circle.  But 
a  religion  evidently  calculated  to  make  men 
dutiful  fubjefts  to  the  great  Lord  of  the  Uni- 
verfe,  and  ufeful  members  of  that  vaft  com 
munity,  in  which  we  are  all  linked  together 
by  infinite  wifdom, — fuch  a  religion,  I  fay, 
carries  the  marks  of  its  divine  original.  The 
immediate  author  of  it  may  be  a  fubordinate 

being.: 
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heing  :  but  then  he  is  doubtlefs  one  who  acts 
Under  the  authority  of  the  Supreme, 

i.  Now,  if  this  be  a  proper  method  of 
ftating  the  evidence  of  religion,  no  propofi- 
tion  which  denies  the  goodnefs  of  God  can  be 
any  object  of  faith.  For  it  appears  that  his 
goodnefs  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  faith. 
Take  that  away,  and  revealed  religion  has 
nothing  to  ftand  upon.  Malevolent  or  ca 
pricious  beings  may  be  allowed  at  pleafure  to 
make  inroads  on  this  lower  world,  and  to 
fport  themfelves  with  the  weaknefs  and  igno 
rance  of  unhappy  mortals. — What  indeed 
would  it  avail,  that  our  religion  comes  imme 
diately  from  God,  if  he  were  a  God  that  cared 
not  for  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures  ?  An 
arbitrary,  a  malicious,  a  tyrannical  being  can 
no  more  be  an  object  of  faith,  than  he  is  of 
truft  or  love.  It  is  goodnefs  only,  which 
can,  or  ought  to,  engage  either  the  under - 
Jianding  or  the  heart* 

Let  us  be  careful  however,  for  there  is 
need  of  care,  that  we  do  not  mi f apply  this 
principle.  We  know  that  God  iatends  the 
general  good :  but  we  are  very  incompetent 

R  2  judges 
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judges  concerning  the  means  of  promoting  it. 
On  this  we  may  fecurely  reft,  That  virtue  is 
the  road  to  happinefs  ;  and  if  an  angel  from 
teaven  fhould  teach  any  other  doftrine,  we 
ought  to  rejed:  him  with  abhorrence.  But 
the  particular  fteps,  by  which  the  race  of 
human  beings  are  to  be  made  fubfervient  to 
the  general  ends  of  providence,  are  infinitely 
too  difficult  for  our  comprehenfion.  We 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  admit  the  faffs, 
which  it  has  pleafed  God  to  communicate  to 
us  j  and  may  wait  perhaps  till  the  completion 
of  this  grand  fcheme,  before  we  diftinftly 
view  the  relations  of  its  feveral  parts. 

2.  This  confideration  will  make  it  very 
difficult  to  apply  another  remark,  which  ii 
undoubtedly  true,  and  which  falls  under  the 
fame  general  head :  1  mean,  that  no  propo- 
fition  can  be  an  object  of  faith,  which  denies 
the  juftice  of  God.  Juftice,  in  the  ftridt  fenfe 
of  the  word,  coincides  with  truth  -,  of  which 
t  fliall  fay  fomething  hereafter  :  I  only  fpeak 
here  of  dijiributive  juftice. — That  God  is  a 
re'warder  of  them  who  diligently  feek  him,  may 
well  pafs  for  a  fundamental  article  of  faith. 
But  when,  or  where,  or  in  what  kind  and  de 
gree, 
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gree,  or  for  what  continuance  —  thefe  fure  are 
points,  on  which  we  can  pretend  to  know 
nothing,  without  exprefs,  that  is,  fuperna- 
tural  revelation  :  and  this  ignorance  almoft 
deftroys  the  ufe  of  the  principle  above- 
mentioned. 

3,  Nothing  again  can  be  received  as  an 
article  of  faith,  which  contradicts  the  vera* 
city,  or  the  fidelity y  of  God.  For  our  truft 

in  thefe  attributes  is   the  fole  foundation  of 
*/ 

all  the  afient  we  do  or  can  give  to  any 
revelation  whatever.  'This  il  a  principle, 
which  can  never  mi/lead  us.  Truth  is  of  a 
fixed  and  determinate  nature.  What  God 
has  faid  at  one  time,  he  cannot  unfay  at  ano 
ther  :  and  when  he  bincjs  himfelf  by  a  pro* 
mife,  he  cannot  fail  of  performance.  If  thefi 
one  revelation  appear  to  contradict  another, 
froth  cannot  be,  in  the  fenfe  we  understand 
them,  from  the  Supreme  Being,  We  are 
either  miftaken  in  their  origin  or  their  inter 
pretation  :  for  God  is  invariably  the  fame  pef* 
terday>  to  day,  and  for  ever*. 

*  Heb.  xiii.  8. 

R  3  The 
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The  two  laft  maxims  were  defigned  to  pre 
vent  an  enthufiaftic  faith  from  incroaching 
on  our  reafon :  the  two  next  are  at  leaft 
equally  neceffary,  to  prevent  a  falfe  philofo- 
phy  from  fub verting  our  faith. — Though  we 
cannot  believe  what  we  know  to  bt  falfe  ;  yet 
we  may  believe,  on  the  teflinaony  of  another, 
what  we  ourfelves  are  unable  to  prove.  Though 
we  cannot  believe  a  propofition  to  be  true 
which  fubverts  the  foundation  of  our  belief; 
we  may,  neverthelefs,  in  fome  cafes,  admit 
the  testimony  of  mother,  in  feeming  oppoji- 
tion  to  experience  i  the  only  ground  on  which 
teftimony  itfelf  is  believed. 

V.  We  certainly  may  BELIEVE,  onthetefti- 
inony  of  another,  <what  ?ve  ourfelves  are  unable 

tO  PROVE. 

This  is  not  more  unreafonable  in  religion 
than  in  common  life ;  where  it  is,  and  mttft 
be,  pradifed  continually.  It  is  indeed  almoft 
the  only  method,  by  which  one  man  can 
learn  the  defigns  and  difpofitions  of  another. 
A  perfon^  general  character  may  be  known 
from  his  conduct;  but  his  particular  deter- 
muft  be  altogether  uncertain,  un- 

lefs 
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lefs  he  himfelf  think  fit  to  communicate 
them.  It  is  juft  thus  with  regard  to  the 
councils  of  God,  General  ideas  of  his  Power, 
and  Wifdom,  and  Goodnefs,  are  derived 
from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature :  but  in 
what  manner  thefe  attributes,  either  have 
been  exerted  on  occafions  which  our  experi 
ence  does  not  reach,  or  'will  be  exerted  here 
after  in  ages  to  come of  this  we  can  have 

no  particular  knowledge  without  exprefs  re 
velation  ;  without  the  report  of  thofe,  to 
whom  God  himfelf  hath  fpoken.  The  only 
doubt  is,  whether  God  has  ever  revealed 
himfelf  to  mankind.  If  he  have,  it  is  evi 
dently  our  part  to  believe  as  well  as  obey. 

Doubts  concerning  the  reality  of  a  divine 
Revelation  muft  always  defer ve  regard ;  be- 
caufe  they  lead  to  a  clearer  and  fuller  eftablim- 
ment  of  it.  It  is  not  my  prefent  purpofe  to 
enter  into  any  difcuffion  of  the  evidences  of 
Chriftianity :  but  we  may  in  fome  meafufc 
prepare  the  'way  for  their  reception,  by  the 
loft  of  thofe  maxims  I  before  named,  I  mean, 

VI.  That  we  may  believe  a  proportion  to  be 
R  true 
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true,  on  the  tejlimony  of  others,  infeeming  OP 
POSITION  to  our  own  EXPERIENCE. 

Experience  is,  without  doubt,  the  great 
inlet  of  human  knowledge.  Men  of  all  claf- 
fes,  and  on  all  occafions,  are  fond  of  appeal 
ing  to  this  teft  :  and,  if  they  do  but  apply  it 
properly,  they  cannot  have  a  plainer  or  furer 
guide.  But  this  is  by  no  means  fo  eafy  a 
tafk,  as  is  generally  imagined.  Partial  experi 
ence  is  often  miftaken  for  general -9  unlike  cafes 
are  alleged  as  parallel;  bare  fuccefton  is  taken 
for  caufallty :  and  a  thoufand  other  miftakes 
are  committed  every  day,  from  ignorance  of 
the  principles,  or  inexperience  in  the  prac 
tice,  of  reafoning.  Nor  is  there  ever  more 
danger  of  fuch  miftakes,  than  on  'points 
of  religion.  In  the  common  affairs  of  life 
common  experience  is  fufficient  to  direct  us : 
it  was  the  means  intended  for  our  direction. 
But  will  common  experience  ferve  to  guide 
our  judgment  concerning  the  fall  and  re 
demption  of  mankind  ?  From  what  we  fee 
every  day,  can  we  explain  the  commencement, 
or  foretell  the  diffblution,  of  the  world  ?  Or 
can  we  undertake  to  prefcribe  to  infinite 
wifdom,  at  what  time-,  and  in  what  manner, 

aivd 
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and  by  what  fteps,  he  fhall  convey  the  know 
ledge  of  true  religion  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  ?  To  judge  of  events  like  thefe, 
we  fhould  be  converfant  in  the  hiilory  of 
other  planets  j  fhould  know  the  nature,  the 
circumftances,  the  conduct  of  their  feveral 
inhabitants;  fhould  be  diftinclly  informed 
of  Go^'s  various  difpeniations  to  all  the  dif 
ferent  orders  of  rational  beings,  Nothing 
Jefs  than  this  can  be  fufficient  to  diredl  our 
inquiries  on  thefe  nice  and  difficult  fubjeds. 
—  Inftead  then  of  grounding  our  religious 
opinions  on  what  we  call  experience ;  let  us 
apply  to  a  more  certain  guide,  let  us  hearken 
to  the  teftimony  of  God  himfelf.  This 
teflimony,  both  for  the  matter  and  the  con 
veyance  of  it,  is  fo  very  much  unlike  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  the  world,  as  to  be 
altogether  unfit  to  be  brought  into  compari- 
fon  with  them.  But  the  evidence  on  which 
we  receive  it,  is  of  a  kind  frequent  and  fami 
liar  to  us.  The  credibility  of  human  tefti 
mony,  and  the  conduct  of  human  agents  y  are 
fubjedts  perfectly  within  the  reach  of  our  na 
tural  faculties,  and  we  ought  to  defire  no  firmer 
foundation  for  our  belief  of  religion,  than  for 
the  judgments  we  form  in  the  common  affairs 

of 
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of  life  :  where  we  fee  a  little  plain  teftimony 
cafily  outweighs  the  moft  fpecious  conjec 
tures  :  and  not  feldom  even  ftrong  probabili 
ties.  Nay  let  thofe,  who  profefs  to  depend 
on  experience  only,  explain  (if  they  can)  on 
their  own  principle,  by  what  means,  and  in 
what  manner,  the  Chriftian  Religion  was  firft 
introduced  into  the  world,  Let  them  weigh 
with  attention  the  ann  ils  of  antiquity,  pro 
fane  as  well  as  facred;  let  them  ftudy  the 
prejudices  and  paffions  of  men  j  let  them  run 
over  the  hiftory  of  fraud,  of  enthufiafrn,  of 
fuperftition  :  and,  when  they  have  done  all 
this,  we  may  challenge  them  to  affign  any  ima 
ginable  fuppofition,  concerning  the  origin  of 
our  religion,  iefs  contrary  to  experience  of 
the  moft  unexceptionable  kind,  than,  what 
they  ufually  reject  with  fo  much  difdain,  the 
extraordinary  interpofition  of  heaven. 

The  fum  of  what  has  been  did  amounts- 
only  to  this,  (which  has  often  been  faid  be 
fore)  that  the  truths  of  revelation  may  be 
above  reafon,  but  never  contrary  to  it.  I  have 
only  endeavoured  to  explain  and  limit  this 
propofition,  fo  as  to  anfwer  fome  cornmon 
objections ;  and  guard  againft  fome  common 

miftakes : 
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miflakes :  and  I  conclude  upon  the  whole, 
that  confufed  ideasj  contradiction  to  evident 
truths*  and  fubverfion  of  our  rational  facul 
ties,  make  no  part  in  the  faith  of  a  Chriftkn. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  reafon  itfelf  will  dired 
us,  not  to  rejecl  all  information,  though  of 
many  things  we  are  not  informed  :  the  trueft 
philofophy  will  require  us  to  admit  the  tefti- 
mony  of  others,  as  one  method  of  informa 
tion  ;  and  to  be  cautious  how  we  oppcfe  to 
a  pofitive  proof,  perfectly  understood,  con 
jectures  drawn  from  the  analogy  between 
cafes  very  difficult  to  be  compared,  and  fre 
quently  beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties, 
— In  all  fuch  inftances,  He  is  the  beft  reafoner, 
who  moil  willingly  fubmits  to  authority.  Pie 
is  the  wife/I  man,  who,  inftead  of  permitting 
himfelf  to  wander  in  unknown  paths,  with 
out  either  light  to  direcl,  or  ftrength  to  fup- 
port  his  fteps,  humbly  and  attentively  lirtens 
to  his  guide,  and  follows,  with  patience  and 
perfeverance,  wherever  he  is  called  by  the 
voice  of  HEAVEN. 
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CHARGE     V.* 

On  SUBSCRIPTION  to  ARTICLES  of 
RELIGION. 

Delivered  in  the  YEAR.  1772, 

Reverend  BRETHREN, 

TH  E    late   attack  on  our  ecclefiaftical 
eftablifhment  defcrves  our  moft  ferious 
attention  :  not  for  the  fake  of  cenfuring  our 
Adverfaries,  much  lefs  of  infulting  them  on 

*  "  To  propofe  the  Amendment  of  fome  particulars  in 
the  prefent  E  flab  lifh  men  t,  in  order  to  the  making  it  more 
perfect,  is  what  cannot  well  be  complained  of.  But  to 
propofe  a  fcheme,  which  cannot  be  admitted  without  the 
intire  DeflrttRion  and  total  Abolition  of  the  whole  prefent 

Conftitution,  can  end  in  no  Good." 

HOAPLY. 

their 
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tlieir  difappointment ;  but  that  we  may  fa- 
tisfy  ourfelves,  by  a  fair  and  impartial  in 
quiry,  whether  truth  and  reafon  be  with  us, 
or  againft  us,  when  we  demand  Subfcripticu 
to  Articles  of  Religion. 

Let  not  this  inquiry  be  confounded  with 
another,  of  a  quite  different  nature.  It  is 
one  thing  to  reform,  it  is  another  thing  to 
tibolifli,  a  National  Church.  Neither  the 
truth,  nor  the  importance,  of  the  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  TLngland  is  any  way  con 
cerned  in  the  prefent  debate.  The  com 
plaint  made  is  general  •>  the  relief  expected  is 
not  the  Improvement  of  our  prefent  articles, 
but  the  Removal  of  all. — Nothing  lefs  will 
be  accepted  by  the  Petitioners,  than  an  ad-*- 
miffion  into  the  miniflry  and  the  preferments- 
of  the  Church,  without  Subfcription  to  any 
human  formulary  whatfoever. 

They  who  understand  the  nature  of  their 
own  petition,  will  readily  agree  with  me,, 
that  the  queftion  between  us  amounts  only 
tQ,  this, 

WHE- 
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WHETHER  it  be  fit  for  Government 
to  employ  and  reward  equally  the  Minifters 
of  all  religions  ;  or  to  fupport  one  religion 
only,  and  tolerate  the  reft*. 

Let  us  examine  the  reafons  on  both  fides. 

I.  If  then  the  Magiftrate  fupports,  with 
out  diftinftion,,  every  form  of  religion;  we 
fay,  thefe  three  conferences  will  be  un 
avoidable. 

1.  He  muft  fupport  oppofite  religions. 

2.  He  muft  fupport  hurtful  religions. 

3.  He  muft  fupport  fuch  religions  as  are 

ubver^ive  of  his  own  authority. 


*  The  late  excellent  Bifhop  Hoadly,  in  his  Reply  to 
Calamyy  p.  521,  exprefles  himfelf  thus, 

<e  I  am  not  afhamed  to  own  it  as  my  judgment,  that, 
"  together  with  the  moft  perfect  Eflablljhmmt  that  can  be 
**  framed  by  man,  there  ought  always  to  be  a  Toleration 
<c  and  protection  for  fuch  weak  and  honeft  Chriftians,  asf 
"  are  good  and  peaceable  fubje&s  to  the  Civil  Conftitu- 


No  wonder  thefe  two  things  wt  joined  together  by  that- 
great  writer.  An  Eftablilhment  without  a  Toleration  is 
unjuft :  &  Toleration  withQUt  an  Efiablifhment  is  unin- 

. 

i.  And 
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I.  And  what,  you  will  fay,  is  the  harm 
of  fupporting  oppofite  religions  ?  I  anfwer,  in 
one  word,  univerfal  Irreligion. — The  opi 
nions  of  the  people  are,  and  muft  be,  founded 
more  on  authority  than  reafon.  Their  pa 
rents,  their  teachers,  their  governors,  in  a 
great  meafure  determine  for  them,  what  they 
are  to  believe,  and  what  to  practice.  The 
fame  doctrines  uniformly  taught,  the  fame 
rites  conftantly  performed,  make  fuch  an  irn- 
preffion  on  their  minds,  that  they  hefitate  as 
little  in  admitting  the  articles  of  their  faith, 
as  in  receiving  the  moft  eftabliihed  maxims 
of  common  life :  and,  whilft  they  want  the 
advantages  of  reflexion  and  ftudy,  they  are 
at  the  fame  time  free  from  the  uneafmefs  and 
the  mifchief  of  difpute  and  doubt, 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  prefer  an  im 
plicit  faith  to  a  rational  determination.  I  only 
deny  the  ufe  of  reafon  to  the  bulk  of  man 
kind,  on  religious  fubjects,  becaufe  they 
cannot  ufe  it :  becaufe  many  of  them  want 
capacity,  moft  of  them  opportunity,  to  think 
2nd  judge  for  themfelves.  They  miift  be 
content,  in  all  ordinary  cafes,  with  that  re 
ligion  which  chance  has  thrown  in  their  way ; 

becaufe 
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becaufe  they  can  do  no  better.  But  let  thofe, 
who  can,  inquire :  and  let  thofe,  who  are 
capable  of  inftrudion,  receive  it.  Every  im 
provement  in  knowledge,  efpecially  in  reli 
gious  knowledge,  conduces  to  the  increafe  of 
human  happinefs. 

Nor  will  this  conceffion  in  any  degree  in 
terfere  with  the  conclufion,  which  I  wifh  to 
eftablim :  viz.  That  the  fupport  of  oppofitc 
religions  tends  to  the  deftruclion  of  all  reli 
gion.  Among  men  of  learning  and  reflexion, 
a  mutual  communication  of  fentiments,  and 
even  an  accurate  difcufilon  of  contefled  points, 
may  be  ufeful  and  neceflary.  Let  the  Prefs 
be  open  for  fuch  ufes :  and  let  it  be  open,  as 
far  as  will  coniift  v/ith  the  public  fafety,  even 
to  thofe  who  abufe  it;  for,  in  fuch  cafes,  the. 
ufe  and  abufe  cannot  well  be  feparated.  But 
let  not  the  Pulpit  be  made  a  ftage  of  con- 
troverfy  :  let  not  good  men,  who  come  to 
gether  to  receive  religious  inftruction,  be  per 
plexed  and  difquieted  with  the  doubts,  and 
cavils,  andendlefs  contradictions,  of  religious 
difputants  :  and,  above  all,  let  them  not  be 
exafperated  againft  each  ether,  as  may  well 
be  expected  in  fuch  difputes,  by  that  moft 
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malignant  among  human  paffions,  Zeal  with 
out  Knowledge. 

Nothing  is  clearer,  than  that  the  uniform 
appearance  of  religion  is  the  caufe  of  its  ge 
neral  and  eafy  reception.     Deftroy  this  uni 
formity,  and  you  cannot  but  introduce  doubt 
and  perplexity  into  the  minds  of  the  people. 
When  they  hear,  in  the  fame  town,  perhaps 
in  the  fame  church,  the  moft  irreconcileable 
contradiction  of  doctrine  :  when  they  are  told, 
fuppofe,  in  the  morning,  that  Chrift  came 
down  from  heaven,  that  he  died  for  the  fins 
of  the  world,   that  he  has  fent  his  Holy  Spi 
rit  to  aflift  and  comfort  us ;  and  are  told  in 
the  afternoon,  that  he  did  not  come  down, 
from  heaven,  that  he  did  not  die  for  the  fins 
of  the  world,  that  he  did  not  fend  his   Holy 
Spirit  to  afiift  us  :  what  muft  they,  what  can 
they  think  ?  Would  you  have  them  think  for 
themfelves  ?  Would  you  have  them  hear  and 
decide    the    controverfies    of    the    learned  ? 
Would  you  have  them  enter  into  the  depths 
of  criticifm,  of  logic,  of  fcholaftic  divinity  ? 
You  might  as  well  expert  them  to  compute 
an  eclipfe,  or  to  decide  between  the  Cartefian 
and  Newtonian  philcfophy.     Nay  I  will  go 

$  farther : 
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farther :  for  I  take  upon  me  to  fay,  there  are  * 
more  men  capable,  in  fome  competent  degree, 
of  understanding  Newton's  Philofophy,  than 
of  forming  any  judgment  at  all  concerning 
the  abftrufer  queftions  in  metaphyfics  and 
theology. 

If  it  fhould  be  thought  that  I  am  here  of 
fering  a  defence  of  Popery,  it  would  only  be 
too  candid  an  interpretation.  I  mean  to  de 
fend  not  Popery  only,  but  Paganifm  itfelf. 
I  mean  to  defend  every  eltablifhed  religion 
under  heaven.  The  leaft  defeniible  cannot  be 
worfe  then  downright  Atheifm..  Reftraints, 
though  mifapplied>  are  ftill  reftraints  :  and  it 
is  better  to  acl:  wrong  on  a  principle  of  con- 
fcience,  than  to  have  no  confcience  at  all.— 
In  general,  we  may  fafely  afiert,  that  religion, 
even  falfe  religion,  is  the  great  bond  of  hu 
man  fociety:  that  every  civilized  nation,  in 
every  age,  has  feen  and  felt  the  benefit  of  it» 
under  all  the  miftakes  and  corruptions  which 
Jiave  overfpread  the  world  :  and  that  contra- 
ditfory  religions,  equally  favoured  by  the  ma- 
giftrate  (if  it  were  poffible  for  fo  abfurd  a 
conflitution  to  remain  for  any  confiderable 
time  in  any  country)  mult  of  neceility  de~ 
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ftroy  alt  religious  principle  and  end  in  the 
ruin  of  the  ftate  itfelf*, 

I  muft  however  do  our  adverfaries  the  juf- 
tice  to  fay,  that  I  do  not  believe  them  to 
have  acted  with  any  fuch  intention.  Many 
of  them,  we  may  fuppofe,  did  not  fee  fo  far. 
They,  who  did,  tew  farther :  they  faw  and 
knew,  that,  after  a  mort  conflict  of  parties, 
fome  one  of  them  would  remain  fuperior  to 
the  reft ;  and  they  hoped  perhaps,  that  their 
own  fyftem  would  have  this  pre-eminence. 
Juft  as  they  who  overturn  a  cilvil  eftablifli-* 
ment  intend  not  a  ftate  of  anarchy,  but  a 
change  of  dominion. 

2.  Thus  fir  we  might  have  gone  in  fup- 
port  of  an  eftablifhed  religion,  even  if  it 
could  be  fuppofed  that  every  form  of  religion 
was  equally  advantageous  to  the  ftate.  But 

*  Let  it  not  be  fuppofed  that  the  principles  here  main 
tained  will  preclude  all  change  of  religion,  even  under  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  God's  Providence ,  and  ftill  Jefs  in  the 
cafe  of  fupcrnatural  interpolation.  Corruptions  may  be 
come  fo  great,  and  be  fo  fcnfibly  felt,  as  to  give  juft  caufe 
for  overturning  an  old  eftablifhment,  and  erecting  a  new 
one  on  its  ruins.  But  the  prefent  queflion  is,  Are  we  to 
have  any  eltablifhrnent  or  none? 

S  2  furely 
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furely  this  is  not  the  cafe.  I  have  faid,  and  I 
repeat  it,  that  the  ivorjl  is  better  than  none. 
But  I  have  not  faid,  that  the  choice  of  reli 
gion  is;  a  matter  si  indifference.  It  has  indeed 
been  maintained  by  fome  of  our  ableft  wri 
ters  *>  that  the  magiftrate  has  no  concern  in 
the  truth  or  falmood  of  the  doctrines  he 
eftablifhes:  but  undoubtedly  he  is  concerned 
to  eftablim  fucb  doctrines,  as  will  beft  pro 
mote  the  peace  and  fafety  and  happinefs  of 
his  fubjects. 

Now  there  are  religions,  in  which  the 
benefit  promifed  to  fociety  is  almoft  equally 
balanced  by  the  rnifchief.  There  are  reli 
gions,  which  demand  human  facrifices,  as 
an  atonement  for  guilt.  There  are,  which 
allow  and  authorize  the  mofl  infamous  prof- 
titution.  There  are,  which  by  making  fen- 
fual  pleafures  the  reward  of  piety  and  virtue, 
debafe  and  corrupt  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
very  attempt  to  reform  them. 

I  afk  then,.  Whether  the  minifters  of  fucb 
religions  ought  to  be  employed  and  rewarded 
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by  a  wife  magiftrate :  whether  Jupiter  and 
Mahomet  ought  to  have  public  honours 
affigned  them  (even  in  a  Chriilian  country) 
on  a  principle  of  common  equity,  and  out  of 
a  tender  regard  to  the  right  of  pivate  judg 
ment. 

There  is  not,  I  fuppofe?  one  fingle  peti 
tioner,  who  will  carry  his  claim  to  fuch  a 
length  of  extravagance  as  this.  Yet  whoever 
among  them  ftops'jfifor/  of  this,  fairly  gives' 
up  the  point  in  debate.  If  Pagans  and  Ma 
hometans  are  to  be  kept  out  of  the  public 
miniftry,  the  queftion  between  us  is  quite 
changed.  We  are  no  longer  to  inquire, 
Whether  honeft  men  may  be  excluded  from 
preferment  on  account  of  their  opinions ;  but, 
what  opinions  mall  be  fufficient  to  exclude 
them. 

I  will  not  however  take  advantage  of  this 
inconfiftency :  I  will  fuppofe  that  our  Ad- 
verfaries,  without  departing  from  their  prin-: 
ciples,  can  juftify  themfelves  in  confining 
ecclefiaftical  preferments  to  the  church  of 
Chrift.  Still  the  argument  alleged  remains 
in  its  full  force.  For  what  was  once  faid  of 
S  3  Philo- 
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Philofophy  may,  with  too  much  truth-,  be 
applied  to  ChrifHanity.  It  is  fcarce  poffible 
to  name,  or  to  invent  an  opinion  more  abfurd 
in  itfelf,  or  more  hurtful  to  fociety,  or  more 
fatal  to  the  caufe  of  piety  and  virtue,  than 
many  of  thcfe  which  have  actually  been 
maintained,  by  men,  who  called  thernfelves 
Chriilians. 

To  fay  nothing  of  the  follies  of*  pair  ages, 
there  are  Chriftians,  at  this  day,  who  think 
to  merit  heaven,  by  fecluding  themfelves 
from  all  the  offices  of  civil  life,  and  bur- 
thening  the  world  with  a  painful  and  ufelefs 
exiftencej  ufelefs  even  to  the  great  purpofe 
of  nature,  the  perpetuity  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies :  who  eagerly  fubftitute  all  the  fooleries 
of  fuperftition,  in  the  place  of  real  and  fub- 
flantial  piety:  and,  what  is  worflofall,  who 
hold  it  lawful  to  propagate  their  own  opini 
ons  by  fraud,  by  perfidy,  by  affaffination  -,  and 
think  they  ilrall  even  atone  for  fnialler  crimes 
by  the  moft  outrageous  acts  of  violence  and 
pcrfecution. 

We  are  told  indeed  by  our  adversaries,  that 
they  have  no  thoughts  at  all  of  giving  an 

entrance 
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entrance  to  Popery  :  and  I  believe  they  fpeak 
fincerely.  But  the  queftion  is,  dp  they  fpeak 
con/iftently  ?  They  can  have  no  better  reafon 
for  excluding  the  Jefuits  themfelves  from  the 
higheft  offices  in  the  church,  than  a  juil  ap- 
prehenfion,  that  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  Jefuits  would  be  injurious  to  fotiety. 
And  are  there  no  dodrines  to  be  found,  even 
in  Chriftian  churches,  injurious  to  fociety, 
except  the  dodtrines  of  Popery  ?  It  would  be 
ftrange  indeed,  if  the  Romijh  Church  fhould 
have  contrived  to  monopolize  all  manner  of 
opinions  that  can  juftly  give  offence  to  the 
raagiflrate,  and  to  confine  mifchief  of  every 
kind  within  the  circle  of  its  own  commu 
nion  !  It  fhould  feem>  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  who  deny  the  neceffity  of  good  works 
are  at  leaft  as  dangerous  as  they  who  main 
tain  the  merit  of  them.  It  fhould  feem  that 
they,  if  fuch  there  be,  fhould,  at  all  events, 
be  excluded  from  our  miniflry,  who  Lave 
contrived  to  make  the  gratification  of  their 
Jufts  and  paffions  a  part  of  their  religion. 

You  fee  then,  we  are  under  a  neceffity  of 

excluding  not  only  Pagans  and  Mahometans* 

but  alfo   Catholics;  not  only    Catholics*  but 

S  4  Anti- 
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Antinomians ;  and,  if  they  are  not  traduced, 
Moravians  alfo.    I  will  not  fay,  nor  do  I  need 
to  fay,  that  Palagians  and  Sosinians  may   be 
excluded  on  the  fame  principle.     It  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  my  purpofe,  that  I  have  fhewn  the 
neceffity  of  making  a  difiinffion  between  one 
religion  and  another  :  that  I  have  fhewn  the 
abfurdity    (our    enemies     themfelves     being 
judges)    of   giving  equal  encouragement  to 
every  feel,  that  bears  the  name  of  Chriftian, 
Whether  we  fliould  admit  the  Racovian  Ca- 
techifm  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  ConfeJJion  of 
Augsburg  on  the  other ;  whether  we  fhould 
profit   by  the  example   of  our  brethren  in 
North  Britain,  or  be  content  after  all  with 
the  xxxix  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England-, 
and  laftly,  whether  thefe  articles  fliould  be 
preferved  intire,  or   made  fubjed  to  revifal 
and  correction ;  thefe  are  queflions,  which  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  coniider,  when  our 
adverfaries  fhall  be  brought  to  confefs,  that 
feme  articles  of  faith  a.re  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  the  fupport  of  religion  and  the  welfare  of 
fociety. 

3.  It  is  not  only,  that  dodrines  called  reli 
gious  are,  in   fome  inftances,  deftruftive  of 

prfvafy 
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private  'virtue:  many  of  them  tend  directly 
to  the  fubverfion  of  civil  authority.     For  the 
truth  of  this  pofition  I  might  fafely  refer  to 
the  hiflory  of  almoft  twelve  centuries.     The 
principles  and  the  practices  of  the  church  of 
Rome  would   furniili  an  ample  field  of  dif- 
courfe.     But  I  will  confine  myfelf  within  a 
narrow     compafs.        Even     reformed     reli 
gion,    through    the  folly   of  fome,  and  the 
knavery  of  others,  has  too  often  proved  fatal 
to  the  power  of  the  ftate.     Will   our  adver- 
faries  require  me  to  defcend  to  particulars  ? 
Is   it   poflible  they  fhould  be  ignorant  of  the 
numerous  feds  of  Proteftants,  which  difho- 
noured  for  a  time  the  glorious  work  of  Re 
formation  ?  What  think  they  of  the  Anabap- 
tifts    in    Germany  ?    of  their    follies,    their 
crimes,  their  cruelties  ?     Or,  not  to  trouble 
them  with  foreign   inftances,  what  do  they 
^hink  of  thofe  fwarms  of  fectaries,    which 
once  overfpread  this  unhappy  kingdom ;  and 
which  appear  even  now  to  have    fome  re- 
jnains    of   life   and  motion*?     Have   they 

forgot 

*  The  author  has  no  intention,  in  this  pafTage,  of  cert- 
Turing  any  feel  of  Diflenters,  whofe  principles  are  confift- 
tfnt  with  the  duties  of  citizens,  and  fubje&s.  He  freely 

owns, 
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forgot  the  men,  who  dared  to  afiert,  that  no 
Chriftian  has  a  property  in  his  goods  ?  Have 
they  forgot  the  men,  who  denied  the  law- 
fulnefs  of  oaths,  even  for  the  moft  effential 
interefts  of  fociety  ?  Shall  the  magiftrate  re 
ward  the  profeiTors  of  a  religion,  which 
forbids  us  to  fight,  and  to  die,  for  our  coun 
try  ?  Or  fhall  he  truft  thofe  perfons  with  any 
important  employment,  who,  after  a  free 
and  full  ufe  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  % 
are  come  at  laft  to  this  conclufion,  that  there 
is  no  King  but  King  Jefus  ? 

Such  were  once  the  bleffed  effefts,  which 
fprung  from. the  ruin  of  the  Englijh  church  ! 
Effeds  fo  totally  inconfiftent  with  the  public 
fecurity,  that  even  our  feclaries  thernfelves 
were  made  to  feel  the  neceffity  of  bridling  one 
another. — And  give  me  leave  to  add,  for  the 
cecalion  naturally  fuggefls  it,  that  religious 
wars,  as  wrell  as  aW/,  very  frequently  end  in 

owns,  he  can  difccrn  no  fhadow  of  reafon  for  refufing  to 
Jttcb  perfons  (however  difqualificd  for  the  public  r/.iniftry) 
a  full  and  legal  fecurity  for  the  exercife  of  their  religion: 
though  at  the  fame  time  he  cannot  but  add,  in  the  words 
of  Bifhop  Hoadly,  that  a  more  extended  Uniformity  might 
be  thought  an  advantage  to  a  Cbriftian  natisn. 

the 
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the  deftrucflion  of  that  liberty,  which  they 
were  deiigned  to  enlarge. 

I  have  touched  very  flightly  upon  this  part 
of  my  fubjccl.  I  meant  to  do  no  more.  But 
I  muft  not  omit  to  take  notice  of  one  general 
principle,  which  has  too  often  iniinuatcd 
itfelf  into  the  minds  of  Proteftants.  as  well  as 
Papifts ;  and  which  is  ablblutely  deitruftive 
of  the  peace  of  fociety.  The  princi  !s  I 
mean  is  that  of  the  independence  of"  the 
church  upon  the  ftate.  Every  one  knows  the 
prevalence  of  this  tenet  in  the  church  of  Rome-: 
the  wars,  the  murders,  the  miferies  it  has 
produced,  for  a  fucceffion  of  ages.  If  then 
there  be  Proteftants  (under  whatever  deno 
mination)  who  maintain  the  fame  doctrine ; 
it  highly  concerns  the  magiftrate  to  be  upon 
his  guard  againft  them,*  and  to  ufe  all  poffi- 
ble  means  of  excluding  them  from  every 
office  of  truft,  whether  in  church  or  ftate. 

I  mean  not  however  to  ftate  precifely,  in 
this  or  any  other  inftance,  the  particular 
opinions  which  ought  to  exclude  men  from 
the  miniftry.  I  only  fay,  that  all  forms  of 
religion  are  not  to  be  favoured  equally  by  the 

civil 
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civil  magiftrate.  To  what  forms  the  pre 
ference  is  due,  He  only  is  the  proper  judge. 
He  is  equally  a  judge  of  the  evidence,  by 
which  the  opinions  of  men  are  to  be  known. 
But  as,  in  many  cafes,  thefe  opinions  may 
not  be  immediately  difcoverable  from  actions, 
it  feems  to  follow  that  they  ought  to  be 
openly  declared  in  forne  public  and  autho 
rized  form  of  'words.  The  fubfcription  of 
men's  names  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  teft  of 
their  doctrines  *. 

II.  I  hope 

*  It  is  a  ilrange  way  of  fpeaking,  but  much  in  ufe  among 
writers  of  a  certain  clafs,  that  articles  of  faith  ought  not, 
to  be  i.mpofed,  or  (as  they  fome times  exprefs  it)  ought  not 
to  he  bound  upon  men's  confriencesy  by  human  authority.  To 
what  purpoie  is  this  fo  often  repeated  by  them,  in  a  nation 
which  (in  their  fenfe  of  the  word)  impofes  no  articles  at.  all? 
In  this  kingdom,  neither  church  nor  ftate  claims  any 
authority  over  conference.  The  Rate  obliges  no  man  either 
to  belitveour  articles,  or  to  profefs  his  belief  of  them  ;  only 
they  who  diflent  are  thought.unqualifad  for  the  public  fer- 
vrce:  and  as  for  the  church,  it  is  exprefsly  declared  in  the 
articles  themfelves,  both  that  fhe  ought  not  to  decree  any 
thing  againft  Holy  Writ,  and  that,  bcfides  the  fame ^  fhe 
ought  not  to  enforce  any  thing  to  be  believed^  for  nsceffiiy  iff 
fafaation.  Art.  20. — But  forne  perfons  care  not  to  diftin- 
guifh  between  terms  of  fahation9  and  terms  of  admiffvm  tu 
the  mimfiry.  The  following  p^flage,  from  Clarke's  Reply 
to  Nelfon,  p.  32.  will  perhaps  give  them  ajufter  idea  of 
LHC  nature  and  end  of  fubfcription. 
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.  II.  I  hope  this  general  reprefentation  of 
our  cafe  may  be  almoft  fufficient  to  obviate 
the  objections  againil  us.  It  will  be  eafy  at 
leaft  to  point  out,  in  a  few  in  fiances,  the 
frivoloufnefs  or  impertinence  of  the  rnaia 
reafons,  which  have  been  alleged  by  our  ad- 
vsrfaries,  in  fupport  of  their  late  application 
to.Parliament-f*.  All  of  them,  I  think,  may 
be  reduced  to  three  head  :  viz.  that  the  laws 
which  require  fubfcription  are  unjujt,  inex-. 
,  unnecejjary.- 


i.  The^r/?  of  thefe  objections  will  be  fcon 
difpatched.  It  is  grounded  only  on  what 
the  objectors  call  the  unalienabk  right  of 
private  judgment.  If  we  were  not  accuftom* 
ed  to  this  expreflion,  we  mould  certainly 
fufpecl;  fome  miitake.  It  is  nvt  private  judg~ 

6<  Particular  churches  require  men's  a/Tent  to,  and  ufe 
**  of,  certain  forms  of  words,  not  as  the  rule  of  their  faith, 
"  but  as  prudential  means  of  uniformity,  and  of  preventing 
4t  diforder  and  confufion  among  themielves." 

f  The  objections  here  confidered  are  chiefly  taken  from 
a  printed  paper,  difperfed  among  the  members  and  otheis, 
fome  time  before  the  laft  meeting  of  Parliament.  This 
paper  appears  to  exprefs  the  fcntimentsof  the  party,  both 
more  properly  and  more  fully  than  the  petition  itfelf. 
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ment,  but  public  promotion,  which  thefe  men 
demand,  and  from  which  only  we  wifli  to 
exclude  them.  Let  them  think  as  they  will, 
or  rather  as  they  can  :  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  ciuft  be  allowed  to  teach.  Nay,  I 
hud  almoft  faid,  let  them  teach  as  they  will; 
provided  they  will  be  content  with  the  wo- 
luntary  contributions  of  their  hearers.  On 
this  condition,  I  can  fcarce  forbear  wifli- 
ing  them  the  mofl  unbounded  liberty*/ 
But  furely  it  can  be  no  injuftice  i«  the  ma* 
giftrate,  to  appoint  thofe  only  for  public 
teachers,  whom  he.  think  qualified  for  the 
office.  If  he  depute  others  to  judge  of  thofe 
qualifications  3  if  he  give  them  a  rule  to  direct 
their  judgement :  if  this  rule  exclude  from 
employment  all  who  reject  certain  received 
opinions :  he  may  be  thought  perhaps  by 
fome  to  act  unwifely $  but  there  can  be  no 
pretence  for  faying  that  he  acts  injurioujly* 

2.  The  mexpedience  of  the  laws  requiring 
fubfcription  is  fupported  by  a  variety  of  affer- 

*  The  very  few  reflraints  which  can  reafonably  be  laid 
on  unauthorized  teachers,  may  be  gathered  from  Locke's 
firft  Letter  on  Toleration,  compared  with  the  Alliance 
between  Church  ar.d  State.,  p.  35,-— Seealfo  Charge  III. 
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dons :  but  many  of  th~m  falfe ;  moft  of 
them  foreign  to  the  queftion  in  debate.  It  - 
is  not  true,  that  we  elevate  human  authority 
to  a  level  with  divine ;  or '  that  fubfcription 
to  articles  precludes  the  ufe  of  arguments  from 
facred  ivrit  again  ft  the  enemies  of  rev  elation* 
With  what  face  can  this  be  affirmed  by  thofe, 
who  know  that  the  beft  defenders  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  and  the  belt  expounders  of  the  facred 
writings,  are  to  be  found  in  the  bofom  of 

the  church  of  England?- It  is  foreign  to 

the  purpcfe,  when  we  are  fpeaking  of  eila- 
blifhments  in  general,  to  fuggeft  that  our 
prefent  articles  imp  of e  upon  us  the  doSrines  of 
dark  and  -ignorant  ages.  Othervvife  indeed 
one  might  be  tempted  to  afk  the  objectors, 
of  what  ages  they,  fpeak.  j  I  hope  they  do  not 
fpeak  of  the  times  of  the  reformation.  The 
age  of  Ridley,  and  Jewell,  and  Hooker,  will 
be  reverenced  by  the  lateft  pofterity.  —  But, 
in  truth,  this  complaint  of  our  adverfaries, 
has  no  relation  at  all  to  the  prefent  fubjedt. 
For  there  is  no  kind  of  neceffity  that  the  in-> 
ventions  of  dark  and  ignorant  ages  mould  be 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  the-  civil  magi/irate  ; 
in  whofe  power  it  is  to  appoint,  to  re- 

vife, 
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vife,  to  reform,   whatever,  and  whenever,  he 
fees  fit. 

One  thing,  it  muft  be  owned,  they  fay 
with  too  much  truth ;  viz.  that  fubfcrip- 
tion  expofes  us  to  the  charge  of  infincerity  ; 
and  they  themfelves  have  taken  care  to 
heighten  this  charge  beyond  all  bounds : 
fometimes  by  complimenting  others  on  their 
fuppofed  incredulity,  fometimes  by  confef- 
fing  it  in  themfelves  ;  by  confeffing,  in  effect, 
that  they  fubfcribe  for  prudential  reafons, 
againft  the  dictates  of  their  confcience. — The 
mifchief  is  confiderable,  no  doubt :  but  it 
is,  in  a  great  degree,  unavoidable*  The  ob 
jection  may  be  made  with  equal  force  againft 
every  poffible  teft  qf  human  opinions  and 
actions. 

Almoil  the  fame  anfwer  may  be  given  to 
another  objection,  drawn  from  the  Inhumanity 
of  excluding  men  from  the  miniftry,  who 
have  fpent  their  time  and  their  fortune  iri  pre 
paring  for  it ;  and  cannot  now  enter  with 
advantage  into  any  other  profeffion. — The 
cafe  alleged  is  truly  a  cafe  of  companion  :  but 

it 
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it  is  a  cafe,  which  admits  of  no  remedy  *. 
Would  the  objedlors  themfelves  pay  any  re 
gard  to  this  plea,  if  urged  in  favour  of  a  pro 
filed  Roman  Catholic?  I  am  certain,  they 
would  not.  Accidental  inconveniencies  will 
ever  arife  from  all  general  rules ;  yet  rules 
mujt  be  made,  and  rriuft  be  obferved  :  and 
the  advantage  of  particulars  muft  ever  give 
way,  when  it  ftands  in  competition  with,  the 
public  fafety. 

3.  It  is  true  indeed,  the  inconveniencies 
alleged  both  might  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
avoided,  if  there  were  any  force  in  the  laft 
objection  I  mentioned,  viz.  that  fubfcrip- 
tion  is  unneceffary*  The  fecurity  of  the  ftate, 

*  The  reader  will  remember  that  it  is  not  any  particular 
eftablifhment,  which  is  here  defended,  but  eftablifhments 
in  general.  Doubtlefs  the  inconveniencies  of  fubfcription 
eught  not  to  be  aggravated,  by  multiplying  articles  with" 
out  neceflity.  But  then  great  regard  muft  be  had  to  the 
circumftances  of  the //«?«••  and  great  regard  was  had  by 
the  compilers  of  our  prefent  articles.  In  general,  it  can 
not  reafonably  be  denied,  "  That  the  wider  the  bottom  is 
"  made  (confident  with  the  Peace  of  Society,  and  the  Be- 
cc  ing  of  a  Chriftian  Church,)  the  wifer  andjujlcr  is  that 
"  religious  inflitution.%" — But  this  inquiry  is  foreign  to  our 
prefent  purpofe. 

§  Warburton.- 

T 
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we  are  told,  is  already  provided  for  by  the  oaths 
of  fupremacy  and  allegiance  :  and  the  fecurity 
of  the  church  by  declarations  of  attachment  t* 
the  caufe  of  Chriftianity ,  as  contained  in  the 
Scriptures. 

But,  if  it  be  allowed  that  oaths,  of  what 
ever  kind,  are  lawful  and  necelTary,  the  dif 
ficulty  is  fhifted  only,  not  removed.  For 
thefe  too  may  expofe  us  to  the  charge  of  injin- 
cerity :  thefe  too  may  be  theoccafion  of  great 
hardships  to  worthy  and  confcientious  men. 

—• Many  of  us   may  remember    the  time ; 

when  even  the  oath  of  Allegiance  was  confi- 
dered  as  an  arbitrary  impofition ;  and  when 
as  much  artifice  was  ufed  to  explain  it  away, 
as  our  adverfaries  may  have  found  it  neceffary 
to  employ  on  the  moil  intractable  of  the 
xxxix  Articles. 

Perhaps  indeed  it  may  be  faid,  that  politi 
cal,  not  religious,  tefts,  are  fit  to  be  employed 
in  thefervice  of  the  ftate  :  that  the  mifchiefs 
arifing  even  from  thole  are  greatly  to  be  la 
mented,  though  they  cannot  be  removed : 
and  that  we  are  by  no  means'  to  create  frefh 
difficulties,  and  new  occafions  of  fcandal,. 

by 
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by  requiring  men  to  admit  a  fyftem  oSfyeciQ 
lathe  opinions,  with  which  the  magiftrate  has 
no  concern  *. — But  now,  not  to  mention  the 

extreme 

*  It  Teems  to  have  been  the  original  defign  of  the  peti 
tioners  to  fhake  off  fubfcription  oi*  every  kind',  the  affent 
required  to  the  Liturgy  being  liable  to  many  of  the  fame 
objections,  with  that  to  the  Articles*  But  perhaps  they 
thought  it  improper,  on  better  ccnfideration,  to  attempt 
too  much  at  one  time.  Otherwife  indeed  they  ought  tp 
have  gone  ftill  farther  :  they  ought  not  only  to  have  con 
demned  Jubfcription  to  the  Liturgy,  but  the  Liturgy  itfelf. 
Nay  they  ought  to  have  rejected  ail  human  forms  without 
diftincliion  :  unlefs  at  leafl  the  uje  of  thefe  forms  were  left 
to  the  difcretion  of  every  fingle  minifter.  For  might  they 
not  urge,  that  the  very  IMPOSITION  of  a  FORMULARY, 
whether  of  faith  or  worjhip^  drawn  up  by  fallible  men,  is 
an  ufurpation  on  the  rights  of  confcience — excludes  many 
excellent  perfons  from  the  public  fervice — lays  many 
others  under  temptations  to  infincerity — and  brings  dif- 
grace  and  fcandal  upon  All  ? — It  follows,  that  the  mini- 
fters  of  a  Proteflant  Church  are  either  to  be  left  intirely  at 
liberty,  or  confined  at  moft  to  the  very  words  of  Scripture^ 
in  which  all  Chriftians  are  agreed! 

But  what  then  (hall  we  gain  by  the  fcrupulous  attention 
of  the  candid  difquifitors,  and  other  refpedable  perfons; 
who  have  been  labouring  to  correti  our  Public  Forms,  in- 
ftead  of  blotting  out>  at  one  ftroke,  every  Ordinance  of 
Man? 

Whatever  merit  our  adverfaries  may  take  to  themfelves 

on  the  boldnefs  ofthis  atterrpt,  we  cannot  allow  them  the 

praife  of  invention.     They  have  fairly  brought  jus  back,  in 

T  2  tins 
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extreme  difficulty  of  diftinguifhing,  in  a  va 
riety  of  cafes,    between  political  principles 
and  religious;  not  to  mention,  that  the  oath 
of  Supremacy  is  itfelf  a    religious   Teft ;    1 
would  only  afk  thefe  few  plain  queftions  : 
will  the  oaths  of  fupremacy  and  allegiance, 
without  any  other  provifion,   fecure  the  uni 
formity  of  the  public   religion  ?    will   they 
reftrain   the    teachers  of  hurtful    do&rines? 
will  they  even  be  fufficient  to  exclude  from 
our  churches  the  men  who  would  fet  up  an 
ecclefiailical  kingdom  in   the   midft  of  the 
civil,  and  require  their  Sovereign,  in  return 
for  the  allegiance  they  pay  him,  to  bend  the 
knee  to  their  fpiritual  decifions  ?     The  doc 
trines  and  the  men,  here  intended,  are  called 
perhaps  Proteftant,  not  Popifh.     But  in  this 
cafe  I  make  no  diftin&ion.     Whether  it  be 
Pope  or   Council  -y    Bifhops  or   Prefbyters : 
whether   it   be  the  pride  of  philofophy,  or 
the  folly  of  fuperilition,  or  the  madnefs  of 
enthufiafm :    whoever,    or  whatever,  it   be, 
that  rivals   the  authority  of  the  magiftrate, 

this  enlightened  ags^  to  the  fame  point  from  which  their 
anceftors  fet  out  in  the  reign  of  j9.  Elizabeth -y  and  all  the 
labours  ofHwter,  and  Stillingfiect)  and  Hcadly,  are  flighted 
and  forgotten. 

may 
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may  and  muft  be  restrained  from  doing  public 
mifchief.  Till  then  the  objeftors  can  fhew, 
that  no  contrariety  of  opinion,  no  malignity 
of  dodtrine,  no  contempt  of  human  autho 
rity,  will  ever  difturb  the  peace  of  the  com 
munity,  all  they  can  do  befide  will  be  infig- 
nificant  and  vain. 

Nor  will  the  church  be  fatisfied  more  eafily 
than  the  ftate.  Subfcription  to  the  Scrip 
tures  is  abfolutely  nothing.  It  is  confiilent 
with  every  imaginable  abfurdity  and  mif- 
chief:  and  it  is  not  even  free  from  the  final- 
left  of  thofe  objections,  which,  with  fo 
much  tragical  declamation,  have  been  preffed 
and  inculcated  upon  the  ear  of  the  public. 

Pfoteftant  churches,  it  feems,  can  demand 
no  more.  Whereas  there  is  not  a  diflenting 
congregation  in  the  whole  kingdom,  which 
will  be  content  with  fo  little  :  not  one,  that 
would  employ  an  inftrudor,  whom  they 
think  impious  and  heretical;  however  he 
may  pretend  to  fupport  his  opinions  by  ex- 
prefs  paffages  from  holy  Scripture.  Yet 
.even  this  demand,  fmall  as  it  may  feem,  on 
the  principles  of  our  adverfaries,  is  too  much. 

T  3  The 
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The  number  of  Canonical  Books,  the  inte 
grity  of  each,  the  degree  of  infpiration,  are 
points  on  which  honeft  men  may  poffibly 
differ.  And,  if  they  do,  how  (hall  they  all 
fubfcribe  to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  ? 
Not,  moft  certainly,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  and 
in  the  fame  extent,  with  each  other.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  facred  right  of  private 
judgment  ?  How  mail  we  efcape  the  impu 
tation  of  infincerity?  Why  fhould  we  be  tied 
down,  efpecially  in  matters  of  criticifm,  by 
the  judgment  of  dark  and  ignorant  ages? 

In  whatever  light  this  fubjeft  is  viewed, 
it  will  evidently  appear,  thztjbme  articles  of 
religion  (I  fpeak  of  human  articles)  muft  be 
prefcribed  by  public  authority.  Indeed  our 
adverfaries  themfelves  are  willing  to  afford 
any  further  proof  of  their  abhorrence  of  the 
jdntichrijlian  power  andfpirit  of  Popery,  which, 
the  legijlature  fhall  think  proper  to  require.— _ 
The  misfortune  is,  that,  in  making  this 
conceffion,  they  give  up  their  pretended  prin 
ciples,  and  difcover  their  true.  They  will 
allow,  it  feems,  the  magiftrate  to  exclude 
fome  forms  of  religion  from  his  protection 

and 
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and  favour :  but  they  muft  determine,  what 
forms  are  fit  to  be  excluded  -,  and  they  wifli 
to  exclude  none  but  Popery. — Perhaps,  if  this 
were  granted  them,  we  might  foon  find  the 
number  of  Popijh  doctrines  confiderably  in- 
creafed.     For,    after  all,  the  tenets  of  the 
church  of  Rome  are  neither  all  true,  nor  all 
falfe  :  and  the  magistrate  ihould  be  well  ad- 
vifed,  when   he  attempts  to  make  a  diftinc- 
tion  between  them.     If  he  (hall  ever  think 
fit    to   confult    thefe   modern   reformers,    I 
know  not  whether  the  Trinitarian  doctrine, 
for  inftance,  will  be  efteemed  by  them  Ca 
tholic  or  Proteflant.     I  fufpecl:,    they  will 
not   be  quite  content,  that  the  followers  of 
jlthanafiu?  fhould  remain  minifters   of  the 
JLnglifh  Church.     J  can  fcarce    think,  they 
will  chufe  to  \*z  joined  with  them  in  the  care 
of  the  fame  congregations ,     I  am  confident, 
they  may  moft  of  them  be  brought  to  endure 
the  requifition  of  a  fitbfcription  to  this  capital 
article,  "  God  the  Father  is   the  only  true 
*'  God." — He  who  can  lay  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  folemnly  deny  the  truth  of  this 
Aiggeftion ;  he   who  is   content  to  leave  to 
others  the  fame  liberty  which  he  claims  for 

T  4  himfelf ; 
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himfelf;  muft  be  allowed  at  leaft  to  be 
Jiftent  oppofer:  and,  however  wemaydifpute 
the  truth  of  his  opinions,  we  cannot  reaforK 
ably  diftruft  the  fincerity  of  his  profeffion^, 
or  queftion  the  integrity  of  his  conduit. 
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On  the  true  Value  of  FAITH   and 
MORALS. 

Reverend  BRETHREN, 

CONSIDERING  the  vaft  importance 
of  religious  knowledge,  and  the  uni- 
verfal  extent  of  religious  obligations,  it  muft 
appear  very  ftrange  to  a  careful  obferver,  that 
fo  much  miftake,  and  fo  little  certainty,  have 
attended  the  ftudy  of  religion.  Neither  rea- 
fon  nor  faith  has  proved  fufficient  to  direft 
us.  The  infirmities,  the  prejudices,  the 
paffions,  of  humanity  have  either  obftrufted 
men  in  their  courfe,  or  diverted  their  atten 
tion  to  wrong  objects. 

Some- 
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Something  perhaps  might  be  done  towards 
keeping  us  fteady  in  the  right  road,  if  fome  ge 
neral  principles  coald  be  held  out  to  our  view, 
on  which,  we  might  always  keep  our  eyes 
fixed,  and  to  which  on  every  occafion  of  doubt 
and  difficulty,  we  might  constantly  repair, 
Two  of  thefe  principles  I  have  {elected  for 
ycur  prefent  confideration.  If  I  am  right  in 
the  choice  and  the  application  of  them,  they 
will  free  us  from  a  great  deal  of  ufelefs  la-* 
bour;  and,  by  difengaging  us  from  frivolous 
purfuits,  will  give  room  and  leifure  for  our 
improvement  in  folid  piety.  They  will  free 
us  alfo  from  a  thoufand  fears  and  fcruples ; 
and  leave  us  to  the  pure  enjoyment  of  that 
fhare  of  happinefs,  which  it  is  allowed  us  to 
enjoy  in  our  prefent  condition  of  being, 

In  our  purfuit  after  religious  knowledge 
there  are  but  two  objeds  of  inquiry;  what 
we  are  to  believe,  and  what  we  are  to  do: 
and  we  mall  purfue  both  thefe  inquiries  with 
the  greater  probability  of  fuccefs,  if  we 
clearly  difcern  the  reafons  for  inquiring  at 
all.  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  men  and  to 
Chriftians  to  believe  and  do  what  they  ought  ? 
« — I  anfwer, 

I.  The 
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L  The  importance  of  FAITH  arifes  from 
its  influence  on  our  A&ions  •,  and, 

II.    The    importance   of  ACTIONS   from 

their  influence  on  the  general  Happinefs. 

Faith  without  works,  we  know  is  dead*: 
and  furely  we  may  add,  that  works  of  un^ 
meaning  ceremony,  or  yfelefs  aufterity,  arc 
dead  alfo. 

I. 

i.  The  foundation  of  all  religion  is  laid 
jn  the  belief  of  a  GOD.  On  the  importance  9 
as  well  as  the  truth,  of  this  article  all  fe6ts 
and  parties  are  agreed.  —  On  what  now  is 
their  agreement  founded?  Evidently  on  this, 
that,  without  the  belief  of  a  fupreme  Go 
vernor,  men  will,  in  many  inftances  of  the 
utrnoft  confequence,  have  no  law  to  direft 
their  actions :  every  one  may  do  what  is  right 
in  his  own  eyes,  without  fear  of  infpeftion 
or  punifhment.  The  crime  then  of  Atheifm 
Confifts  in  this,  that  it  fubverts  morality. 

But  perhaps  you  may  think  there  is  fome- 
thing  more  in  the  matter*  You  may  be 

*  James  ii.  17. 

fhocked 
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fhocked  with  the  impiety  of  denying  his  exift- 
ence,  who  is  the  Parent  of  all  Good.  Well  in 
deed  may  you  be  fhocked  not  only  with  the 
impiety,  but  the  abfurdity  of  it.  You  may 
juftly  impute  fo  flagrant  an  abufe  of  reafon 
to  fome  lurking  principle  of  an  immoral 
nature  and  tendency.  You  may  juftly  expect 
jifimil&r  abufe  in  the  common  offices  of  life : 
and  you  may  well  fuppofe,  that  a  heart  which 
has  hardened  itfelf  againft  all  impreffions  of 
gratitude  to  God,  will  be  equally  infenfible 
of  human  kindnefs  -y  and  that  all  the  charities 
of  neighbourhood,  and  kindred,  and  friend- 
fhip  will  be  funk  and  flifled  in  a  cool,  phi- 
lofophical,  felfi{hnefs. 

Were  we  only  to  coniider  the  Supreme 
Being  as  the  Author  and  Preferver  of  the 
tmiverfe,  wiftoui  iiaiy  apprehenfion  of  his 
moral  government :  even  this  confederation 
might  hzvejbme  effect  in  raifing  our  thoughts 
from  earth  to  heaven  j  and  the  want  of  it 
muft  have  a  natural  tendency  to  fink  and  de 
grade  human  nature. It  muft  be  owned 

^however,  that  the  idea  of  a  God,  if  car 
ried  no  farther  than  this,  could  not  be  ex 
pected  to  make  any  deep  impreffion  on  our 

minds ; 
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minds ;  or  to  have  any  powerful  influence 
on  the  conduct  of  our  lives.  But  a  Supreme 
Governor  and  Judge  is  indeed  an  awful  and 
moft  important  object.  Not  only  the  fenti- 
ments  of  reverence  and  gratitude  will  make 
us  wiih  to  recommend  ourfelves  to  his  fa 
vour,  but  we  mall  be  yet  more  forcibly  im 
pelled  by  the  fear  of  his  difpleafure* 

It  has  been  debated  among  philofo pliers, 
whether  Atheifm  or  Superstition  be  the 
greater  offence  againft  God.  Without  en 
tering  into  this  debate,  I  mall  only  obferve 
at  prefent,  that  it  has  ufually  been  conducted 
on  wrong  principles.  "  I  had  rather,  fays 
a  great  Antient  (and  Lord  Bacon  follows 
him)  that  men  fhould  deny  there  was  any 
fuch  man  as  Plutarch,  than  that  they  mould 
affirm  him  to  be  capricious  and  cruel.  Su- 
perflition  therefore,  which  dijhonours  the 
gods,  is  worfe  than  Atheifm,  which  only 
denies  their  exiftence."  —  As  if  the  malignity 
of  human  opinions  were  to  be  meafured  by 
the  affront  that  is  paid  to  the  Divinity  !  Alas ! 
It  is  nothing  to  HIM,  whether  the  wicked- 
nefs  and  folly  of  poor  mortals  breaks  out  in 
one  fhape  or  another.  The  higheft  offence 

they 
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they  can  poffibly  commit  againft  him,  is  to 
hurt  themfehes  :  to  deform  and  lay  waflc  the 
works  of  his  creation. 

a.  I  pafs  on  to  another  article  of  religion, 
which  appears  to  me  to  have  no  other  im 
portance,  than  as  it  is  intimately  conne&ed 
with  the  cpndud:  of  our  lives :  I  mean,  the 
UNITY  of  GOD.  —  The  Heathen  Polytheifm 
fet  up  a  divided  empire  in  the  univerfe.  If 
fome  fort  of  fupremacy  was  allowed  to  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  it  was  not  enough 
to  prevent  a  very  active  oppolition  from  his 
children  and  fubje&s.  And,  as  every  Pagan 
Divinity  had  a  character  peculiar  to  himfelf, 
no  one  courfe  of  human  conduct  could  be 
acceptable  to  all.  He  who  pleafes  one,  mufl 
difpleafe  another :  and  the  apprehenjlon  of 
fuch  difpleafure  muft  often  have  diftrafted 
the  counfels,  and  excited  the  fears,  of  their, 
feveral  votaries. 

But  this  was  not  the  worft.  The  charac 
ters  of  the  Pagan  divinities  were  immoral* 
Their  examples  could  only  ferve  to  jitfijfy 
vice;  and  their  authority  was  employed,  on 
many  occalions,  in  recommending  and  flip- 
porting 
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porting  it.  It  is  clear  then,  that  a  Poly- 
theifm  like  this,  however  adorned  and  em- 
bellifhed  with  the  elegant  magnificence  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  muft  have  been  fatal  to  vir 
tue.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  reli 
gion  of  the  Jews,  which  taught  the  belief 
of  one  God  only,  in  oppofition  to  all  this  rabble 
of  deities,  taught  a  very  important  article  of 
faith. 

But  it  mayjeem  perhaps,  that  it  was  notjb 
taught.  It  may  feem  that  both  Polythciua 
and  Idolatry  were  confidered  by  the  Jewijb 
Law-giver  rather  as  offences  againft  God 
bimfelf,  than  as  influencing  men's  conduct 
in  fociety.  He  is  continually  reprefented  in 
in  Scripture,  as  a  jealous  God ;  as  one,  that 
•will  not  give  his  glory  to  another.  How  then 
are  thefe  expreffions  to  be  underftood  ?  I  an- 
fwer  juft  in  the  fame  manner,  as  thofe  other 
paffages  in  Holy  Writ,  where  God  is  fdd  to 
have  eyes,  and  hands ;  to  be  angry  ;  to  repent ; 
all  which  is  fpoken  only  in  accornmodatioa 
to  the  infirmity  of  human  reaibn. 

For  is  it  poffible,  that  the  Supreme  Being, 
infinitely  removed  above  all  created   excel 
lence, 
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lence,  fhould  receive  any  real  addition  of 
glory,  from  the  opinions  of  men  ?  from  the 
fervice  and  adoration  of  mere  worms  and  /#- 
fetfs?  It  cannot  be.  For  our  fakes  only,  was 
the  command  given,  T'hou  foa/f  have  none 
other  gods  but  me. 

Cicero,  in  cenfuring  the  poetical  mytho 
logy,  ufes  this  remarkable  expreffion,  Hu- 
mana  ad  Deos  tramfcrunt :  and  he  has  been 
followed  in  it  by  feveral  of  the  later  philo- 
fophers.  I  fear  this  remark  may  be  applied 
to  Chriftian  divines,  as  well  as  Heathen 
poets.  We  feem  to  confider  the  Deity  as  of 
like  paffions  with  ourfelves ;  and  to  be  more 
afraid  of  offending  him  by  a  failure  of  refpedl 
to  his  Perfon,  than  by  difobedience  to  his 
laws.  Thefe  unworthy  apprehenfions  of  the 
Supreme  Being  have  occaiioned  much  ufelefs 
difquiet  to  ourfelves  and  others.  An  imagi 
nary  importance  has  been  given  to  various 
doctrines,  which  have  no  very  evident  con 
nection  with  the  great  ends  of  human  life : 
iind  the  oppofite  errors  have  been  conildered 
r«s  blafphemous  impieties,  though  conliftent 
perhaps  with  a  regular  and  confcientious 
difcharge  of  all  the  duties  of  fociety. 

2.  The 
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3.  The  doctrine  of  aFuTURESTATE,which 
feems  to  come  next  in  order,  is  of  fuch  great 
and  obvious  importance,  that  little  need  to 
be    faid  on  that  fubjedh     We  fee,  we  feel, 
the  imperfedlion  of  God's  prefent  admin iftra- 
tion.     Nothing  therefore  could    fupport  us 
in  a  fteady  and  uniform  courfe  of  virtue,  but 
the  profpedt  of  a  life  to  come.     An  awful,  and 
yet  a  pleafing,  profpeft  !     Well  may  they  be 
called  the  pejts  of  fociety  (they  have,  fome  of 
them,  pronounced  their  own  fentence)  who 
endeavour  to  deprive  morality  of  this   beft, 
this  firmeft,  fupport. 

4.  Nor  is  our  belief  and  reception  of  the 
GOSPEL  DISPENSATION  lefs  connected  with 
life  and  manners,  than  our  knowlege  of  Na~ 
iural  Religion*    The  do&rine  of  Pardon  to  re 
penting   finners,  the  exprefs  promife  of  Im 
mortality,  and  the  Terrors  denounced  againft 
evil-doers,  thefe  are  things,  which  have  an 
obvious  and  powerful  influence,  in  drawing 
men  off  from  a  life  of  fin  and  folly,  and  con 
firming  them   in  habits   of  piety  and  good- 
nefs.  —  Even    the    doctrines    of   Incarnation 
and  Redemption  are  not  without  their  prac 
tical  ufes.     How  little  foever  we  fee,  or  can 

U  fee, 
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fee,  into  the  ends  and  reafons  of  thefe  divine 
difpenfations,  they  fhew  us  one  thing  clearly, 
and  that  of  the  utmojl  importance,  the  in 
conceivable  hazard  we  run  in  all  finful  cour- 
fes. — We  are   apt  to  confider  the  criminal 
indulgence  of  our  paffions,  as  a  matter  of 
flight  aud  frivolous  concern.     But  our  reli 
gion  will  teach  us  to  think  of  it  more  deeply. 
The  wonderful  means  employed  by  provi 
dence,     to  refcue  us   from    fin    and  death, 
plainly  point  out  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
cafe;  and  may  infpire  us,  more  than  a  thou- 
fand  arguments,    with   a  juft  apprehenfion, 
mid  feeling,  of  the  defperate  folly  and  danger 
of  all  moral  evil, 

II. 

This  obiervation  will  lead  us  to  the  fecond 
principle  I  have  advanced;  namely,  that  the 
importance  of  human  actions  arifes  from 
their  influence  on  the  general  hafpinefs  •  notr 
by  any  means,  excluding  the  happinefs  of  the 
Agent  himfelf. — This  propofition  is  to  be 
applied  indeed  with  caution  :  bqt,  as  it  feems 
to  me,  admits  of  no  real  exception. 

Obedi- 
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Obedience  to  God>  where  his  will  is  clear 
ly  revealed,  cannot,  in  anyinftance,  be  a  mat 
ter  of  indiftere/nce.  Yet  it  may  happen,  (and 
in  the  Jewifh  Ritual  it  mufl  have  happened 
frequently}  that  the  reafons  of  a  divine  infti- 
tution  do  not  appear ;  that  it  mzyfeetn  to  have 
no  imaginable  connexion  with  the  good  of 
the  agent,  or  of  mankind.  This  however 
implies  no  contradiction  to  the  maxim  pro- 
pofed.  For  an  habitual  obedience  to  the 
wifeft  and  beft  of  Beings,  as  it  is  evidently  a 
branch  of  moral  duty,  fo  it  is  of  the  utmofl 
importance  both  to  our  virtue  and  our  hap- 
pinefs. 

Were  we  eftimating  the  probabilities,  on  ei 
ther  fide,  of  a  pretended  ^commiffion  from 
heaven,  the  feeming  infignificance  of  doctrines 
or  duties  would  be  a  ftrong  prefumption 
againft  them.  But,  where  their  divine  origin 
is  already  afcertained,  the  argument  lies  the 
other  way.  They  are  not  infignificant,  be- 
caufe  they  come  from  God. 

% 

In  human  inftitutions  the  cafe  is  widely  dif- 

^ 

ferent.     All  rules  of  conduct  which  do  nei 
ther   good   nor   harm,    do  nothing.      It   is 
U  2  childilhnefs 
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childifhnefs  to  require  obedience  :  it  is  fttfb* 
bornnefs  to  refufe  it.  Only  it  (hould  be  re 
membered,  that  the  moft  trifling  obfervances 
may  fometimes  be  multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  to  become  painful  or  hurtful :  and  in  this 
cafe  they  become  foreign  to  the  fubjeQ:  be 
fore  us* 

With  regard  to  religious  obfervances,  there 
tan  feldom  be  any  good  reafon,  either  for 
adding  to  what  God  has  enjoined ;  or  for  re- 
Jefling  fuch  additions,  (unlefs  carried  beyond 
all  bounds  of  moderation)  when  made  by 
competent  authority.  The  great  misfortune 
has  ever  been,  that  men  wiih  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  God  by  inftitutions  which  do  no 
good ;  and  fear  to  incur  his  difpleafure  by 
compliances  which  do  no  harm. 

Indeed  this  laft  kind  of  fuperftition  is  by 
many  carried  flill  farther.  Where  a  duty  is, 
on  all  hands,  allowed  to  be  neceflary,  they 
fear  to  truft  their  fuperiors  with  the  inoffen- 
five  power  of  determining  the  place,  and 
time,  and  manner,  of  performing  it.  But 
can  thefe  fears  and  fcruples  make  a  part  of 
true  religion  ?  If  the  Governor  of  the  World 

be 
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be  a  moral  Governor  -,  if  the  great  end  of  his 
government  be  no  other,  than  the  trial of 
our  virtue,  and  the  improvement  of  our  na 
ture  -y  if  this  ftate  of  difcipline  be  evidently 
defigned  to  prepare  and  qualify  us  for  a  ftate 
of  perfe&ion  and  happinefs :  we  can  have 
no  caufe  to  difquiet  ourfelves  about  thefe  fri 
volous  matters,  apparently  unconnected  with 
all  the  great  objects  of  divine  adminiftration. 

If   thefe  obfervations   be  true,    give   me 
leave    to   fubmit   it    to   your  own  reflexion, 
how  far  they  are  applicable  to  the  complaints 
we  often  hear  againft  our  Articles  and  Liturgy. 
The  Articles,  we  will  fay,  are  not  exactly 
what  we  might  wifh  them  to  be.     Some  of 
them  are  expreffed  in  doubtful  terms  :  others 
are  inaccurate,  perhaps  unpbilofopbical :  others 
again  may  chance  to  mi/lead  an  ignorant  rea 
der  into  fome  erroneous  opinion.    But  is  there 
any  one  among  them  that  leads  to  IMMORA 
LITY  ?    Is    there  one  in    the  number   that 
will  make   us  revengeful,  or  cruel,  or  un- 
juft  ?  Is  there  a  fingle  claufe,  from  firft  to 
laft,  that   will  furnifh  excufe  or  encourage 
ment  to  unkind  parents,  to  undutiful  chil 
dren,  to  difobedient  fubjedls  ?  Nothing  of  all 
U   i  this, 

14 
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this..  'Our  faith  is  connected  with  our  duty  \ 
and  will  fecurely  abide  that  teft,  which  our 
Saviour  himfelf  has  given  us.  A  corrupt  tree 

cannot  bring  forth  good  fruits  *. So  again 

our  Liturgy  is  not  perhaps  in  every  part  of  it, 
fo  well  difpofed,  or  fo  happily  expreffed,  or 
fo  carefully  guarded,  as  it  might  be  :  Yet  no 
thing  can  be  more  trifling  than  the  employ 
ment  of  thofe  men,  who  think  they  ferve 
the  interefts  of  religion,  by  tearing  it  in 
pieces,  only  that  they  may  have  the  pleafure 
of  new  modelling  it  to  their  own  tafte. 
Were  the  objections  made  to  it  more  weighty 
than  they  are,  they  would  ftill  deferve  very 
little  attention  from  thofe  who  are  convinced 
that  the  eff'elts  are  innocent;  from  thofe  who 
fear  not  to  maintain,  that  the  happinefs  of 
men  is  the  end,  and  the  meafure,  even  of  our 
duty  to  God. 

*  Matt.  vii.  16* 
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On  the  SACRAMENTS. 


Reverend  BRETHREN, 

I  HAVE  frequently  taken  occafion  to  lay 
before  you  my  fcntiments  on  the  doctrine 
and  difcipline  of  the  Church  of  Chrift.  But 
it  has  not  yet  fallen  in  my  way  to  fpeak  of 
the  Sacraments.  This  however  is  a  fubjedt 
at  no  time  improper  for  your  confideration ; 
and  at  prefent9  as  it  feems,  on  more  accounts 
than  one,  peculiarly  Jeafonabk.  Many  dif- 
putes  have  been  raifed  about  it,  both  in  an 
cient  and  modern  times.  But  perhaps  it  may 
appear,  on  a  careful  inquiry,  that  there  is 
little  ground  for  difpute :  that  here,  as  in 
many  other  inflances,  men  differ  more  about 
U  4  words 
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Awards  than  things  :  and  that  where  the  con 
tending  parties  differ  moft  from  each  other, 
they  both  of  them  defert  the  beft  interpreta 
tions  of  fcripture,  and  the  exprefs  declarations 
of  our  national  church. 

In  this  inquiry  the  church  itfelf  mall  be 
my  guide  :  not  furely  in  oppojition  to  Scrip 
ture,  but  in  aid  and  illuftration  of  it. — The 
religion  of  Proteftants  is  contained  in  their 
Bible.  What  cannot  be  made  out  by  certain, 
warrant  of  holy  writ,  is  no  part  of  our  creed. 
But  we  truft,  the  compilers  of  our  public  of-* 
Jices  have  carefully  and  honeftly  followed  the 
rule  prefcribed.  If  at  any  time  they  mall  be 
found  to  have  departed  from  it,  we  alfo  mult 
depart  from  them. 

I  mean  therefore  to  ground  my  following 
difcourfe  on  what  we  have  all  been  taught, 
and  what  we  profefs  to  teach,  in  our  Church 
Catechifm :  to  clear  the  meaning  of  what  is 
there  delivered  :  and  to  examine  the  truth  of 
it.  Little  more  can  be  wanting  to  fettle  our 
minds  on  this  important  fubjeft  :  to  free  it 
from  the  confufion  in  which  it  has  fornetimcs 
been  involved  3  and  to  rectify -the  errors,  if 

there 
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there  be  any  fuch,  which  oppofition  of  party, 
rather  than  principle,  may  have  produced 
among  us. 

I.  The  Church  begins  with  a  general  de 
finition  of  the  word  Sacrament.  This  we 
are  told  is 

"  An  outward  and  vifible  fign  of  an  in- 
"  ward  and  fpiritual  grace,  given  unto  us ; 
"  ordained  by  Chrift  himfelf,  as  a  means 
"  whereby  we  receive  the  fame,  and  a  pledge 
"  to  allure  us  thereof." 


,  In  this  definition,  the  chief  thing,  wrhich 
may  feem  to  require  explanation,  is  the  word 
grace  ;  a  word  which  many  have  underftood 
to  fignify  the  afliftance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 
But  the  compilers  of  our  Catechifm  had  no 
fuch  meaning.  They  meant  only  a  favour 
or  benefit.  Thus  the  word  is  frequently  ufed 
in  many  parts  of  the  Liturgy :  and  this  was 
its  common  meaning  in  thofe  times,  when  the 
Catechifm  was  compofed.  Had  more  been 
intended  by  it  in  this  place,  the  expreffion  of 
Jpiritual  grace  would  have  been  a  mere  tauto 
logy.  I  willhfay  no  more  at  prefent.  For, 

when 
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when  the  dillindt  meaning  of  each  facramejit; 
comes  to  be  pointed  out,  the  interpretation, 
here  given  will  appear  indifputable. 

We  have  then  a  <vifibk  fign  of  a  fplritual 
benefit  conferred.  What  more  remains  ?  The 
pofitive  inftitution  of  Chrijl  himfelf.  On 
this  head  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  with 
what  view  was  the  appointment  made  ?  Why, 
the//g7z,  we  are  told,  was  ordained  %$&  means, 
whereby  the  benefit  is  received,  and  a  pledge 
to  affure  us  of  it :  that  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  fign  was  to  declare  both  our  acceptance  of 
the  benefit,  and  God's  promife  to  confer  it. 
This  will  be  made  more  clear  as  we  go  along. 
At  prefent  I  will  but  jufl  point  out  to  your 
obfervation,  that  I  confider  the  fign  as  de- 
claratory  only,  not  efficient,  of  the  benefit 
reprefented  by  it.  In  ancient  times,  it  is 
well  known,  men's  thoughts  were  fignified 
by  actions  as  well  as  words :  in  conformity  to 
which  practice,  the  various  rites  of  religion, 
whether  facred  or  profane,  had  each  of  thera 
a  diftindt  fenfe  and  meaning.  Sometimes  they 
were  defigned  to  reprefent  paft  tranfaflioris  ; 
at  other  times  to  create  an  expectation  of  events 
yet  to  come :  not  unfrequently  they  were  made 

to 
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to  ferve  both  purpofes ;  in  which  cafe  the 
double  fignification  of  the  reprefentative  acr. 
tion  anfwered  to  the  double  fenfe  of  verbal 
predictions  ;  and  more  nearly  of  tkofe  pre 
dictions  (inftances  of  which  are  not  want 
ing)  where  prophecy  was  conveyed  under  the 
form  of  hiftory.  I  believe  no  attentive  rea 
der  of  the  Old  Teftament  will  call  for  parti 
cular  examples  :  nor  can  any  one,  who  con- 
fiders,  think  it  ftrange,  that  either  the  out- 
ivard  ceremonies  of  our  religion,  or  the 
things  fignifed  by  them,  mould  have  been 
prefigured  under  the  Jewifh  Difpenfatioru 

But  to  come  to  particulars : 

II.  The  outward  fign,  in  BAPTISM,  is  Wa- 
ter :  wherein  it  was  required  by  Chrift,  that 
all  his  followers  mould  be  waficd,  or  bap 
tized,  (the  words  have  the  fame  meaning)  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghojl  *  :  that  is,  of  all  the  perfons 
concerned  in  the  Gofpel  Difpenfation.  I 
know  there  is  one  fet  of  men,  who  call  them- 
ielves  Chriflians,  and  yet  deny  \\\z  perfonality 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  But  they  have  not  been 

*  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

able 
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able  to   reconcile  this  denial  with   the  bap~ 
tifmal  form  inflituted  by  Chrift  himfelf. 

The  thing  Jignifed  by  this  facrament,  "  the 
*'  inward  fpiritual  grace,"  is 

"  A  death  unto  fin,  and  a  new  birth  unto 
"  righteoufnefs."  The  words,  you  fee,  are 
highly  figurative:  but  the  meaning  of  them 
is  no  more  than  this ;  that  the  rite  of  Bap- 
tifm  rep  re  fen  ts  our  entrance  and  adm\ffion  in 
to  the  Church  of  Chrift.  This  interpretation 
is  plainly  pointed  out  by  the  words  which 
follow : 

'*  For,  being  by  nature  born  in  fin,  and 
"  the  children  of  wrath,  we  are  hereby  made 
the  children  of  grace/' 

However  ftrange  it  may  appear,  the  Scrip-? 
tures  plainly  affure  us,  that  we  are  all  by  na 
ture,  children  of  wrath  *  :  that  is,  finful,  as 
well  as  mortal  beings.  I  fay  not,  that  we  are 
born  guilty.  For  either  the  affertion  is  un 
intelligible,  or  the  thing  itfelf  impoliible  : 
and  thepafTages  in  our  Articles,  which  might 

*  Eph,  ii,  3. 
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feem  to  favour  fuch  an  expreffion,  have  long 
been  underftood,  as  it  were  by  common  con- 
fent,  to  admit  of  fome  latitude  in  their  inter 
pretation.     But,  though  vve  are  born  with 
out  aftual  fin,  yet  it  will  not  furely  be  denied, 
that  we  are  born  exceedingly  liable  to  fin  : 
that  the  frame  of  our  nature  furnifhes  num- 
berlefs  temptations :  and   that  human  virtue, 
unlefs  affirted  from  above,  has  ever  been  found 
too  weak  to  contend  againft  them.     It  is  true 
indeed  that  our  various  principles  and  paffions 
are  both  kindly  and  wifely  conftituted  :  well 
adapted  to  that  imperfect  condition  of  being, 
in  which  God  has  feen   fit  to  place   us  here 
upon  earth.     But,  whether  this  imperfection 
itfelf  was  original  in  the  human  race,  or  they 
\\zvtfallen  from  the  flate  in  which  they  were 
firft  created,  is  a  queftion  which  Rcafon  will 
refufe  to  anfwer.     Surely  it  will  not  become 
us   to   deny    with    confidence,    that  the    fams 
caufes,  which  made  us  mortal,  may  alfo  have 
made  us  finful  beings.     But,  whatever  might 
be   the  caufe,  the  eff'eft   is   but  too   certain. 
We  are  all  of  us,  as  the  Apoftle  expreffes  it, 
fold  under  Jin  *  .-    and  fo  death,    the  'wages  of 
Jin-\,  muft  pafs  upon  all  men.     Here  now  the 

*  Rom.  vii.  24,  \  Rom.  vi,  23* — v.  12. 
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Gofpel  fteps  in  to  our  relief;  and  promifes 
to  rcftorc  us  from  fin  to  holinefs,  from  death 
to  immortality :  both  which  prornifes  arc 
fhadowed  out  to  us  under  the  images  of  the 
two  lacraments. 

BAPTISM,  of  which  I  am  now  fpeaking, 
rep  re  fen  ts  to  our  view  a  purification  from  Jin. 
The  Apoftle  indeed  carried  his  idea  farther, 
and  confidered  the  act  of  immerfion  in  wa 
ter  as  fignifying  a  burial -,  the  termination  of 
our  linful  life  :  ?aid  the  rijing  again  from  the 
water  as  a  new  birth*,  as  an  entrance,  that  is, 
on  a  life  of  piety  and  virtue.  The  profeffion 
of  Chriitianity  evidently  implies  fuch  a  change : 
and  in  old  times,  we  know,  ChrijHans  and 
Saints  were  fynonimous  terms.  It  is  in  this 
fenfe,  and  on  this  account,  that  we  are  laid 
to  be  made  by  Baptifm  the  children  of  grace. 
This  too,  we  may  prefume  to  have  been  our 
Saviour's  meaning,  when  he  requires  us  to 
be  born  of  water,  and  thefpirit%.  The  fpi- 
rit  here  is  oppofed  to  the  fignificant  aftion, 
as  in  other  places  to  fignificant  words  :  for 
you  cannot  but  have  obferved,  that  the  let* 
fe/'  and  the  fpirit  are  frequently  con  trailed  in 

*  Rom.  vi,  4.        .t  John  iii.  $• 

the 
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the  New  Teftament.  Our  Saviour's  affertion 
therefore,  concerning  the  neceffity  of  Bap- 
tifm,  amounts  to  this,  That  no  man  can  en 
ter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  without  the 
profejjion  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  obftryaflct 
of  its  laws.  Whoever  is  a  candidate  for  this 
high  prize  muft  jfr/?  indeed  be  baptized  with 
'water.  But  much  more  is  to  be  done.  He 
muft  not  barely  fubmit  to  the  rite  of  Bap- 
tlfm,  the  emblem  only  and  reprefentation  of  a 
Chriftian  life :  but  he  muft  die  and  be  born 
again  in  zfpiritual  fenfe ;  he  muft  repent  of 
his  fins,  and  live  unto  God. 

T\iz.t  figurative  Baptifm,  predicted  by  John, 
was  quite  another  matter.  He  foretold,  that 
the  difciples  of  Chrift  mould  be  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghoft  and  with  fire  :  and  this 
prediction  was  accomplifhed,  when  they  'were 
fuddenly  filled  'with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
-cloven  tongues,  as  of  fire,  appeared  and  fat 
upon  each  of  them* .  In  the  firft  ages  too, 
miraculous  powers  were  frequently  granted  to 
thofe  that  believed  :  and  thefe  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  ufually  followed  their  Bap- 
tifm  :  that  is,  their  open  profeffion  of  faith 
in  Chrift.  But  this  has  evidently  nothing  to 

*  A&s  ii.  2,  3,  4. 

do 
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do  with  the  ordinary  adminiftration  of  Bap-* 
tifm. 

Do  we  then  exclude  the  affiftance  of  the 
Spirit  from  this  holy  office  ?  God  forbid  ! 
We  know  too  well  the  need  we  have  of  it, 
and  the  affurances  of  receiving  it,  (on  all  fit 
occafions)  which  are  given  us  in  the  Gofpel. 
But  we  think  that  no  fuch  aiTurance  is  con 
veyed  (I  mean  expreffly  conveyed)  in  the  rite 
of  Baptifm*  The  aids,  we  fay,  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit,  however  important  in  them- 
felves,  are  not  the  inward  andfpiritual  grace  t 
conferred  and  accepted  by  this  fignificant  ac 
tion  ;  which  means  purely  and  limply  our 
adml/Jion  into  the  Church  of  Chrift.  Among 
the  confequences  indeed  of  this  admiffion,  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  ever  to  be  devoutly  re 
membered,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  :  and 
the  fame  act,  which  admits  us  into  the 
Church,  is  a  pledge  alfo,  or  a  promife,  (though 
indirectly)  of  all  thofe  advantages,  whatever 
they  be,  which  it  has  pleafed  God  to  annex 
to  the  profeffion  of  a  Chriftian. 

We  are  next  informed  of  the  qualifications 
required  of  perfons  to  be  baptized.  Thefe  are 

"  Repentance, 
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"  Repentance,  whereby  they  forfake  fin, 

"  and  faith  whereby  they  ftedfaflly  believe 

"  the  promifes   of   God,  made  to  them  in 

*<  that  facrament." 

This  needs  little  explanation.  The  very 
att  of  baptifm  implies,  that  we  repent  of  the 
fins  committed  in  our  unregenerate  ftate.  It 
equally  implies,  that  we  believe  in  thofe  gra 
cious  promifes,  which  are  exprefled  and  ex 
hibited  in  this  facred  rite :  comprehending 
all  the  means  of  fpiritual  improvement, 
which  our  condition  demands,  and  our  reli 
gion  fupplies. 

III.  In  treating  of  the  Lord's  Supper  we 
muft  be  more  particular.  We  muft  inquire 
both  'what  it  fignifies,  and  how  that  fignifica- 
tion  is  conveved  :  for  what  end  it  was  infli- 

* 

tuted,  and  what  benefit  we  derive  from  it : 
and  laftly,  what  are  the  qualifications,  or 
conditions,  required  to  make  us  worthy  re 
ceivers. 

i .  Bread  and  Wine,  the  outward  part,  or 
fign,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  reprefent  to  us 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Chrift :  which  we  arc 

X  told 
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told,  is  the  Inward  part  or  thing  fignificd.  This* 
in  the  language  before  ufed  by  the  Church, 
is  the  fpiritual  grace.  We  literally  receive 
only  bread  and  wine :  we  fpiritually  eat  the 
fiefh  of  Chrift,  and  drink  his  blood.  When 
thefe  are  faid  to  be  verily  and  indeed  taken  by 
the  faithful,  it  is  uncandid,  in  the  higheft 
degree,  to  charge  the  Englifh  Church  with 
favouring  the  doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation. 
The  words  cannot  have  this  meaning,  what 
ever  elfe  they  may  mean  ;  becaufe  it  is  repug 
nant  to  the  whole  context.  The  outward 
part  of  the  facrament  is  expreffly  faid  to  be 
bread  and  wine.  The  Body  and  Blood  of 
Chrift  conftitute  the  inward  part,  the  thing 
figured  or  Jignified.  It  is  a  fpiritual,  not  a 
carnal,  benefit ;  and  was  evidently  fo  under- 
ftood  by  the  compilers  of  the  Catechifm. 

But  when  we  fay,  that  the  thing  repre- 
fented  is  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Chrift,  the 
expreflion  is  elliptical.  We  mean  to  fay,  as 
he  himfelf  fays  *,  and  as  our  Church  repeats 
in  the  office  of  confecration,  the  body  which 
is  given  for  us ;  the  blood  which  is  Jhedfor  us. 
We  mean  to  exprefs  his  propitiatory  facrijice 

*  Luke  xxii.  19.  20. 

for 
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for  they?;;/  of  the  whole  world*  :  which  though 
intimated  only  in  the  Catechifm,  is  clearly 
and  fully  ajjcrted  in  other  parts  of  our  public 
offices. 

When  therefore  we  are  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  table,  we  declare  our  acceptance  of 
the  ineftimable  benefit  of  Chriftian  redemp 
tion  :  which  benefit  is  offered  and  conveyed 
to  us  under  the  fignificant  emblems  of  bread 
and  wine.  Thefe  are,  on  our  part,  the  means 
of  receiving  it;  on  God's  part,  they  are  a 
pledge  to  affure  us  thereof.  The  due  admin  iftra- 
tion  of  this  Sacrament  has  the  force  of  a 
promife,  made  by  God,  and  humbly  accepted 
by  the  devout  communicant. — If  any  man 
chufe  to  call  this  tranfaclion  a  fcederal  rite,  I 
fee  no  harm  in  the  expreffion ;  provided  only 
we  forget  not  the  infinite  diftance  between  the 
parties  to  fuch  a  covenant.  God's  promifes 
to  men  we  well  underfland  :  and  we  receive 
them  with  reverence  and  gratitude.  But 
men's  promifes  to  God  are  not  fo  eafily  ex 
plained.  The  word  in  its  literal  fenfe,  is  evi 
dently  inapplicable  to  them.  For  where  no 
advantage  can  be  given,  none  can  be  promifed. 

*  i.  John   ii.  2. 
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We  bind  ourfeives  to  one  another  for  mutual 
profit.  We  cannot  bind  ourfeives  to  the 
Supreme  Being ;  becaufe  no  man  can  be 
profitable  to  his  Maker.  Whenever  there 
fore  the  Scripture  feems  to  authorize  vows  to 
God,  or  reprefents  the  Almighty  as  entering 
into  covenant  with  his  creatures ;  fuch  paf- 
iages  are  always  to  be  underftood  as  accom 
modations  only  to  human  infirmity. 

2.  But  how  does  the  act  of  receiving  bread 
and  'wine  admit  of  any  fuch  interpretation, 
as  we  have  here  given  it  ?  This  is  a  queftion, 
which  to  the  generality  of  writers  on  the  fub- 
jecl:  before  us  feems  never  to  have  occurred. 
Ufe  and  habit  often  prevent  inquiry.  In  the 
prefent  cafe  the  figns  and  things  fignified  have 
been  fo  long  affociated  in  our  minds,  that  we 
fee  nothing  to  wonder  at ;  nothing  to  excite 
our  curiofity. — Otherwife  there  might  have 
feemed  to  be  no  very  Jinking  refemblance  be 
tween  the  facramental  bread  and  wine,  and 
the  body  and  blood  of  a  crucified  Saviour. 
Or,  fuppofing  the  elements  to  have  firft 
acquired  their  fignification  from  pofitive  in- 
jftitution,  which  in  a  great  degree  they  cer 
tainly  did  j  yet  a  more  important  difficulty  ftill 

remains. 
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remains.    Had  we  only  been  directed  to  break 
the  bread,  and  pour  out  the  wine,  we  might 
tolerably  well  have  conceived  the  propriety 
of  the  rite;  as  ferving  to  remind  us  of  the 
body  which  was  bruifidfor  our  iniquities*  and 
the  blood  which  wasyZW  for  our  redemption. 
But  why  are  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  eaten 
and  drunk  ?  Why,  under  this  figurative  repre- 
fentation,  are  we  to  eat  the  body  and  drink 
the  blood,  of  Jefus  Chrift  ?  Nothing  but  the 
force  of  inveterate  prejudice  could  make  this 
idea   familiar   to    us.     Yet  nothing  can   be 
clearer,  or  more  reafonable,  if  we  attend  to 
thofe   forms    of   religion,    which    had    been 
eftablifhed  all  over  the  world  at  the  time  when 
this  rite  was  inilituted. 

The  religion  of  Pagans,  to  a  very  great 
degree,  confifted  infacrifices  :  that  is,  infea/is 
given  to  the  gods.  In  many  of  thefe  feafts 
there  was  a  fort  of  community  between  gods 
and  men.  Sometimes  inded  the  whole  victim, 
but  oftener  the  choice/I  parts  only,  belonged 
to  the  gods  :  the  remaining  part  was  con- 
fumed,  either  by  the  worfhippers  in  perfon, 
or  by  the  priejls,  who  reprefented  them,  and 
afted  for  them ;  and  this  participation  of  the 

X  3  viclim 
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vidtim  was  underftoodto  imply  afhare  in  the 
benefits  expedted  from  the  facrifice. 

Whether  thefe  Pagan  ideas  were  originally 
derived  from  the  inftitutions  of  God  him- 
felf ;  or  he  was  pleafed  to  accommodate  his 
own  inflitutions  to  the  prejudices  of  man 
kind  ;  is  a  point  on  which  1  have  no  occafion 
to  fpeak.  Certain  it  is,  that  facrifices  among 
the  yews  were  of  divine  appointment.  Not 
that  the  God  of  Ifrael  was  understood  to  be 
a  partaker  in  the  feafts  which  were  given 
him.  At  leaft  the  wifer  part  among  that  peo 
ple  had  jufter  conceptions  of  the  Deity  :  and 
the  mifconceptions  of  the  vulgar  were  often 
reproved  and  corrected.  If  I  were  hungry, 
fays  God,  /  would  not  tell  thee ;  for  the  world 
is  mine,  and  the  fulnefs  thereof.  Will  I  eat 
the  flejh  of  bulls,  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  *  ? 
The  oblations  therefore  made  to  Jehovah  were 
imaginary  feafts,  not  real.  They  were  only 
fo  many  exprcffive  actions,  by  which  men  fig- 
nified  their  religious  fentiments.  Indeed  it 
made  nd  fort  of  difference,  with  refpecl  to  the 
import  of  facrifices,  whether  the  deity  to 
whom  they  were  offered,  partook  in  Jkew 

*  Pfalm  1.  13. 
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only,  or  in  reality.  In  either  cafe  the  wor- 
fhipper  was  underftood  to  afk,  or  acknow 
ledge,  the  favour  of  his  god  :  and  in  either 
cafe  he  was  underftood  to  intitle  himfelf  to 
this  favour,  and  in  fome  meafure  to  accept 
and  enjoy  it,  by  the  fharehe  took  in  thefe  fa- 
crificial  feafts. 

It  is  altogether  needlefs  for  me  to  enume 
rate  the  different  kinds  of  facrifices,  which 
were  contained  in  the  Jewifh  Ritual.  Suf 
fice  it  to  fay,  that  all  of  them,  in  different 
refpefts,  prefigured  the  great  Chriftian  facri- 
fice :  and  that  every  pofiible  benefit  expedled 
from  any  of  them,  though  often  in  a  more 
fublime  and  fpi ritual  fenfe,  is  obtained  for  us 
by  the  death  of  Chrift. 

Yet  not  Jo  obtained,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
done  on  our  part.  God  makes  us  the  graci 
ous  offer  of  redemption  :  but  he  does  not 
obtrude  it  on  thofe,  who  refufe  to  declare  their 
acceptance  of  it.  Now  this  offer,  and  this 
acceptance,  are  figntfied  by  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  By  eating  the  bread  and 
drinking  the  wine,  v/hich  are  made  to  repre- 
fent  the  body  and  blood  of  Cbrift,  we  in 

X  4  effed: 
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effect  partake  of  the  facred  viffim.  By  this 
imaginary  feaft  on  the  facrifice  offered  for  us 
to  God,  we  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
Chriftian  redemption.  By  receiving  the  ele 
ments  of  bread  and  wine,  we  teftify  our  ac 
ceptance  of  the  inestimable  blefiing,  which, 
under  thefe  outward  and  vifible  figns,  is  ten 
dered  to  us,  and  conferred  upon  us, 

It  may  be  true  indeed,  that  this  Chriftian 
Rite  does  not,  in  all  points,  coincide  with  any 
one  fpecies  of  facrificial  feafts  prefcribed  to 
the  Jews.  Neither  does  the  facrifice  itfelf, 
to  which  it  relates,  correfpond  exactly  with 
any  of  the  Jewim  facrifices :  as  being  doubt- 
lefs  of  a  more  tranfcendent  and  compreheniive 
nature.  But  this  is  of  little  moment,  indeed 
of  no  moment  at  all,  againft  the  explication 
here  given.  The  only  thing  material  is  this, 
which  furely  will  not  be  denied  by  careful 
inquirers,  That  this  feaft  was  inftituted  in 
analogy  to  the  facrificial  feafts  then  in  ufe  ; 
and,  like  them,  reprefcnted  a  communication 
of  the  facrifice  itfelf ,  and  the  benefits  to  be 
expected  from  it.  Obferve,  however,  that 
thefe  benefits  are  not  prefent,  but  future. 

The 
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The  facrament  is  no  more,  than  a  fign,  or  a 
pledge  to  ajfure  us  thereof* 

3.  The  md  propofed  in  the  inftitution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  is  expreffed  by  the  Church 
in  plain  and  few  words.  Indeed  our  Savi 
our  himfelf  had  fully  declared  it :  It  was 
"  for  a  pepetual  remembrance  of  the  facri- 
<c  fice  of  the  death  of  Chrift,  and  of  the 
"  benefits  which  we  receive  thereby."  That 
we  might  never  forget  who  it  was  that  died 
for  us  ;  and  what  an  infinite  treafure  of  di 
vine  mercy  is  thus  opened  to  all  true  be 
lievers.  How  indeed  is  it  poffible  for  us  to 
forget  what  the  very  nature  of  th£  rite  conti 
nually  fuggeils  to  our  minds  ?  It  is  not  the 
dotfrine,  but  the  death  of  Chrift,  which  was 
defigned  to  be  the  object  of  our  remembrance. 
It  is  not  the  death  of  a  good  man,  who  died 
a  martyr  to  the  truth ;  but  t\\z  facrifice  of  the 
death  of  Chrift  :  his  propitiatory  facrifice  for 
the  fins  of  the  'whole  world*. — I  mould  not  lay 
fo  much  ilrefs  on  thefe  expreffions  of  our 
Church,  if  they  were  not  equally  the  ex 
preffions  of  Holy  Scripture, 

*  i  John,  ii.  2. 

The 
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The  main  defign  then  of  this  inftitution 
was  to  infpire  us  with  gratitude  to  the  Au 
thor  of  our  redemption;  and  this  gratitude 
is  excited  by  reprefenting  and  prefiguring  the 
mighty  benefit,  to  be  hereafter  conferred  on 
us,  of  pardon  and  falvation, 

4.  But  there  is  alfo  a  prefent  benefit  to  be 
obtained,  arifing  from  the  confident  ajjurance 
of  thefe  future  blefiings.  This  benefit  our 
Church  exprefies  in  the  following  words : 
viz. 

"  The  ftrengthening  and  refreshing  our 
"fouls  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  as 
"  our  bodies  are  by  the  bread  and  wine." 

This  again  is  a  figurative  expreffion.  But 
the  meaning  is  fufficiently  plain.  The  facra- 
ment,  as  we  have  faid,  is  a  pledge  to  affure  us 
of  divine  mercy.  Now  this  affurance  con 
veys  bothjlrengfb  and  comfort  to  the  mind  of 
the  devout  receiver.  Strength,  that  he  may 
overcome  the  temptations,  and  comfort,  that 
he  may  fupport  the  afflictions,  of  this  mor 
tal  ftate.  Here  a  wide  field  opens  upon  our 
view.  But  the  time  will  not  permit  me  to 

enlarge  : 
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enlarge :  I  have  already  trefpaffed  too  long. 
Only  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  diftindtion.  be 
tween  the  grace  fignifiedy  and  the  benefit  ac-* 
tually  obtained.  The  grace  fignified  is  re 
demption  and  falvation :  the  benefit  imme 
diately  obtained  is  only  the  profpeffi  of  that 
falvation,  forcibly  imprefled  on  onr  minds  by 
this  fignificant  rite. 

5.  The  qualifications  of  the  receivers  are 
comprehended  in  one  word ;  they  are  "  to  ex- 
"  amine  themfelves  :  "  to  what  purpofe,  we 
fliall  fee  immediately. 

The  necejjity  of  the  felf-examination  may 
firft  perhaps  have  been  fuggefted  by  a  mif- 
taken  interpretation  of  a  paffage  in  one  of 
St.  Paul's  epiftles  *  :  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
diflembled,  that  there  is  no  paflage  in  Scrip 
ture,  which  expreffly  requires  it  of  us  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  the  facrament.  Yet 
may  not  the  propriety  at  leaft  of  fuch  a  con- 
dud:  be  eafily  deduced  from  the  nature  and 
end  of  the  facrament  itfelf  ?  Without  repent 
ing  of  our  fins  paft,  and  forming  good  refo- 
lutions  for  the  time  to  come,  with  what  face 

i  Cor.  xi.  28. 

can 
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can  we  approach  the  Lord's  table,  and  claim 
to  ourfelves  the  benefits  of  that  redemption, 
which  belongs  only  to  the  children  of  grace  ? 
Without  jfoV/6  in  the  mercy  of  God y  to  pretend 
that  we  embrace  the  offers  of  mercy  is  not 
piety,  but  hypocrify. — Without  a  thankful 
remembrance  of  the  death  of  Chrijl,  we  clear 
ly  pervert  this  holy  institution  in  the  moil 
effential  point.  Without  charity  to  all  men 
we  are  guilty  of  the  utmoft  prefumption  in 
applying  to  ourfelves  thofe  promifes  of  par 
don,  in  which,  we  ought  to  know,  we  have 
no  ihare.  For  if  we  forgive  not  from  our 
hearts  every  one  his  brother  their  trefpqfjest 
neither  will  our  heavenly  Father  forgive  our 
trefpaffes  *  —  This  being  the  cafe,  it  highly 
concerns  us  to  ufe  every  precaution,  which 
may  tend  to  preferve  us  from  fuch  aggra 
vated  folly  and  impiety  :  arid,  as  the  hearty 
we  know,  is  deceitful  above  all  things  ~^,  it  is 
bcft  for  us  not  to  truft  it;  but  to  fearch 
out  even  with  a  fcrupulous  exaftnefs,  every 
fault  and  failing  which  lurks  in  our  breafts, 
and  which  perhaps  we  have  had  the  art  and 
addrefs  to  conceal  from  ourfelves  as  well  as 
the  world. 

*  Matt.  vi.   15, — xviii.  35.          f  Jerem.  xvii,  9 

it 
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It  was  not  indeed  fuch  capital  defects  as 
thefe,  which  St.  Paul  cenfured  in  the  Corin 
thians.  But  will  any  man  fay,  that  there  is 
no  way,  but  one,  of  receiving  the  Sacrament 
unworthily  ?  If  they  drew  upon  themfelves 
the  judgments  of  God,  by  confounding  the 
Lord's  Supper  with  a  common  meal ;  may 
not  we  alfo  have  caufe  to  fear  divine  ven 
geance,  if  we  partake  without  repent  a?ice9 
without  faith,  without  charity  ?  Is  it  not 
wifer  therefore  to  judge  ourfehes,  in  thefe  ef- 
fential  points,  that  we  be  not  judged  of  the 
Lord? 

I  {hall  conclude,  where  I  began,  with  the 
definition  of  the  word  Sacrament.  After  what 
has  been  faid,  it  will  be  better  undeftood, 
and  more  difiindly  applied.  A  Sacrament, 
we  are  told,  confifts  of  two  parts  :  an  out- 
'ward  fign,  and  an  imvard  grace.  Of  the 
outward  figns  there  can  be  no  difpute.  The 
difficulty  is  to  afcertain  the  inward  and  fpi- 
ritual  grace,  conveyed  or  exprefied  in  each 
Sacrament.  Now  Baptifm,  we  fay,  denotes 
our  paffage  from  a  life  vifm  to  a  life  of  halt- 
nefs.  The  Lord's  Supper,  by  fetting  before 
us  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Chrift,  affures  us 

of 
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of  a  yet  greater  change,  from  death  to  im 
mortality.  The  grace  fignified  by  Baptifm  is 
repentance:  the  grace  fignified  by  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  pardon.  By  Baptifm  we  become 
members  of  Chrift's  Church  here  upon 
earth :  by  the  Lord's  Supper  we  are  affured 
of  admiffion  into  his  everlafting  kingdom  in 
heaven. 
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*A?ro  TUV  KQtgatuv  'ctvrut  i 

Afruftibus  eorum  cognofcetis  eos.    Vulg. 

NOTUM  eft  omnibus,  et  pervulgatum, 
incrementa  ilia  fcientiae,  quas  hodier- 
nis  philofophis  tot  lauros  peperere,  non  ma* 
gis  rationi,  quam  experiential  deberi.  Qua?, 
cum  aliis  rebus  tantam  lucem  afFuderit,  non 
video  cur  in  ipfa  religione  pro  vana  et  inu- 
tili  fit  habenda.  Multae,  ni  fallor,  controver- 
riae  inter  Theologos  agitantur,  quae,  fi  expe<- 

Y  rientiarn 
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rientiam  audire  velint,  illico  ceilcnt  ct  con- 
quiefc.ant.  Multa  pertinaciter  fane  tenentur, 
qux,  ti  hulc  pareatur,  plane  defcrenda  fint  et 
abjicienda.  Nonnulla  fortafle  neglefta  et 
fpreta  jacent,  qu£  bac  demum  in  lucem  pro- 
ferat,  efficiatque  ut  dignitatem  i'uam  facile 
omnibus  commendent. 

Homines,  ad  agendum  nati,  de  rebus  fere 
^uibufcunque,  qu^e  ad  Titam  morefque  per 
tinent,  fatis  prudcnter  judicant.  At  de  na- 
tura,  providentia,  confiliis  Dei,  cum  per- 
pauca  fapientiffimis  percipiuntur,  turn  vul- 
gus  philofophorum  quotidie  prolabitur  in 
errores  vel  impios  vel  ridendos  j  fi  tamen  cui- 
quam  fano  ridere  libeat,  uti  rebus  graviffi- 
rnis  fe^cfliffimifque  ilukorum  temeri-tas  ad- 
rnifceatur.  Nee  intereft,  in  operibus  Dei 
perfcrutandis,  an  infermone  explicando,  ver- 
fentur  :  cum  eas  fint  anguiliae  mentis  huma- 
use,  ut,  quocunque  fe  vertat,  difficultatibus 
prematur;  nee  fidei  minus  quam  naturae  in- 
terpretes  in  infinitam  prope  difcefferint  vari- 
etatem  fententiarum.  Hoc  interea  certum  et 
explqratum  habemus,  non  poffe  adverfari 
religionem  Chrifti  vfficiis  humanis.  Quidni 
igitur,  in  diverfis  Chriftianorum  -difciplinis 

inter 
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inter  ie  conferendis,  ex  fruZKbus  arkores  cog- 
nofcamus?'  Quidni  ex  iis  quse  aperta  funt  et 
cognka,  de  obfcuris  et  ambiguis  judicium 
feraauas  ? 

Videq,  primis  Evangelii  temporibus,  totam 
b^iic  rationero  difputandi  €t  lubricam  fuiiTe, 
et  non  rjeceffariam.  At  poft  tot  fecula  elap- 
fa  ;  poft  tot  formas  religionis,  longis  tempo- 
ruoi  intervallis  natas  et  extindas;  poft  tot 
viciflitudines  rcrum  humanarum,  in  quibus 
Cug-iilag  fere  difciplinse  vim  fuam  atque  in- 
dolem  manifeftis  indiciis  prodideruet  -3  ntbis 
certe  licet  ad  experientiam  provocare,  et  fa* 
pientiam  quasrere  perkulo  alkno. 

Nee  defunt  profeftb  exemplorum  docu* 
menta  in  utramque  partem  :  facilius  tamen 
invenias,  quod  vites,  quam  quod  imiteris  ; 
totumque  hoc  genus  dicendi  prudentiiis  ad- 
hibetur  ad  inania  et  falfa  arguenda,  quam  ad 
vera  et  re6ta  confirma'nda.'  —  -n^a-i^^^  inquit 


y,  tcr9i»  oe  '«*«rt  Xw 

vru<.     Quse  quidem  verba  nefcio 
gn  fatis  accurate  ab  interpretibus  exponantur. 
Qi^anquam    enim    viderant  hie   nptari,    qui 
Y  2  fimulata 
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limulata  quadam  bonltate  incautos  capiant  ; 
contendunt  tamen  eofdem,  fecundum  Chrifli 
mentem,  ex  morum  impr  obit  ate  dignofccndos. 
Quod  mihi  fecus  videtur.  Neque  enim  ere- 
diderim  Dominum  noftrum  candem  rationem 
monftrafle  veritatem  exquirendi,  qua  ipfi 
yiy&TrpopuTai  nos  uti  cupiuHt,  ut  in  retia  fua  in- 
cidamus.  De  morihus  agitur,  quantum  vi 
deo,  non  magtftri,  fed  dijcipulorum.  Redar- 
gU'endi  errores  non  ex  culpis  docentium,  fed 
ex  ipfius  dzttrintz  vi  et  efficacia  ad  pietatem 
ct  virtutem  imminuendam.  Qu^i  ifta  nobis 
pr^eipiunt,  unde  vitae  officia  turbentur  ;  unde 
ratio  audoritate  fua  exuatur,  dominentur  af- 
fedtus;  unde  ipfum  deniaue  evangelium  vi 
fua  et  effeftu  deftituatur  :  ab  bis  magiftris, 
iitpote  vanis  et  improbis,  cavendiim  -,  etiamfi 
vel  maxime  fpeciem  pietatis,  prs  fe  tulerint. 


Qui  vero  haec  aperte,  et  fine  arte,  faciunt* 
non  funt  magnopere  reformidandi.  Ccm- 
munis  enim  hominuni  fenfus,  communis  uti- 
litas  repugnat.  Quapropter  •  Gnofticorum  dif- 
ciplina,  nee  diu  viguit,  nee  amantes  vera; 
pietatis  decipere  potuit.  Ab  illis  praecipue 
mettiendum,  qui  vim  occultam  adhibent,  et 

quafi 
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quafi  cuniculos  agunt  ad  virtutem  fubruenr 
dam  :  qui,  quo  minus  confpici  poteft  quid 
agant,  eo  graviorern  intcntant  ruinam.  Ho- 
rum  fraudibus  ut  obfiftatur,  baud  inutile  erit 
frincipia  quasdarn  ponere,  ad  judicium  nof* 
truru  regendurn ;  et  certos  quafi  locos  defcri- 
bere,  unde  ratiocinia  noftra  peti  poffint. 
Qui  in  hos  perpetuo  rcfpexerit,  baud  facile 
erravcrit  in  fruftibus  dignofcendis ,  quos  variae 
Theologorum  Difciplinae  aut  praeteritis  fe- 
culis  genuerint,  aut  noftro  gignunt :  fruc- 
tuum  autem  difcrimine  redle  conftituto,  de 
ipfis  difciplmis  quid  pronuntiandum  fit,  facile 
omnibus  patebit, 

Sic  igitur  ftatuendum  cenfco.  Omnem 
difciplinam  xapw  vomtpt  KQ&V,  quse  aut  avocat 
homines  ab  agendo,  aut  efficit  ut  inepta 
agant,  aut  affeffu  magis  quarn  ratlone  ad  agen 
dum  ducit.  Quippe  cum  haec  omnia  aliena 
exiftumem  a  natura  et  indolc  religionis 
Chriftianas,  turn  etiam  effedtus,  qui  exinde 
gignuntur,  felicitatem  imminuunt  generis 
humani. 

L  Primum  igitur  hoc  mihi  fumo.    Nul- 
Y  3  lam 
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lam  difciplinam  ver&  Chriftianam  homines  ab 
agenda  abftrahere,  et  ad  difputandum  excitare. 


Non  erat  Chrifto  inftitutum, 
on  doceret.     Neque  enim  fapientes,  fed  po- 
pulum   erudiebat  :  nee  differendi  arterri,  fed 
vivendi,  hominibus  monftrabat.     Miflus  erat 
i  Deo  minifter   et  nuntius  aeternse    falutis. 
Hanc,  fuo  fanguine  empturus,  difcipulis  fuis 
proponebat  ;  conditiones  ab   ipfis  prseftandas 
exigebat.     Neque  has  diverfas  diverfis  homi 
nibus  dabat  :   fed  omni  difcipulorum  ordini, 
nullo  aut  ingenii,  aut  difciplin^,  aut  condi- 
onis  vitse,  difcrimine  adhibitp,  plane  eafdem^ 
quales  univerfi,  modo  adeflct  voluntas,  et  in- 
telligere  poffent,  et  explere.     Quod  fi  Apof- 
tolorum  nonnulli  paululum  recefitrint  ab  ex- 
emplo  Magiflri  ;  id  tribuebant  pertinacise  Ju- 
dsEorum  :  qui  cum  puram  et  fimplicem  doftri- 
nam  Chrifti  invitis  auribus  accepiflent,  ne- 
ceflario  accornrnodanda  fuit  docendi  ratio  ipfo- 
rum  fatuitati  et  infipientiae  ;  vel,  fiquis  idem 
dici  malit  alio  verbo,  ipforum  phibfophitc  ac- 
commodanda.  Erant  enim  apud  Judseos  phi~ 
Lofophi  ;  quales  fcilicet  prodire  folebant  ex 
fcholis  Pythagorae  et  Platonis  :  homines  nu~ 
gatores,  verbis  ludentes,  demonftrata  ac  fida, 

modo 
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modo  figuris  et  imaginibus  invpl^ta,-  juxta 
jBilimantes,     Nee  mirvim  in£anarn  hanc  fapi- 
entiam,  quas  poft  Alexandri  ternpora  totum 
fere  orbem  peragraflet,  ipfaro  quoque  Palaef. 
tinam  infecifle,  Grascorum  imperils  diu  fub- 
jetftam.     Sub  ecrundem  rcgum  aufpiciis  qui 
libros  Hebraicos  cum  Grascis  communicaffc 
traduntur,  Gr^ecorum  quoquc  fornnia  ad  H€- 
braeos  migravere.     Hinc  illae,  qqas  Apcfto- 
lus    damnat,    •^ao-x.a^iat  ^otwyj    hinc    fortaffe 
fabula  animarum  in  nova  corpora  tranfmi- 
grantium ;  hinc   denique   puerile  illud    ftu- 
dium,    nomina  captandi,    verba   in  alienum 
fenfum    detorquendi,    hiftoriolas    pro   libitu 
fingendi ;  omnes   denique  res  per  Typos  et 
Allegoriaa    non   modo   exponendi,    fed,  quod 
piinus  patienter  feras,  camprobandi.     Cum  hi 
homiaes  alliciendi  eflent  ad  fidem  Chriftia- 
nam,  aut  in  fide  nuper  fufcepta   retinendi^ 
prudenter    fane  Apoftoli   inyeteratis    eorum 
prsejudiciis   nonnihil    indulgebanta    rernitte- 
bantque  fprtaffe  aliquid  de  feveritate  et  gra 
vitate    difciplins    Chriftiana?.     Hoc   interea 
certum  eft,   ab  ilia  ipfa  philofophia  magna 
mala,  etiam   Apoflolis   viventibus,  in  eccle- 
fia-m  fuiffe  invcda ;  quod  et  ipfi,  multis  Id- 
cis,       rxdixerant    futurum.      Un-de    Divus 
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Paulus  Coloflenfibus  mandat,  caveant  fibi  ne 
decipiantur  (fie  enim  refte  exponit  Grotius) 

&a  TK  QfrotroQ'Mt  x*i  XEV?;  ttvar^.    Nam  fruftra  eft  quod 

qusrunt  interpretes,  de  Gracd  an  Judaica 
philofophia  hie  agatur.  Cum  manifefto  con- 
ftet  philofophiam  Judasorum  ex  Gr^ecis  fon- 
tibus  efie  derivatam;  pollutam  folummodo,  id 
quod  neceflario  fiebat,  Alexandrina  et  Perfica 
fuperflitione. 

Quod  vero,  iftis  temporibus,  fidei  najcenti 
impedimento  fuerat,  id  multo  magis  adultam 
et  ftabilitam  perturbavit.  Eadem  haec  deliria 
Platonicorum  mentes  hominum  adeo  occupa- 
runt,  ut  non  tarn  vicifle  Chrlftus  videretur 
repugnantes  Philofophos,  quam  horum  inep« 
tiae  fuifle  transfufs  in  dodlrinam  Chriftia- 
nam  :  cujus  fimplicitatem  corruperunt,  pul- 
chritudinem  deformarunt,  vim  atquc  effefiura 
fuftulere. 

Hinc  ortum  Theologorum  genus :  horni- 
num  adeo  intemperanter  abutentium  otio  et 
literis,  ut  facilius  quis  pervenire  poffet  ad 
maximarum  rerum  cognitionem,  quam  iflo- 
rum  verbofas  diiputationes,  non  dicam  am 
mo  compledli,  fed  vel  current!  oculo  per- 

ftringere. 
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flringcre.  Quse  tamen  difputationes,  fi  ipfis 
credamus,  non  erant  paucorum  gratia  ela- 
boratae,  fed  cognofcendse  univerlis.  Nam  fi  vel 
minimum  difceffifTes  adecretis  patrum,  adtum 
erat  de  falute  sterna.  Dura  fane  conditio 
iis  propofita,  qui  fxpe  decerni  viderent  de  re 
bus  non  intelle&is ;  faepe  ecclefiam  fcindi  in 
varias  partes ;  faspe,  intra  pauciflimos  anncs, 
et  ecclefiam,  et  ecclefias  dominos,  contraria 
ftatuiffe  ! 

Inter  has  concertationes  tantum  abfuit,  ut 
evangelium  Chrifti  plenum  fuum  effectual 
fortiretur,  ut  ad  labem  potius  et  pcrniciem 
converfum  fit  humani  generis.  Inflammcitas 
enim  hominum  mentes;  irritata  ftudia  vin- 
cendi  ac  deprimendi  adverfas  partes ;  omnes 
fere  provincias  Romani  Imperil  vis  et  odium 
pervagata.  Dumque  base  nugatoria  obflinate 
adeo  perfequuntur,  abducts  interea  ccgita- 
tiones  ab  artibus,  non  modo  elegantibus  quas 
dicimus,  led  vere  utilibus,  vivendi,  iniperan- 
di,  patriam  contra  hoftes  tuendi.  Dicitur 
Archimedem,  figuris  quibufdam  Geometricis 
intentum,  a  Romano  milite  fuifie  occifum. 
At  hi  homines  gravioribus  fane  iludiis  impe- 
diebantur,  ne  aut  fibi  aut  aliis  providerent ! 

Dum 
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Dum  enim  verborum  argutiis  occupantuf ; 
dum  his  ftudiis  dies  noftefque  invigilant  5 
dum  id  dernum  pro  magno  et  praeclaro  da- 
cunt,  fiquis  nova  formula  fententiarn  com* 
plectatur  nullam;  fa6ti  funt,  imprudentes, 
prxda  barbarorum.  Eorum  nempe  qui  et 
fidem,  inter  plerofque  receptam*  ct  praefta- 
bilem  omnem  fcientiam,  cornmuni  qxufi  fe«- 
pulchro  condiderunt. 

Quod  autem  artes  humaniores  damnum 
acceperant  ab  inani  aut  falfa  religione,  idem 
hoc  feliciori  temporum  forte  cumulatim  pof« 
tea  rependebant.  Cum  enim  diu  fepultat  et 
obrut^  jacuiffent,  non  citius  ad  vitam  redi- 
ere,  quam  difputantibus  adhuc  Theologis 
bellum  indicerent.  Philofophia  fane  Plato- 
xiis,  folio  deturbata,  fine  honore  jacebat.  At 
arrogantior  Ariftoteles,  fcholafticorum  prse- 
fidio  ftipatus,  in  locum  venerat ;  et  imperi- 
um  cxercuit  plane  regiurn  in  totum  orbem 
Chriftianum.  Nihil  erat  in  evangelic  adco 
obfcure  monftraturn^  quod  libri  Ariftotelfc 
illuftrare  non  poterant;.  nihil  adeo  breviter 
diftum,  quod  non  iilius  aifeclae  multis  mag- 
nifque  vojuminibus  explicarc  et  dilatare  va- 
lucrunt :  nihil  denique  adeo  perfpicuum  et 

fimplex3 
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fimpktf,  quod  non  dodlis.fuis  laboribus  in 
denfam-  caliginem  abdidere.  Nefcio  quo  pac- 
to  contigerit,  ut  primilkerarum  inflauratores 
mallent  <veterem  tyrann-um,  quarn  novum, 
H«e  certum  eft,  multos  in  Platonis  caftra 
ttansfngiffe.  Deinde,  ^squato  certamine,  fa- 
niores  quique  pugnae  ie  fubtraxcrunt  -,  armif- 
que  contra  utrumque  feliciter  verfis,  fervile 
jugum  cie  cervkibus  fuis  depulere.  Eadera 
nempe  ^tas  principia  vldit  reformatae  philo- 
fophise  et  religionis :  quae  quo  longius  a  fe  in- 
vicern  receffere,  eo  latius  fc  difFundebant. 
Quo  utraque  earum  cautius  fe  abflineret  a 
provincia  aliena,  eo  feliciias  regebat  fuam; 
eo  plura  ct  certiora  increments  capiebat« 

Fatendum  eft  infignes  has  mutationes  nee 
ftatim  fa&as  nee  ubique.  Nee  mirum  pro- 
fecto  Pontifices  Romanos  Ariftotelem  in  Ca- 
thedram  evexiiTe,  et  cum  eo  quafi  communi- 
cafle  imperium,  cujus  fe  armis  et  propugna- 
culo  tutos  fore  fperabant.  Sed  dolendum,  fu- 
iffe  qui  bujm  jugum  ferrent,  cum  jugum 
fafa/e  exuiffcnt.  Dolendum  poftea  fummi  in^. 
genii  viros  etiam  Platonis  deliramenta  revo- 
care  voluifle.  Indignandum,  bis  temporibus, 
ct  in  bac  luce  literarum,  exortum  efle  genus 

hominum, 
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homtnurn,  qui  quicquid  ineptiarum  contra- 
hi  potuerit  ex  fcriptis  omnibus  omnium  phi- 
lofophorum,  totum  hoc  deprehendiffe  fe  glo- 
riantur   apud   MOSEM   et  Prophetas ;    idque 
etiam  effecifTe  nulla  animi  acie,  nullo  cogi- 
tandi  laborer  fed,  quod  facile  quifpiam  cre- 
diderit,  verba  et  fyllabas  expifcando  !   Vobif- 
cum  interea  gratulari  liceat,  pudendam  hanc 
peftem  artium,  literarum,  religionis,  irivefi- 
tras  sdes  nondum  influxifle;  apud  vos  flu- 
diorum  rationes  adeo  prudenter  difpertiri,  ut 
(quantum  ab  humana  arte  provider!  potuit) 
tefti.  quodammodo  et  muniti  litis  contra  faedi 
hujus  morbi  contagionem.     Narn  qui  veram 
philofophiam  callent,  ab  inani  hoc  iimulacro 
longiffime  abhorrebunt :  et  qui  veram  religi- 
onem  fequuntur,  nihil  fere  invenient  in  dif- 
ciplina  fua,    quod    fibi  cum    philofophis    lit 
commune.      Philofophia   enirn    non    modo, 
quod    dicitur,    panels  contenta  eft  judicibus, 
fed  ethm  Jetfatoribus :  Religio,  a  fumma  auc- 
toritate  profedta,  nullius  judicium  expedat, 
•aut    curat  ;     vctat,    jubet,     denuntiat,     uni- 
verfis.     In    hoc   uno  conveniunt,    compara- 
-tam   effe   utramqus,    ad    fummam    hominum 
utilitatem. 


Sed 
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Sed,  ut  eb  redeam,  uncle  paululum  for-  • 
tafle  deflexit  o ratio,  agendum  eft,  non  dif- 
putandum,  homini  Chriftiano.  Nullam 
certe  poflulat  Fides  in  Jefum  aut  fub- 
tilitatem  ingenii,  aut  a  negotiis  vaeuita- 
tem.  Sit  animus  ad  difcendum,  et  ad  oh- 
temperandum  paratus,  nihil  eft  quod  quis 
mctuat,  ne  dodtrinam  Evangelicam  ignoret. 
Qui  fpe  modo  se terns  felicitatis-Chrifto -duce,,- 
obtinends,  ab  oinni  maleficio  fe  abftineat ; 
aut  fiquid  admiferit,  admififfe  doleat,  et  ad 
faniorem  animum  redierit  :  qui  bonum-  fe 
virum,  amicum,  ciwm  prxftet  :  is  demurn 
vere  Cbrifiianus  eft.  Non  ilia  arbor  pro  fera 
ac  fterili  habenda  eft,  e  qua  tam  egregiiy>-wr- 
tus  nafcuntur. 

II.  De  primo  errore  fatis  didlum  ;  notan- 
dus  alter  admodum  huic  affinis  tam  originc, 
quam  etiam  effedu.  Nee  enim  ifti  folum  re7 
prehendendi,  qui^//6//agunt:  vix  levius  pec 
cant,  qui  ^//Wagunt.  Quapropter  eas  quoT 
que  difciplinas  repudiandas  cenfeo,  quas  ho 
mines  avocant  a  *veris  officiis,  efficiuntque  ut 
vana  et  inepta  fequantur.  Qu_od  quis  non  vi- 
det  ab  iis  fadum,  qui  leviffimum  Chrifti  ju- 
guiri  inutilibus  cerempniis  onerarunt  ?  Anti- 

quifiimis 
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quiffimls  fans  tcmporibus  nonnulla  adjecffo, 
qu?s  ipfe  minime  imperaverat ;  alia,  per  fe  fa- 
cilia,  definitionibus  loci  atque  teroporis  -fa.dla 
difficiiia:  nee  videbant  Chriftiani  illarum  seta- 
turn,  quam  pat  urn  interfit  ad  veram  pietatem, 
qu-ibus  diebus  fefta  celebrentur,  quibiis  locis,, 
quo  geftu,  qua  verbof  um  formula,  JJeum  ore- 
mus.  Hinc  gradatim  delapfi  ia  omne  genus 
fuperilitionis :  adeo  ut  fingulorum  fer£  ri- 
tuum,  quos  aat  Judsi  aut  .Ethnici  cxcrcuif- 
lent,  veftigia  deprehenderes  in  cultu  Chrifti- 
ano.  Unde  plura  funt  incommoda  confe- 
cuta  :  primum  fane  qudd  3ibertas>  quam  de- 
derat  Chriftus,  temeritate  hominum  violata 
fiiit;  deinde,  quod  Pharifaica  qu^edam  reli- 
gionis  forma,  vita  et  fpiritu  defHtuta,  verce 
religionis  locum  obtineret.  Dumquc,  ut 
prius  monftratum,  fapientiam  profeffi  de  ver- 
bis  litigdbant,  vulgus  hominum  docebatur, 
corpus  jejuniis  macerate;  dies  noftefque  fa- 
cris  cantilenis  dare;  in  filvas  et  folitudincs 
confugere  j  et  amentium  vel  ferarum  irnita- 
tione  nomen  pietatis  mereri.  Siquis  hos  da- 
cuiflet  religionem  Chrifti  cum  negotiis  poflc 
conjungi ;  veriffimamque  efie  laudem  homi- 
uis  Chriftiani,  aliis  hommibus  prodeffb :  li 
ad  urbes  condtndas,  ad  agros  colendos,  ad 

mcrcaturam 
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mercaturarn  exerccndam^  ad  connubia  doai- 
•que  jungenda  fuifiet  hortatus :  totam  haac 
ctodtrinam,  ut  irnpiam  fcilicet  et  profanain, 
communi  fuffragio  damn&flbnt.  Cum  rec- 
tius  multo  difputari  poiTet,  ipforum  fenten- 
tiam  repugnare  inftitutis  Chriili;  quod  foci- 
ctatem  hominum  evcrteret,  ipfius  naturae 
leges  folveret,  fummamque  ncceffari6  poil  fc 
Uaheret -rcruni  omnium  confulionem. 

At    fuperftitio,    multiplex     malum,    non 
iinam  faciem  prx  fe  fert.    Nonnuili,  ut  dixi- 
mus,  parvi  ducunt  prsecepta  magiflri;  et  aH- 
unde  malunt  inepttas  trahere  ;  jfunt  vero  q?ii 
-ex  ipfo  eusngdiv  inateriem  petunt,  ad  tempia 
ftultituz crigenda.    Quos  quidem  homines  du- 
bitandum  cenfeo,  contemptu  rnagis  an  mife- 
ricordia  profequi  oporteat.   Illi   qui  arcanam 
Qfi2&&:&c&fapientiam  in  facris   libris  qu^runt, 
id  li  minus  prudenter,  honorifice  tamen  infli- 
tuunt  facere  :    ut   Philofophia   fcilicet,  qua: 
tanta  c.fl  apud  eos  dignitate,  e  ccelo  demifTa 
videatur    ad   vitam   hominum    illuftrandani. 
At  qui  inanes  ritus,  et  certas  verborum  col- 
locationes,    €t   adorantiurn  geilus   fitumque, 
et  reliqua  ejufdem  farraginis,  in  fcriptis  ApoC- 
tolorum  folicito  animo  explorant ;  qui   toti 

horrent, 
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horrent,  refiliuntque,  ubi  vel  rem  leviffimam 
videre  fe  fufpicentur  a  priftina  forma  com- 
mutatam  :  hi  profeflo,  ut  id  quod  fentio  li- 
bere  dicam,  nee  Deurn  nee  Homines  norunt  ; 
f;t  in  ifta  religione,  quam  tueri  fe  profiten- 
tur,  plane  rudes  funt  atque  hofpites.  For- 
niam  enirn  cultus,  a  Chrifto  deicriptam, 
quam  cmnes  ipfius  difcipuli  fervare  tenean- 
tur,  invenio  nullam,  Permifla  hsc  omnia 
judiciis  hominum  :  qui,  fi  religionis  fuse  prs- 
cepta  rede  intellexerint,  de  his  rebus  mini- 
me  diferepabunt  ;  vel  fi  difcrepent,  non  con~ 
tendent,  fcientes  id  tempus  advenifle,  a  Chrifto 

o*  aA»30tvot  wpocrxf>»jTat  Wpjp&WfrtSft  ru  TTfltT^t 

:  quo  mentes  nempe  adoran- 
tium  fpedlantur,  non  tempora,  aut  loci,  aut 
formulae  verborum,  quibus  vota  proferantur; 
omnemque  adeo  rationem  Deum  colendi  gra- 
tam  illi  cenfendam,  qu^  utilis  fit  cokntibus  ; 
pariat  vers  pietatis. 


Hsec  fi  major  ibus  noftris  cognlta  fuijjent, 
quot  turbas  feditionefque,  quantas  hominum 
ilrages,  quot  converfiones  reipublicse,  ante- 
vertiffent  ?  Si  nobis  cognofcantur,  exemplodoc- 
ti  caveamus.  Non  is  fum,  qui  contendam, 
nihil  effe  quod  corrigi  poffit  aut  fortaffe  de- 

beat, 
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'  beat,  In  ecclefia  Anglicana.  Nsevos  quofdam 
videre  videor,  quafi  in  pulchro  corpore,  ad- 
fperfos.  At  cavendum,  ne  hos  temere  refcin- 
dendo,  fanguinem  quoque  ipfum  ducamus ; 
et,  dum  parva  et  fere  conternnenda  auferre 
ftudemus,  totius  corporis  vires  minuantur. 
Cavendum  prsecipue,  ne  hcec  parva  pro  magnis 
habeamus  :  ne  contemptim  adeo  exiftumemus 
de  mundi  Domino,  quafi  fua  caufa,  baud  nof- 
tra,  religionem  inftituiffet ;  quafi  figha  quas.- 
dam  honoris,  quern  ipfi  debemus,  natura  fua 
arbitraria  et  mutabilia,  pluris  aeftimaret  quam 
caftam  et  integram  mentem,  quam  pe&us  forte 
et  bene  praeparatum  ad  refiftendum  pariter 
blanditiis  voluptatum,  minifque  adverfantis 
fortune,  et  ad  fmgula  officia  vitae  humana? 
pulchre  et  conftanter  exequenda.  Statuant 
homines,  ut  lubet,  de  fmgulis  rebus,  quae  in 
controveriiam  venire  folent ;  de  tota  quaeitione 
hoc  tenendum :  non  poiTe  iftam  eccleliam  mag- 
nopere  reprehend i,  quam  nos  experti  vide- 
mus,  ad  incrementa  literarum  et  artium,  ad 
juftam  regum  audtoritatem,  ad  pacem  ac  li- 
bertatempopuli,adfelicitatemdeniqueuniver- 
forum  civium,  quamplurimum  contulifle. 
Fateor  equidem  in  difciplina  Chrifliana  utili- 
tates  hominum  in  terris  nee  unice  nee  prasci- 

Z  pue 
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piie  fpe&ari :  at  hoc  con  ten  do,  in  omni  partd 
regiminis  divini,  arftiffimis  vinculis  inter  fc 
conjungi  religionem,  virtutem,  felicitatem. 

III.  Tranfeundum  mihi  ad  tertiam  notam 
pravx  religionis,  earum  quas  initio   comme- 
moravi.     Si  hanc  breviter  expofuero,  finem 
faciam.     Nego  igitur  fieri  poiTe  ut  ifta  difci- 
plina  fit  a  Chrifto  profefta,  quae  qffeffu  ma^ 
gis  quam  ratione  homines  ad  agendum  ducit* 
Religio  Chriftiana,    fi  ipfa  per  fe  fpeftetur, 
tranquillis  oculis   et  placido    vultu  incedit ; 
nee  unquarn,   quod  fcimus,  furores  Pythios 
Imitata  eft,  nifi  cum  homines — ftulti,  dicam, 
an  improbi  ?    vinftam  hanc,  et  malis  debili- 
tatam,  dementiie  fuae  inftrumentum  adhibu- 
cre.    Ex  quo  fonte  plurimi  et  graviffimi  mor- 
bi,  non  modo  in  Ecclefiam  fluxere,  fed  in  Res 
etiam   publicas   redundarunt.      Paucae  enim 
omninb  civitates  extitere,  qua?  non  caedes,  ra- 
pinas,  incendia,   perduelliones ;  omne  genus 
ct  fcelerum  et  malorum,    ab  his   rivis  ad  fe 
traxerunt.     Omnia  fane   incertay   fimul  ac  a 
ratione  recefferis.     Curfus  afFedkuum  varius  et 
mutabilis  :  eoque  magis,  fi,  praeter  naturani 
fuam,  in  vana  ac  imaginaria  ferantur.     Quod 
fi  opmio  ctiam  accefTerit  de  afflatu  numinis ; 
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ii,  quo  propius  homines  ad  infaniam  afri  lint, 
eo  certius  agitari  fe  credant  a  fpiritu  quodam 
divino  :  turn  demum  prompt!  funt  et  parati, 
ad  fidem  fpernendam,  ad  amicitias  violandas, 
ad  fandtiiiima  focietatis  jura  fub  pedibus  con- 
culcanda. 

r 

Faftum  eft  ignorantia,  credo,  hifloriee,  ut 
dum  Rom&nenfium  frattdes  omnibus  pateant, 

Juror  eorum  et  infama,  ii  pan  cos  fc  rip  tores  ex- 
cipias,  jufta  reprehenfione  caruerint.  Qui 
horum  religionem  asftimare  velit  ab  imagine 
quadam  nuper  depidlia,  credidentt  eos  \i\fuper- 

Jlitionem  quidem  prepenfos,  at  ab  omniy^j- 
tlco  errore  longiffime  abhorrere.  Nolim  ve- 
ro  iftis  hominibus  fidem  adhiberi,  qui,  dum 
fcribendi  famam  aucupentur,  inveftigandi 
laborem  praetermittunt :  nee  aequi  funt  judi- 
ces  inter  diffentientes  Chriftianos,  qui  religi 
onem  eorum  univerfam  comtemptu  ac  rifu 
profequuntur.  Pervolvantur  modo  annales 
ecclefiae,  facile  patebit,  elegantem  ilium  fcrip- 
torem,  caufanonaudita,  pronunciaffe.  Mag-* 
naetenim  pars  eojum,  qui  ^  pontificibus  Ro- 
manis  inter  dive?  relati  funt,  egregium  hunc 
honorem  confecuti  videntur,  amentia  prse*. 
jiiium  et  incitamentum.  Tot  feligioforum 
Z  2  ordines^ 
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ordines,  praefidium  et  columen  imperil  Papa- 
lis,  ab  amentia  fere  omnes  originem  duxere. 
Tot  bella  in  gentes  barbaras,  nulla  prorfus 
fpecieaut  juris  fufcepta,  aut  humanitatis  ad- 
miniftrata,  non  tarn  ex  ambitione  aut  avariti£, 
quam  ex  pia  quadam  amentia  funt  profefta, 
Cumque  celeberrimum  illud  fed  us  Gallicum, 
contra  purioris  difciplinas  inftauratores,  Ro 
ma  inftigante,  fufcipereturj  quid  duces  illius 
fpedtabant  ?  quid  agebant  ?  Nempe,  ut,  in- 
flammatis  vulgi  animis,  amentlam  amentia  re- 
pellerent.  Cujus  quidem  ab  utraque  parte 
frudtus  fimiles  confpiciebantur :  in  bello  cru- 
delitas  ;  in  pace  nulla  fides ;  plena  omnia  fee- 
leribus,  proditionibus,  vi  occulta  et  perfida, 
contra  Nobiles,  contra  Reges  intentata.  Qui- 
bus  omnibus  ad  examen  revocatis,  longe  fe- 
cus,  ac  bijlorico  noftro  vifum  fit,  de  religi- 
one  Romana  fententiam  tulerim.  Ea  vero 
parum  contenta  eft  homines  Jtultos  reddidiife, 
jiifi  ex  ftultis  infanos  faciat. 

His  exemplis  moniti  caveamus  ;  non  tarn 
de  reditu  fuperftitionis  Romana^quam  de  novts 
quibuflibet  opinionurn  monflris,  unde  leves 
€t  inftabiles  vulgi  mentes  ad  fimiles  furores 
poflint  incitari.  Ofinioues  fortaffe  baud  fatis 

confiderate-. 
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confiderate  dixeram  ;  cum  magiflri  ill!  infa- 
nix,  qui  populum  ducunt,  minus  dottrina  no- 
ceant,  quam  ratione  docendL  NoJIri  certe  pro- 
fitentur  fe  in  nulla  re  diiTentire  ab  inftitutis 
et  difciplina  ecclefise  Anglicanae.  In  hoc  ta- 
men  vehement er  diflentiunt,  quod  auflorita** 
tern  ecclefias,  fadtis  Hnon  verbis,  refpuunt  et 
contemnunt.  Alii  fcilicet  in  agris,  alii  in  do- 
miciliis  privatis,  permulti  ad  grave  hoc  mu- 
nus  nee  eruditi,  nee  inftituti,  caufam  Chrifti 
fibi  agere  videntuf;  Deoque  non  horninibus, 
obtemperandum  clamant:  ^^Tr/?auditorum 
mentes  quafi  ilimulis  quibufdam  agunt  et 
perturbant ;  et,  li  c^eteras  eloquentix  arteS 
parum  callent,  ipfa  vocis  et  laterum  conten- 
tione  mirantem  popellum  in  furorem  rapiunt. 

Commemorata  funt  a  nobis  tria  hominum 
genera,  qu^e  his  temporibus  ecclefiam  nof- 
tram  vexarunt.  Qui  ii  aliis  fortaiTe  in  rebus 
paululum  inter  fe  difcrepent ;  in  iis  tamen 
unde  graviffima  pericula  impendent,  plane 
confentiunt,  et  iifdem  ftudiis  feruntur.  Nam 
et  ty&ipbilofopbiam  exlibris  facris  quaerunt,  et 
qui  formulas  Deum  colendi  faftidiofe  magis 
quam  candlde  excutiunt,  et  qui  infana  pradi- 
$atione  audientium  animos  incendunt ;  hi 

omnes 
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•cmnes  infenfa  gerunt  pedora  contra  fanioris 
dodrins  miniftros  :  hi  omnes  de  Magiftrati- 
bus  ecclefise  conqueruntur ;  audoritatis  ju- 
gum  non  ferunt :  denique  hi  omnes  tanto 
animorum  aeftu  rein  agunt,  ut  metuendum 
fit  ne  ex  his  fcintillis  gravius  aliquod  malum 
in  civitate  exarferit.  Nam  fi  has  turbas, 
etiam  in  caftris  diverfis,  baud  contemnendum 
ilrepitum  edant ;  .quid  demum  facient,  fi  in 
vnum  fe  agmen  conjunxerint  ?  Si  paucqrum 
imperio  obtemperare  didicerint  ?  Si  via  et  or- 
dine  bellum  gerere  ?  Eadem  haec  femina,  baud 
ita  remotis  temporibus,  in  tantarn  flammam 
erupiffe  fcimus>  ut  Ecclelia  fimul  et  Refpub- 
lica  communi  incendio  flagrarent.  Noftrum 
cftprovidere  quoutramque  falvam  pra^flemus, 
ne  iterum  fpargantur  et  incrementa  capiant. 
Nee  dixeris  morbum  hunc  adeo  levem,  ut 
minime  opus  fit  medicinam  adhibere.  Mor- 
bis  nafcentibus  facile  obfiftitur  :  adulti  et  in- 
veteratimedicorum  artes  contemnunt.  Qua- 
propter  levitas  haec  et  infania  popularis  omni 
ftudio  reprimenda  eft  ;  ab  iis  praefertim,  qui, 
propter  vim  ingenii,  aut  eruditionis  famam, 
aut  conditionem  vitae,  pronis  auribus  a  po- 
pulo  audiuntur.  Quod  fiquis  me  roget,  qui- 
bus  artibus  efliciendum  fit,  ut  vulgus  homi- 

nun* 
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num.  ad  faniorem  dodrinam  perducattir;  ut 
importunes  hos  magiftros  deferat  ac  contem- 
nat,  et  contentum  lit  iis  praeceptoribus,  qui 
ex  inftituto  civitatis  religionem  doceant : 
quid  non  faciendum  fit  audadler  pronuntiem, 
ut  ab  omni  fcilicet  i)i  abflineatur ;  quidy^z- 
ciendum,  non  ita  facile  invenio.  Vcl  ii  inve- 
nero,  malim  fortaffe  id  ab  aliorum  exemplis 
difci^quam  quemquam  a  me  commoner!.  Ad- 
fit  mode  voluntas,  opportunitates  defuturas 
mlnime  arbitror,  vel  tela  hoftium  depellendi, 
vel  accepta  vulnera  fanandi. 


N      I      S, 
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